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TRUTH AND POETRY IN MACHIAVELLI 


JOSEPH KRAFT 


Mohl writes, ‘Machiavelli has 
sinned, but he has been even more 
sinned against.’’* And without assessing 
the respective burdens of guilt, it is clear 
that the second proposition of Mohl’s 
epigram is valid—Machiavelli has been 
slandered. It is also clear that most anti- 
Machiavellian criticism, however sin- 
cere, partakes of a common error. Ma- 
chiavelli, to be specific, has been ab- 
stracted from sixteenth-century Florence 
and has been made responsible for Henry 
VIII, Frederick the Great, Adolf Hit- 
ler, or whoever the reigning tyrant may 
be. But whereas such unhistorical pro- 
cedure has been effectively denounced by 
Machiavelli’s supporters, these support- 
ers have indulged themselves in the same 
fancy with impunity, thereby sinning 
against Machiavelli out of the purest 
affection. James Burnham, for instance, 
after correctly insisting that, in respect 
to Adolf Hitler, Machiavelli died in 
1527, prolongs Machiavelli’s life in re- 
spect to more admirable figures and as- 
serts that Machiavelli “shared the meth- 
ods of science with Galileo and Darwin 
t Robert von Mout, Die Geschichte und Littera- 


tur der Staatswissenschaften (3 vols.; Erlangen, 1858), 
III, 541. 


I AN oft-quoted sentence, Robert von 


and Einstein.’ Nor is Burnham unique. 
Both Max Lerner and Pasquale Villari, 
Machiavelli’s scholarly biographer, share 
Burnham’s predilections. They, too, 
make a distinction between the un- 
pleasant world of scientific truth, the 
world of hard, cold facts, and the rosy, 
poetical world of fancies and ideals. And 
they, too, deeming it a service, place 
Machiavelli, with his eyes open to harsh 
reality, in this cold world of facts. Ac- 
cordingly, Burnham’s statements that 
Machiavelli attempted an “accurate 
and systematic description of public 
facts’’3 and that “there are no dreams or 
ghosts in Machiavelli. He lives and writes 
in a daylight world,’’4 find echoes in Vil- 
lari’s observation that Machiavelli ‘was 
making a daring and gigantic effort at 
the investigation of the true reality of 
things... without concerning himself 
with individual judgments or preju- 
dices.’’> And this motion is seconded by 
Max Lerner, who declares that “The 
prince ...places itself squarely in the 


2James BurNHAM, The Machiavellians (New 
York, 1943), p. 74. 

3 Ibid., p. 29. 

4 Ibid., p. 33. 

5 Pasquale VILLAR, The life and times of Niccold 
Machiavelli (2 vols.; New York, 1899), IJ, 139. 
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ranks of realism’’ because it is a “hard- 
bitten inquiry into how things actually 
get accomplished in a real world.’”® 

Now not only is this rigid distinction 
in itself dangerous, if not wholly unreal, 
but there is also prima facie evidence 
that, if it is applied to Machiavelli, he 
should not be placed in the camp of the 
realists. To make such a disposition 
would be to take Machiavelli too much 
at his own word. For, cheek by jowl with 
Machiavelli’s claims that he describes 
the world as it actually is, there are re- 
marks that clearly indicate that Machia- 
velli’s “daylight world” was by no means 
ghostless and that Machiavelli was 
rather extravagant with the method of 
“Galileo and Darwin and Einstein.” I 
refer, of course, to Machiavelli’s little- 
noted remarks about the world of spirits, 
prodigies, and portents. In the last chap- 
ter of The prince, Machiavelli speaks of 
these occult matters in dead earnestness, 
informing Lorenzo de Medici that the 
time is propitious for action because “un- 
exampled wonders have been seen here 
performed by God, the sea has been 
opened, a cloud has shown you the road, 
the rock has given forth water, manna 
has rained.”’? And, lest it be thought that 
this was a play to Lorenzo’s superstitious 
imagination, it should be noted that in 
The discourses Machiavelli devotes a 
whole chapter to “‘prove that no great 
events ever occur in any city or country 
that have not been predicted by sooth- 
sayers, revelations, or by portents and 
celestial signs.’’* Furthermore, not con- 
tent with merely stating this fact, Ma- 
chiavelli borrows the ingenious explana- 
tion ‘that the air is peopled with spirits, 

®Niccold MACHIAVELLI, The prince and the dis- 


courses on the first ten books of Livy, ed. Max LERNER 
(New York, 1940), pp. xxxiv-xxxv. 


7 Prince, p. 96. 


. Discourses, p. 257. 
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who by their superior knowledge foresee 
future events, and out of pity for man- 
kind warn them by such signs, so that 
they may prepare against the coming 
evils.’’® Thus Machiavelli looks upon the 
systematic collection of supernatural in- 
formation as a part of political science 
and not as a romantic belief remote from 
the world of action. Indeed, it is recorded 
that upon the capture of Pisa in June 
1509 Machiavelli, who was in touch with 
Florentine astrologers, postponed the 
occupation of Pisa to a more favorable 
day and hour.” 

This evidence, to be sure, is hardly 
momentous. It does, however, rather 
take the edge off a comparison between 
Machiavelli and Darwin, and it effec- 
tively serves to put Machiavelli where he 
belongs, in the ghostly world of sixteenth- 
century Florence. Nevertheless, it would 
be absurd to conclude that Machiavelli 
was a mystic suffering from hallucina- 
tions. The test of science is the reason- 
ableness of the discovery, not the credu- 
lousness of the discoverer. And in this 
respect the case for Machiavelli as scien- 
tist is still good. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to turn to an examination of Ma- 
chiavelli’s discoveries and the recom- 
mendations that follow. 

For this purpose, Machiavelli’s mili- 
tary observations and suggestions are 
particularly useful. They are, in the first 
place, clear and, with one exception to 
be mentioned later, consistent. In the 
second place, military policy, in the social 
sciences more than in life, is something 
that is always crucial; that is, the reason- 
ableness of military policy is easy to de- 
termine. For military policy is pointed 
toward a distinct event, war, which 
ruthlessly eliminates the unfit. War is to 
military policy what the market is to in- 

9 Ibid., p. 258. 

0 VILLARI, I, 458. 
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dustrial policy. You make a profit or you 
lose money, you win battles or you lose 
them. But in any case, in defeat as in 
bankruptcy, there are no excuses. A defi- 
nite decision has been made. As the tone 
of the last few sentences indicates, the 
world of war is precisely that tough, un- 
pleasant world where, if his hardheaded 
disciples are right, Machiavelli might be 
expected to be most at home. 

Yet, actually, such is not the case. As 
Felix Gilbert candidly admits, “the 
reader will be disappointed who expects 
to find in Machiavelli’s Art of war, his 
main work on military affairs, a realistic 
description of warfare.” And Gilbert, 
as we shall see, is mild indeed. For it is 
no exaggeration to say that almost all 
Machiavelli’s military proposals were 
unsound, either in themselves or for the 
reasons Machiavelli advanced. 

Machiavelli’s most general and radical 
military ideas are embodied in his pro- 
posal for a national militia. During his 
own brief political career Machiavelli 
had worked assiduously for the creation 
and maintenance of a Florentine militia. 
He drew up an elaborate ordinance for 
the regulation of the nonprofessional sol- 
diers, and he spent countless hours re- 
cruiting a Florentine militia for the siege 
of Pisa in 1509 and for the defense of 
Florence itself in 1512. In The prince, his 
final recommendation to Lorenzo is that 
“the necessary foundation of every un- 
dertaking [is] to provide yourself with 
your own forces, for you cannot have 
more faithful, or truer and better sol- 
diers.’’? In the first book of The art of 
war, Machiavelli, speaking as Fabrizio 
Colonna, asserts that the only troops he 

™ Felix GrLBErT, ‘The renaissance of the art of 
war,” in Makers of modern strategy, ed. Edward 


Mead Ear te, with the collaboration of Gordon A. 
Craic and Felix GrBert (Princeton, 1943), p. 16. 


12 Prince, p. 97. 
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would maintain in peacetime would be 
the militia, and he further postulates, as 
a general rule, that “every prince or 
republic should raise their men in their 
own dominions.’’*’ Indeed, so pervasive 
is the militia idea in Machiavelli’s mind 
that Villari observes of him, ‘“To give to 
Florence, and later perhaps to Italy, an 
army of her own... was the dream of 
his life.’’"4 

But a dream, in the pejorative sense 
of that word, it was to remain, for the 
political and military configuration of 
that day, and of many more to come, 
would not allow otherwise. Machiavelli, 
in short, had misunderstood the existing 
situation. Mercenaries were not in them- 
selves bad. They formed the core of the 
French infantry force. The Swiss soldiers, 
whom Machiavelli greatly admired, were 
the subject of a common homily: Point 
d'argent, point de Suisse.’® And later ex- 
perience showed that Francis I failed 
when, in a country much more cen- 
tralized than Italy, he attempted to es- 
tablish an organized force of native in- 
fantry.’° The main trouble with the mili- 
tary policy of the Italian cities was not 
that they hired mercenaries but rather 
that they hired the wrong ones. And the 
most reasonable judgment of Machia- 
velli’s recommendation is that of Felix 
Gilbert: 

Machiavelli’s recommendation of general 
conscription, startling as it is in the light of 
recent developments, is more a confirmation 
than a refutation of the view that ascribes to 
Machiavelli lack of insight into the real condi- 
tions of his time. For a penetrating analysis of 
the political forces of his period—the rise of 
money power, the growth of princely absolutism 
—would have shown that the immediate future 

"3 The art of war (Albany, 1810), p. 36. 

14 VILLARI, I, 375. 


's Sir Charles Oman, A history of the art of war in 
the sixteenth century (New York, 1937), p. 64. 


‘6 Tbid., pp. 45-46. 
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belonged to the permanent professional army 
and that, under existing conditions, a citizen 
army after the Roman pattern was a purely 
romantic dream.*7 


Unfortunately, however, this predilec- 
tion for a “romantic dream’’ is so central 
to Machiavelli’s thought that it influ- 
ences all his military proposals. Del- 
briick, as a matter of fact, is of the opin- 
ion that Machiavelli’s most serious errors 
“result from his aversion to mercenary 
troops.”"* The infantry, granted the 
militia, takes on added importance in 
respect to the other arms. For the suc- 
cess of a militia depends upon the sol- 
dierly ability of the private citizen. And 
the efficiency of the citizen is clearly 
greatest in those branches of service in 
which the performance of duty is least 
technical, least removed from the rou- 
tine pursuits of civilian life. It is greater, 
to be precise, in the infantry than in the 
cavalry or artillery. Accordingly, Ma- 
chiavelli iterates and reiterates that 
“amongst the greatest faults of the Ital- 
ian princes...is that they have made 
too little account of infantry, having 
given all their care and attention to 
mounted troops.’’?? And Machiavelli does 
not mean by infantry just foot soldiers. 
He desires a particular type of infantry, 
insisting that the most effective arms are 
neither the Swiss pike nor the Spanish 
arquebus but the sword and buckler. In 
two places” he cites the battle of Ra- 
venna as proof of the superiority of the 
latter weapons, and elsewhere, with ob- 
vious pleasure, he tells the story of an 
engagement wherein 


a body of Spanish infantry being transported 
from Sicily into the Kingdom of Naples to 


17 GILBERT, loc. cit., p. 20. 


'8Hans DeLsrtcK, Geschichte der Kriegskunst 
(7 vols.; Berlin, 1920), IV, 133. 


19 Discourses, p. 340. 
20 Prince, p. 97, and Art of war, p. 70. 
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relieve Gonsalvo de Cordova, who was shut up 
in Barletta by the French, Monsieur d’Aubigni 
was sent to oppose their march with some gens 
d’armes and about 4,000 Swiss foot. When they 
came to engage, the Swiss pressed so hard upon 
the enemy with their pikes that they soon 
opened their ranks; but the Spaniards under the 
cover of their bucklers, nimbly rushed in upon 
them with their swords, and laid about them so 
furiously, that they made a very great slaughter 
of the Swiss and gained a complete victory.” 


Here again, a glance at the existing 
situation will suffice to show that Ma- 
chiavelli had utterly misread the facts. 
The battle of Ravenna, which witnesses 
for Machiavelli the supremacy of the 
sword-and-buckler infantry, was, accord- 
ing to Sir Charles Oman, ‘“‘the first ex- 
ample of a battle won by a completely 
dominant artillery.’”’* Furthermore, Ma- 
chiavelli’s valorous episode notwith- 
standing, in the Spanish infantry of 
1503, arquebusiers, pikemen, crossbow- 
men, and sword-and-buckler men were 
so mixed together that it would be diffi- 
cult to attribute any Spanish success to 
the singular contribution of one of these 
elements.” Consequently, the best evi- 
dence of their respective effectiveness is 
the ordinance of 1534 for the great Span- 
ish military reorganization. The new ta- 
ble of organization*4 makes no mention 
whatsoever of the sword-and-buckler 
men, and it may be presumed that they 
were found to be inefficient and were con- 
sequently dropped. Moreover, if this 
presumption seems unwarranted, it is at 
least true that no other country in 
Europe so much as flirted with the use of 
sword-and-buckler troops after 1500. 


31 Art of war, p. 70. 

22 QMAN, p. 52. DELBRiCK says: “The most re- 
markable aspect of the Battle of Ravenna is the role 
that the artillery played on the side of the attackers” 
(IV, 88). 

23 OMAN, Pp. 52. 


24 Table reprinted in OMAN, pp. 59-60. 
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Even at this stage of analysis, how- 
ever, the truly quixotic nature of Ma- 
chiavelli’s suggestions is only partly re- 
vealed. For Machiavelli’s emphasis on 
infantry entails a compensatory de- 
emphasis on the value of cavalry, artil- 
lery, and fortresses. And it is this de- 
emphasis that most clearly demon- 
strates Machiavelli’s shortcomings. Of 
Machiavelli’s deprecation of the cavalry 
there can be little doubt. He confesses in 
The art of war that “I am not of the 
opinion, however, that we ought to de- 
pend any more upon cavalry in general, 
than they did in former times; for as I 
said before we have often seen them 
shamefully beaten of late by the infan- 
try; and indeed they must always come 
off with the worst when they engage in- 
fantry that are armed and appointed in 
the manner above mentioned [i.e., with 
sword and buckler].’’> Machiavelli does 
assign to the cavalry some reconnoiter- 
ing duties, but he promptly warns that 
“in field battles which commonly decide 
the fate of nations, and for which armies 
are chiefly designed, they [i.e., the cav- 
alry] are fitter to pursue an army than 
anything else, and consequently are 
much inferior to foot.’’”° This opinion is 
reinforced in the Discourses, where Ma- 
chiavelli observes: “I believe I should 
have greater difficulty in proving the 
superiority of infantry over cavalry were 
it not that there are plenty of modern 
examples which bear ample testimony on 
this point.”?7 The modern examples to 
which Machiavelli so confidently refers 
are, oddly enough as we shall see, the 
battle of Novara and the battle of 
Marignano. 

Now it must in all fairness to Machia- 


35 Art of war, p. 72. 
% Tbid., p. 73. 


27 Discourses, p. 342. 
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velli be admitted that the use of heavy 
cavalry did drop off considerably after 
1500. The reason for this decline, how- 
ever, was the increasing use of the arque- 
bus, not, as Machiavelli predicted, the 
fearful carnage wrought by the sword- 
and-buckler men. Nevertheless, despite 
this decline, the cavalry was still to be 
very much in evidence as an important 
battle force as late as Blenheim. ‘‘Caval- 
ry as a battle force,’’ as Oman remarks, 
“had still three centuries before it.’’* 
Furthermore, it must be pointed out 
that Machiavelli chose rather awkward 
examples to justify his theory. At the 
battle of Novara, as a contemporary ob- 
server noted, “‘If the Swiss had possessed 
any cavalry there would have been a 
general slaughter.’?? Moreover, though 
it is true that the Swiss infantry was uni- 
formly successful in this battle, their 
successes were not scored against the 
French cavalry. For the French cavalry, 
owing to.a mistake in the judgment of 
their leader, La Tremouille, were not, 
except for a troop of forty men, engaged 
in the battle.3° As to the battle of Mari- 
gnano, Oman’s comment will be sufficient 
to demolish Machiavelli’s claims. For 
the British scholar concludes that Mari- 
gnano “was a turning point in the history 
of the Art of War—the steamroller at- 
tack of the Swiss array of columns in 
echelon was brought to a stand, and re- 
pelled with fearful loss by an expensive 
if haphazard combination of cavalry 
charges and salvos of field artillery.’ 
This battle, which Machiavelli conceived 
to be a demonstration of the superiority 


38 OMAN, p. 96. 


29 Rabert FLORANGE, Mémoires du maréchal de 
Florange, ed. R. GouBAux and P. A. LEMOISNE 
(2 vols.; Paris, 1913), I, 127. 


3° OMAN, p. 157; and DeLsrick, IV, 92. 


31 OMAN, p. 26. 
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of infantry over cavalry, actually in- 
dicated just the reverse. 

The battle also indicated, as we have 
seen, something that many people had 
already realized—the importance of the 
artillery. Yet Machiavelli certainly is 
not to be counted among these many. 
For though in respect to the artillery 
Machiavelli’s record is a little better than 
it was in respect to the cavalry, this is 
only so because he is not consistent. 
Felix Gilbert is not wholly accurate in 
stating that Machiavelli, in his deroga- 
tion of the importance of the artillery, 
was only condemning the presumption 
“that hereafter all wars will be made 
with artillery.’’** He was, to be sure, op- 
posing this belief, but in the very course 
of his opposition he oversteps the narrow 
bounds Gilbert has drawn. There is no 
hedging of the sort Gilbert describes in 
Machiavelli’s remark that “by thus rely- 
ing upon the infantry... artillery will 
be proved entirely useless. For the in- 
fantry in engaging the enemy hand to 
hand, can more easily escape the effects 
of the artillery than it could in ancient 
times the rush of elephants and the 
scythe chariots.’’*3 Machiavelli’s animus 
is broad and basic, not narrowly limited 
to the rejection of a popular fallacy. And 
Machiavelli makes manifest his dislike 
of the artillery in an instance where there 
is no question of merely modifying pub- 
lic opinion. In the battle hypothesized in 
The art of war Fabrizio, who, as has been 
said, plays the role of Machiavelli, re- 
lates as follows: 

The signal is given. Do not you hear our 
artillery? It has fired and done but little exe- 
cution amongst the enemy. The velites extraor- 
dinary and light-horse have set up a great 
shout and begun the attack with the utmost 
fury. The enemy’s artillery has made one dis- 

32 GILBERT, loc. cit., p. 14. 


33 Discourses, p. 339. 
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charge; and being ill pointed, their balls having 
gone over the heads of our infantry without 
doing them any hurt; but to prevent it firing a 
second time, our velites and light-horse en- 
deavor to make themselves masters of it. A 
body of the enemy post themselves before it; so 
that the artillery on both sides is become quite 
useless.34 


This relation, which presumably re- 
veals Machiavelli’s considered judgment, 
also reveals that the judgment was not 
accurate, free from prejudice, or based on 
the facts. For the quick neutralization of 
the artillery was hardly realistic in the 
light of the fact that artillery played an 
important role at Marignano and a de- 
cisive role at Ravenna. Furthermore, in 
the one case where Machiavelli does 
credit the artillery with striking power, 
in the case of the inconsistency that was 
mentioned above, the circumstances are 
such that Machiavelli’s sudden enthusi- 
asm seems to be more the result of dia- 
lectical requirements than of actual con- 
viction. For in this instance> Machia- 
velli introduces the artillery only to 
argue the weakness of the fortress. He 
found it necessary to depend upon his 
old enemy, the artillery, because his own 
case against the fortress was so weak. 
For Machiavelli’s argument that for- 
tresses are generally more injurious than 
useful because they encourage a false 
sense of security was a piece of trans- 
parent sophistry. At a later date, in fact, 
Machiavelli’s argument elicited from 
Francesco Guicciardini the penetrating 
question: “Ought we then to blame 
medicine because faith in it might render 
us less cautious in preserving our 
health?’’* Of course, Machiavelli was in 
no position to parry this interrogatory 
thrust. The value of fortresses was quite 


34 Art of war, p. 127. 
38 [bid., p. 251. 
36 Cited in Vrixart, II, 150. 
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apparent, and the general esteem was 
merited. The French successes at Raven- 
na and Marignano were temporary vic- 
tories precisely because the French were 
unable to reduce Italian fortresses.*’ In- 
deed, such was the strength of the for- 
tress that, to quote Oman again, “the 
whole military annals of the [sixteenth] 
century tended gradually to become a 
record of sieges.’’3* Once more Machia- 
velli had bet on the wrong horse. 

Yet it is still necessary, before Ma- 
chiavelli’s losses can be totaled, to cite 
one more example of his plunging. Ma- 
chiavelli, as has been seen, argued that 
combat in battle was the decisive ele- 
ment in warfare.’* Further, he main- 
tained that decisive combat was of the 
hand-to-hand variety, that the niost tell- 
ing military assets were the physical 
stamina and martial spirit of the soldier. 
“For whoever wishes to form a good 
army must, by real or sham fights, train 
his troops to attack the enemy sword in 
hand, and to seize him bodily.’’4° Now 
it is quite common to laud Machiavelli 
for his grasp of the importance of the 
battle. But this praise is, I think, mis- 
placed. In the first place, the importance 
of the battle declined during the six- 
teenth century. ‘“‘General engagements,”’ 
writes Oman, ‘“‘became very rare after 
Pavia.” “If success could be achieved 
by manoeuvre, by cutting the enemy’s 
line of communications, or by starving 


37 OMAN, p. 28. 
38 Tid. 


39 Hans Delbriick is of the opinion that Machia- 
velli, with more attention to argument than to 
principle, advocated at different times both a 
strategy of exhaustion and a strategy of annihila- 
tion. It is my impression, however, that Felix 
Gilbert is correct in stating that for Machiavelli 
“complete destruction of the enemy state must be 
the chief aim in war’ (DeLBriicx, IV, 132; and 
G1LBERT, loc. cit., p. 14). 
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him out in the face of impregnable lines, 
or distracting him by a sudden trans- 
ference of troops to an unguarded front, 
it was no longer considered less creditable 
than a success won in a pitched battle.” 
Thus in this instance, though he was by 
no means averse to the use of stratagems 
and trickeries, Machiavelli’s opinion that 
“a skillful general should endeavor by all 
means in his power to place his soldiers 
in the position of being obliged to fight”’” 
stands directly athwart the immediate 
developments of the military art. In the 
second place, the advocacy of the de- 
cisive, all-out general engagement, what- 
ever its absolute validity, came ill out of 
Machiavelli’s mouth. For, as the sup- 
porter, organizer, and sometime leader 
of the militia, Machiavelli might have 
known that the forte of the militia was 
anything but hand-to-hand combat. As 
a matter of fact, Machiavelli had ample, 
and indeed bitter, experience of this fact. 
His own militia of 1509 had been success- 
ful in the siege of Pisa, where they fought 
a cainpaign of attrition, cutting off sup- 
plies and rooting out scattered groups 
of peasants. But at Prato, when faced 
with the prospect of actual combat, this 
militia ingloriously fled in the face of the 
enemy, leaving Florence open to the 
Medici. 

Interestingly enough, Machiavelli re- 
veals in his own writings something of 
the spirit evinced by the militia at Prato. 
Not that Machiavelli or his militia, for 
that matter, was cowardly but rather 
that neither was particularly disposed to 
do much fighting. For there is, in the 
battle described in The art of war, at 
least a hint that, despite his own protes- 
tations, Machiavelli had little stomach 

4* OMAN, p. 35. “Even Pavia was the unforeseen 


and undesired result of the Fabian tactics of Pes- 
cara” (DEeLBriick, IV, 131-32). 
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for combat of the hand-to-hand variety. 
Truly, something is the matter with a 
battle description that ends. with such 
frenzied expostulation as: “What a car- 
nage! What a number of wounded men! 
They begin to run away. See, they are 
flying on the right and on the left. The 
battle is over. We have gained a glorious 
victory.’’43 Felix Gilbert, who has sensed 
that something is wanting, submits as 
explanation the fact: “The art of literary 
analysis of a military action was still at 
its beginning.”’44 But this explanation is 
not wholly satisfactory. Machiavelli, no 
ordinary writer surely, had great imagi- 
native powers. Better still, he had at his 
elbow the first ten books of Livy’s His- 
tory of Rome, books which abound in bat- 
tle descriptions of a relatively detailed 
order. It is not, therefore, a model that 
Machiavelli wants. Rather it is enthusi- 
asm. His description seems academic be- 
cause his elation is feigned. He is actually 
not very happy about having these men 
wounded, and he takes care that they 
are not killed. He shrinks from the physi- 
cal facts of carnage, and so he uses the 
general term and does not litter the scene 
with entrails, brains, and loose members. 
And, before the battle is quite over, the 
enemy runs away; the field is swept clean 
and neat. 

But not so clean and neat, to return 
to our original argument, is the conten- 
tion that Machiavelli, a dispassionate 
observer of the facts, is the Darwin of 
politics. Rather this contention is messy 
with black marks. Machiavelli did not 
observe the facts closely. His deductions 
were, in many cases, illogical. He utterly 
misread the general military picture of 
the day. He rejected the newest weapons 
and stipulated for the oldest. And, fi- 


43 Art of war, p. 127. 


44 GILBERT, loc. cil., p. 17. 
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nally, face to face with the uncongenial 
facts of military life, he displays tender 
inhibitions and delicate sensibilities. The 
poor man appears to be as much a poet 
as a scientist. 

Now it will be obvious that Machia- 
velli’s consistent oversights and illogi- 
calities cannot be explained simply by 
bad luck. It seems more likely, if our 
characterization has been accurate, that 
Machiavelli, along with his general want 
of scientific attributes, lacked also that 
most noble of scientific pretensions, the 
open mind. Something was obscuring his 
view and predetermining his decisions. 
The lush growth of error that we have 
just noted is rooted in the fertile field of 
prejudice and preconception. 

One of these preconceptions, of course, 
has already been suggested. As Guicciar- 
dini pointed out, Machiavelli was blinded 
by the brilliance of Roman institutions 
to the developments of his own time. He 
could not see Gaston de Foix because his 
his eye was fixed on Camillus. The militia 
was the most effective mode of fighting 
because it was the Roman mode. ‘“Ac- 
cording to the authority of the Romans 
and the example of ancient armies we 
should value infantry more than caval- 
ry.’’45 According to the authority of the 
Romans we should discount artillery, it 
is only another form of the military ele- 
phant. According to the example of an- 
cient armies we should neglect firearms, 
they are only another form of the scythed 
chariot. And so Machiavelli goes, page 
after page, approving only that which 
was “‘anciently used” and giving no con- 
sideration to the intrinsic merits of the 
things he disapproved. Antiquity be- 
came in Machiavelli’s hands an infallible 
ruler, an absolute standard of good and 
bad. As a result, it also became a source 
of systematic error. 


45 Discourses, p. 338. 
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Moreover, at the risk of being tedious, 
it must be pointed out that Machiavelli’s 
reverence for Roman antiquity, though 
it partakes of the humanistic spirit, is 
also in part quite independent. Machia- 
velli’s mistakes, in other words, cannot 
be wholly excused by those of his con- 
temporaries. Leonardo da Vinci and 
Leone Battista Alberti both admired the 
antique, but both warned against a too 
literal imitation; and Alberti pointedly 
dedicated his treatise on painting to 
Filippo Brunelleschi.4* For Machiavelli, 
however, ancient Rome was more than 
a potential source of inspiration; it was 
a weapon with which he could beat his 
contemporaries. Moreover, granted Ma- 
chiavelli’s theory of history, the grandeur 
that was Rome was a logical necessity. 
One might almost say that had there been 
no Rome, Machiavelli would have had to 
invent one. 

Machiavelli’s concept of history pre- 
supposes a Rome because for Machia- 
velli the process of history is one of cor- 
ruption and decay from original pristine 
purity.4? Thus: “Those are the best con- 
stituted bodies, and have the longest ex- 
istence, which possess the intrinsic means 
of frequently renewing themselves, or 
such as obtain this renovation in conse- 
quence of some extrinsic accidents. And 
it isa truthclearer than light that, without 
such renovation, these bodies cannot 
continue to exist; and the means of re- 
newing them is to bring them back to their 
original principles.’’*® Accordingly, Ma- 

© E. Hott, Literary sources of art history (Prince- 
ton, 1947), pp. 109-10. In his book Machiavelli the 
scientist (Berkeley, 1945), Leonardo OLscHKI ranks 
Machiavelli with Alberti and Leonardo as men who 
“Sntegrated the classical models and doctrines in the 


light of their professional experience and within the 
sphere of their practical problems ’’(p. 14). 


47 The phrase “pristine purity” is Machiavelli’s 
own (Discourses, p. 400). 


48 Tbid., p. 397 (my italics). 
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chiavelli praises the French parlement 
which, so he thinks, perpetually returns 
France to her original principles, thus 
preventing the normal accretion of cor- 
ruption.‘ 

To be sure, it may fairly be argued 
that Machiavelli’s statements imply only 
that history is cyclical and not that it is 
in perpetual decay. According to this 
view, there would be as much chance for 
growth as for decay. And it must, in this 
connection, be admitted that in the Dis- 
courses Machiavelli indisputably pays 
the homage of imitation to Polybius’ 
cyclical theory of political development.*° 
But even here the accent is on decay. 
Furthermore, the argument that Ma- 
chiavelli conceives history cyclically is 
more substantial in theory than in ap- 
plication. For it may be set down as a 
general rule that there is something dis- 
ingenuous about most cyclical theorists. 
Almost invariably they place themselves 
in a period of decline—in the sewer of 
centuries, at the fin de siécle, or on the 
fringe of the advancing lava. It even 
seems that the whole fabric of cyclical 
theory has been woven only to cloak 
an opinion of contempofary corruption 
and chaos. Apart from any question of 
universal validity, however, this gen- 
eralization applies to Machiavelli. He 
marks no growth. Certain countries, 
notably Switzerland and Germany, have 
not fallen as far from the ancient peak as 
others. But as to Italy, time and again 
Machiavelli denounces its corruption. He 
observes in The art of war that “our dis- 
cipline is now depraved.’’** Elsewhere in 
the same book, Machiavelli charges that 
the Italians “‘live a lazy indolent life free 
from trouble and inconvenience,’ and 


49 Ibid., p. 402. 
5° Ibid., pp. 111-14. 
S' Art of war, p. 10. 
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this fact, he asserts, is “the cause of our 
degeneracy and the present neglect of 
military discipline.”* But the want of 
military discipline is only one manifesta- 
tion of Italian corruption. Luxury, am- 
bition, and faction (lack of patriotism) 
are other elements of Italian degeneracy. 
Thus the luxury at the papal court has 
destroyed all piety in Italy. Thus, too, 
Machiavelli’s militia ordinance of 1512 
goes to fantastic lengths to repress fac- 
tion and ambition.*3 The ancient Ro- 
mans, on the other hand, are commended 
because in Rome, so Machiavelli alleges, 
there was no seeking after office and be- 
cause these Romans had laws that kept 
their citizens poor. In this very chapter, 
as a matter of fact, Machiavelli, on the 
grounds “that this subject has been so 
often illustrated by other writers,” dis- 
dains to demonstrate that ‘“‘poverty pro- 
duces better fruits than riches,—that the 
first has conferred honor upon cities, 
countries and religions whilst the latter 
have served only to ruin them.”s4 For 
Machiavelli, therefore, sixteenth-century 
Italy, rich with commercial profits, is 
actually quite degenerate. Her men are 
weak and ambitious, her governments 
corrupt and divided. 

Now there is no quarrel with Ma- 
chiavelli’s estimate of his fellow-Italians. 
Probably he is very close to the truth. 
Our appeal, however, is based not on the 
decision but on the trial. What consti- 
tutes Machiavelli’s prejudice is his the- 
ory of history. For the theory disqualifies 
him from being a competent judge of 
what was going on around him. If the 
course of history is decay and if the only 
cure is renovation, a return to first prin- 
ciples, then innovation is a delusion and 


82 Ibid., p. 109. 
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progress a lie. The fortress and the siege 
gun, like the development of a money 
economy, serve only to enervate man- 
kind. Anything new is perforce bad. It 
weans us from our “ancient wisdom and 
austere control.’”’ Machiavelli, having 
drawn his curve, extrapolates from it. 
But this trick, useful in calculus, is fatal 
in history. In history each point is a 
little independent of its predecessors, and 
the deviation is crucial. 

It may fairly be concluded, then, that 
Machiavelli’s reverence for ancient 
Rome, coupled with his concept of his- 
tory, involved him in two preconcep- 
tions, two commitments that disqualify 
him from the role of a cool, detached 
observer: first, he was led to advocate an 
almost slavish copying of Roman insti- 
tutions, and, second, he was unable to 
calculate correctly the influence of ma- 
terial progress. One of the most pregnant 
forces in all history completely escaped 
his notice. 

In addition, as a footnote to this dis- 
cussion, it must be explicitly declared 
that Machiavelli’s preconceptions are 
fundamentally antiscientific. In science 
the advancement of knowledge—and it 
is no accident that the phrase is Bacon’s 
—proceeds not by renovation, not by an 
everlasting return to Galen, but incre- 
mentally, by the unceasing addition of 
new observations and generalizations. 
Thus it is no exaggeration to say with a 
modern writer, ‘“‘Admiration of the an- 
cients and submission to their authority 
had to go, before science could find a 
place in the sun.’’ss 

Science, of course, has found its place. 
But before we can find a conclusion one 
more point must be considered. It is the 
tricky and trying subject of Machia- 
velli’s psychology. What is it, according 
to Machiavelli, that keeps the ball of 
human affairs rolling? Or, to use Lerner’s 

55 R. F. Jones, Ancients and moderns (St. Louis, 
1936), Pp. 279. 
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handy phrase, how are “things actually 
accomplished in a real world?” 

The first thing to notice is Machia- 
velli’s theory of the uniformity of hu- 
manity. “In all his works,” writes Vil- 
lari, “not only political and historical, 
but likewise literary, Machiavelli re- 
iterates a thousand times, both in prose 
and verse, that men are always the same, 
that their nature knows no change, and 
that the same accidents are perpetually 
repeated in the world.” Villari is not 
overstating the case. To the point of 
tedium, Machiavelli repeats his formula: 
“All men are born and live and die in the 
same way, and therefore resemble each 
other.’’s? Occasionally he explains him- 
self, declaring that “‘all cities and all peo- 
ples are and ever have been animated by 
the same desires and the same pas- 
sions.”’5* But in essence his message is 
constant: all men, in all places, at all 
times, are similar because they all want 
the same things. 

Now such a statement implies a good 
deal. It denies, first of all, that experience 
—what happens to us—is unique and 
personal. More important, it asserts in a 
subtle manner that experience is incon- 
sequential. For, if the root of our same- 
ness is the similarity of our passions and 
if, through thick and thin, these remain 
fundamentally unchanged, it follows 
that the thick and the thin are of second- 
ary importance. What happens to us, 
then, is of little moment, that hard core 
of passions and desires, the will, is per- 
fectly constant. Men are but bathers in 
the sea of experience; upon their death 
they emerge from the sea as they entered 
it, quite naked. The tides wash all about, 
but if they occasionally displace the 
bather, they do not affect his insides, his 
motivating nucleus. 

What this means is that, for Machia- 


velli, man the bather is essentially dis- - 
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embodied will. As his militia ordinance 
fully testifies, Machiavelli believes that 
man can will anything; his ambitions are 
boundless, his passions endless, his guile 
bottomless. He can act the part of a 
lion and then, quickly changing his mind, 
play the fox. He can murder and appear 
to be gentle; sin and pretend religion. 
Fach part can be lightly cast off as dead 
skin. For experience has no direction or 
force. It does not control man. It does 
not focus conscience or force his will. 
Man, in short, can will what he wills. 

No doubt these considerations will 
seem remote from our original line. They 
are not. For Machiavelli’s psychology, 
also, involves a preconception. Here, too, 
is an opinion not based on minute ob- 
servation, an opinion that distorts Ma- 
chiavelli’s vision and prejudices his judg- 
ments. Even fundamentally men are not - 
all the same. For with man everything 
is fundamental, local custom as well as 
the will to power. It is not true that ex- 
perience is unimportant. Man, like Ten- 
nyson’s Ulysses, is a part of all that he 
has met. And all that he has met is no 
less a part of man. He is flushed to the 
depths of his soul by the great waves of 
the sea of experience. Above all, how- 
ever, it is not true that man is disem- 
bodied will. The will is forced at every 
turn by experience. A man who has mur- 
dered is not the same. A man who has 
listened to the saints cannot, as Moliére’s 
Don Juan learns, pretend that he has not 
heard them. Experience itself has taught 
us this. 

More to the point still, however, is the 
fact that this preconception is a fertile 
and therefore a deceptive one. Much of 
the best of Machiavelli follows from it. 
Indeed, what grows from these twisted 
roots constitutes Machiavelli’s bid for 
the Darwinian mantle. For without these 
roots the prince is unthinkable. The 
prince, too, stands outside experience. 
He must play a hundred parts in so de- 
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tached a manner that he has no after- 
effects. Without believing, he must uti- 
lize the ‘confidence religious faith, judi- 
ciously availed of, will inspire.”’5® With- 
out disliking him, he must kill his brother 
Remus. He must seem generous, and be 
niggardly.® Occasionally he must even 
appear to be foolish. For “‘it is advisable 
at times to feign folly as Brutus did; and 
this is sufficiently done by praising, see- 
ing, and doing things contrary to your 
way of thinking.” 

Moreover, the career as well as the 
technique of the prince depends upon the 
isolation of will. For Machiavelli believes 
that it is the will of the prince that gets 
things done. Machiavelli has no concep- 
tion of an impersonal, organic develop- 
ment of society. Rather: “We must as- 
sume, as a general rule, that it never or 
rarely happens that a republic or monar- 
chy is well constituted, or its old institu- 
tions entirely reformed, unless it is done 
by only one individual.” As one of 
Machiavelli’s favorite similes suggests, 
the prince is to his people as the sculptor 
is to his clay.°* The prince merely ntolds 
the pliant mass of his people. He shares 
no feelings with them, and they do not 
influence him. If he has steady fingers, 
they cannot resist his pressure, or force 
his hand. For the sculptor, too, in respect 
to his lump of clay, is disembodied will. 
In each case, the finished article repre- 
sents only the purpose of its maker. 

Now it is the creation of the role of the 
sculptor-prince, the legislative superman, 
that constitutes Machiavelli’s originality. 
The eyes of this monster see things differ- 
ently; his mind entertains a host of new 
ideas. First, and most important, is the 
idealization of the state. It is to the 
prince, before all men, that the state rep- 

59 Ibid., p. 160. 
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resents an ideal. The prince, more than 
anyone else, can believe and say: ‘“‘Where 
the very safety of the country depends 
upon the resolution to be taken, no con- 
sideration of justice or injustice, human- 
ity or cruelty, nor of glory or of shame, 
should be allowed to prevail. But putting 
all other considerations aside, the only 
question should be, What course will 
save the life and liberty of the coun- 
try?’ 

Second, Machiavelli’s most original 
insights into the nature of religion, jus- 
tice, and war proceed from the prince. 
Machiavelli examines religion not as a 
believer but through the eyes of the 
prince. Thus in some cases religion is a 
useful fiction, for ‘‘there are many good 
laws, the importance of which is known 
to the sagacious lawgiver, but the rea- 
sons for which are not sufficiently evident 
to enable him to persuade others to sub- 
mit to them; and therefore do wise men, 
for the purpose of removing this difficulty 
resort to divine authority.’ In other 
cases, religion is dangerous; it withers a 
man’s native vigor and dulls his fighting 
instinct. Accordingly, as if anticipating 
Friedrich Nietzsche, Machiavelli re- 
marks that the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion “have made men feeble, and 
caused them to become an easy prey to 
evil-minded men, who can control them 
more securely, seeing that the great body 
of men, for the sake of gaining Paradise, 
are more disposed to endure injuries 
than to avenge them.” 

As to justice, and political morality in 
general, these qualities, seen through the 
eyes of the prince, are not intrinsically 
good. At times they do keep people con- 
tent, and so, judiciously applied, they 
are, or can be, politically useful. Con- 
versely, as we have seen above, at times 
the reverse of justice is politically useful, 

$4 [bid., p. 528. 

6 Tbid., p. 142. 
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and the prince, supposedly removed 
from the traditional lore of his people, 
will proceed accordingly with impunity. 
Thus war is not a moral crime. It is sim- 
ply an extension of governmental policy. 
And “the many that are now of the 
opinion . .. that no two things are more 
discordant and incongruous than a civil 
and military life’? are thoroughly de- 
luded. In the politics of the prince, as in 
the psychology of his author, morality 
is not an inexplicable, and thereby unde- 
niable, fact. It is a calculated ruse. 
Here, for the first time, Machiavelli’s 
highly vaunted freedom from prejudice 
becomes apparent. It is only this last 
fruitful preconception that makes the 
Machiavelli-as-scientist claim intelligi- 
ble. For Machiavelli allows nothing ex- 
traneous to interfere with the prince. 
Nothing is recommended on the strength 
of its reputation. Rather, in each case 
the possibilities of successful application 
are considered before any recommenda- 
tions are made. Here is careful observa- 
tion and close reasoning. It is undeniable, 
therefore, that Machiavelli’s recommen- 
dations are useful. If we are quite sure 
that what we value most is the safety of 
the state, then there is no better man to 
turn to than Machiavelli. Furthermore, 
it is always useful to know something 
more about justice, religion, and war, 
and obviously Machiavelli has something 
new to say. But, as we have seen, it is 
equally obvious that what Machiavelli 
has to say is based on a controlling pre- 
posession as to the nature of man. Ma- 
chiavelli’s great contribution rests, there- 
fore, not, as some allege, on a foundation 
of limpid rationalism but on what 
amounts to a determining prejudice. A 
prejudice which, to be sure, allows, from 
one point of view, for a more rational 
consideration of policy, but a prejudice 
none the less. A prejudice wnich, how- 
ever it may simplify political analysis, is, 
$7 Art of war, p. 9. 


in the full totality of things, narrow 
indeed. 

It is not, furthermore, a prejudice that 
may safely be overlooked because of its 
special use in political analysis. For if it 
is true, as seems likely, that Machiavelli 
is the father of modern political science, 
if it is true, in other words, that the mod- 
ern political thinker shares Machiavelli’s 
bias, then there is still more reason to 
note and make corrections for the bias. 
There is still more reason to deny to the 
Machiavellians, the strategic thinkers, 
and the political scientists the compul- 
sive authority that is commonly, and 
perhaps unwisely, granted to natural 
science. For truly their authority is not 
intrinsically compulsive. Their science of 
human affairs at its inception dehuman- 
izes the subject. It takes man out of the 
world of experience. It pretends that the 
political world is somehow different, that 
in the political world man, by stiffening 
his will, can act immorally and be the 
better for it. Accordingly, if these scien- 
tific pretensions are allowed, man will 
find himself doing in the name of science 
what he could never agree to in the name 
of mankind. If man does believe that 
Machiavelli’s world is the cold, hard, 
daylight world of facts, then he will find 
himself casting off his morality as a 
poetic illusion. Thus it is in order that 
we state and restate that Machiavelli’s 
work is not scientific. It is in order that 
we note the curiously bad results of 
Machiavelli’s predilection for the an- 
tique, and that we stress the fact that 
even his most incisive thought is rooted 
in psychological prejudice. For should 
these facts escape us, Machiavelli will 
become more harmful than useful. The 
tool he has placed in our hands will turn 
against us, because we shall have for- 
gotten its limitations. 
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TSAR ALEXANDER III AND THE BOULANGER CRISIS IN FRANCE 


ANDREAS DORPALEN 


rise of General Georges Boulan- 
ger in France in the late eighteen- 
eighties was of more than domestic 
import. Challenging Germany’s posi- 
tion, it produced immediate and far- 
reaching repercussions on the interna- 
tional stage. As a result, it affected Rus- 
sia too, both domestically and exter- 
nally, and confronted the Russian gov- 
ernment with serious political problems; 
in fact, the impact of the Boulangist 
movement on Russia revealed fundamen- 
tal weaknesses of the tsarist autocracy. 
Alexander III, who disapproved of the 
general, found it impossible or inad- 
visable to suppress the enthusiastic sup- 
port which Boulanger soon came to enjoy 
in many Russian circles. His inability to 
control public opinion was all the more 
significant as the support given to Bou- 
langer bore implications of a growing op- 
position to the tsarist regime. 
Boulanger became a factor of political 
importance at a time when Russo-Ger- 
man relations had reached a stage of con- 
siderable tension. During the summer of 
1885 a political crisis in Buigaria had led 
to the incorporation of Eastern Rumelia 
into Bulgaria. This step, taken without 
St. Petersburg’s approval, was quickly 
interpreted by many Russians as but 
another attempt of Austria, and indi- 
rectly of Germany, to reduce Russia’s 
position in the Balkan peninsula. A 
Belgian diplomat observed at the time: 
“Since the incidents in Bulgaria Russia 
feels ...that the Three Emperors’ 
League is paralyzing her policy in the 
Balkan peninsula. Relations between the 
three imperial courts remain satisfactory 


to all outward appearances, but the Rus- 
sian press is free to proclaim its pan-Slav 
aspirations and its unfriendly attitude 
toward Germany, and especially Aus- 
tria. .. . It does not conceal its inclina- 
tion toward a Franco-Russian _alli- 
ance.””* 

Unwittingly, the report summed up 
the nature of Russia’s problem. The Bul- 
garian crisis was not irremediable. Since 
Bismarck’s policy revolved around a 
good relationship with Russia, he was 
anxious to find a solution acceptable to 
St. Petersburg. At his request Austria 
likewise prepared to adopt a conciliatory 
attitude.? In Russia, however, pan-Slav 
circles seized eagerly upon this oppor- 
tunity to urge the country to change 
sides and leave the Austro-German 
camp for a rapprochement with France. 
It was not their first effort. Ever since 
Germany had failed to support Russia’s 
claims at the Congress of Berlin in 1878, 
most pan-Slavs had seen in her an ob- 
stacle which had to be removed if Russia 
was to occupy her rightful place in Eu- 
rope. As early as 1882 General Michael 
Skobelev, one of their most prominent 
leaders, had called for a more aggressive 
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policy in the Balkans and closer rela- 
tions with France. And during the fol- 
lowing years repeated attempts had been 
made to persuade the tsar to abandon 
co-operation with Germany and Austria.’ 

However, while a steadily increasing 
number of pan-Slavs advocated such a 
course, there was no complete unanimity 
as yet. The prominent editor of Mos- 
kovskiya Vedomosti |Moscow News], 
Michael Katkov, in particular, opposed 
the scrapping of the understanding with 
Germany. And among the tsar’s most 
influential pan-Slav advisers, Constan- 
tine Pobedonostzev, the procurator of 
the holy synod, appeared to incline to the 
pro-German camp, too.‘ 

As for Alexander himself, he felt 
drawn to Germany by sentimental ties 
as well as by practical considerations. 
Nikolai Giers, his foreign minister, in- 
sisted, moreover, that only cordial rela- 
tions with Germany could insure peace. 
Besides, the abandoning of the Austro- 
German alliance would evidently necessi- 
tate a rapprochement with France. To 
such a step, however, the tsar was bit- 
terly opposed. To the Russian autocrat 
who looked upon the Orthodox church as 
one of the main supports of his rule, an 
understanding with the ‘‘atheistic,’’ dem- 
ocratic French republic seemed incon- 
ceivable. As a result, pan-Slav efforts to 
draw Russia from her pro-German course 
had so far remained unsuccessful.‘ 
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They were resumed with new vigor 
during the Bulgarian crisis. To all ap- 
pearances the moment seemed badly 
chosen. Alexander, to be sure, resented 
strongly what he considered Austrian in- 
terference in Russia’s sphere of influence 
in the Balkans. He lent a willing ear to 
suggestions that, unless this interference 
was stopped, Russia might eventually 
lose all influence in the Balkan peninsula. 
Yet the alternative of joining hands with 
France in order to offset the power of the 
Austro-German bloc seemed to him less 
attractive at that time than ever. Rela- 
tions between Russia and France were 
seriously deteriorating just then. On the 
occasion of the re-election of Jules Grévy 
as president of the republic, the French 
government had amnestied a number of 
imprisoned Russian anarchists, among 
them Prince Peter Kropotkin. Alexan- 
der’s resentment of this measure was 
deepened by the recall, a few weeks later, 
of the French ambassador to Russia, 
General F. A. Appert, for whom the 
usually reserved monarch had developed 
a real liking. In fact, the tsar’s indigna- 
tion over the general’s recall was such 
that he withdrew his own envoy from 
Paris and refused to accept another 
French ambassador.° Finally, Alexander 
found himself disappointed in his hope 
that the restoration of the French mon- 
archy might not be far off. In the elec- 
tions of 1885 the parties of the right had 
scored substantial gains. Discussing the 
returns, the Russian ambassador in Paris 
had spoken of the early return of the 
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monarchy as a definite possibility.” But 
this prediction soon turned out to be 
unfounded. The leftist parties, badly 
frightened by the ascendancy of the 
right, acted quickly to forestall the res- 
toration of the monarchy. In June 1886 
the French parliament passed a law 
which banned from France the heads of 
all former reigning families and forbade 
all members of these families to join 
either army or navy. 

If pan-Slav circles nevertheless consid- 
ered the moment opportune to urge the 
tsar once more to abandon his old allies 
in favor of France, they did so for two 
reasons. Early in 1886 Katkov decided 
to join them in advocating a rapproche- 
ment with France. At the same time, the 
rise of General Boulanger to political 
eminence lent new significance to an al- 
liance with France. 

Katkov’s change of mind was caused 
partly by his belief that Russia was be- 
coming too much of a junior partner in 
the Three Emperors’ League. In addi- 
tion, he resented German objections to 
projected raises in Russia’s coal and iron 
tarifis—an interference which he at- 
tacked both as the spokesman of Russian 
industry and apparently also as an indus- 
trial investor in his own right. Anxious to 
help convert Alexander to a francophile 
policy, he now launched a skilful cam- 
paign in which he pictured France as a 
wealthy and militarily strong nation, 
which, moreover, harbored strong mon- 
archist sympathies in its heart.® 
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Even if Katkov was not yet prepared 
to advocate an outright alliance with 
France, few people doubted that this was 
his ultimate objective.® By that time, the 
advocates of such an alliance were con- 
fident, the French Republic would have 
become an ally entirely acceptable to the 
tsar. They had been watching with grow- 
ing interest the appearance on the 
French political scene of a potential 
strong man—General Georges Boulan- 
ger, since January 1886 minister of war 
in the French government. In leading 
Russian circles Boulanger was being 
hailed as the man who could put an end 
to France’s political instability. Con- 
vinced that he would soon transform her 
into a reliable and effective ally, they 
lost no time establishing close contact 
with him.'° 

Yet, unlike large sectors of army 
and aristocracy, Alexander III did not 
welcome Boulanger’s rise. The very 
fact that many of his own subjects hailed 
the general as a new Bonaparte made 
him suspect to the tsar. While Alexander 
cared nothing for the republic, he was 
even more suspicious of the popularly 
supported Caesarism of the Bonapartes. 
More akin to the Russian autocracy, it 
seemed also a more serious threat to the 
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autocracy than did the parliamentary 
republic. Alexander, moreover, was aware 
of the fact that some of his generals had 
long toyed with the idea of playing the 
part of a Russian Napoleon, should the 
opportunity arise. Nor could he fail to 
realize that the growing discontent of the 
country might well provide such an occa- 
sion in the not too distant future. Al- 
ready, one of the army leaders, the pan- 
Slav Skobelev, had once captured the 
imagination of the nation with his fiery 
speeches, in which he had presented him- 
self as a tribune of the people; and the 
memory of this Russian would-be Bona- 
parte had been kept alive in the hearts of 
many. ‘[Skobelev’s] actions,’’ a Belgian 
diplomat had reported at the time, 
“mean more than just a lack of dis- 
cipline. They are evidence of efforts to 
endow panslavism with the force of a 
revolutionary movement.’ Alexander 
would have agreed with him.” 

The pan-Slavs, indeed, sought to capi- 
talize on the disillusionment of many 
who sensed the inadequacy of the tradi- 
tional autocracy but could not accept the 
radicalism of nihilists and anarchists 
either. As patriots, these people were 
grieved by their country’s setbacks both 
at home and abroad; as individuals, they 
found themselves spiritual exiles, to 
whom autocracy and orthodoxy could no 
longer offer a haven of security. Deeply 
disturbed, they looked for bold and in- 
spired leadership which could cope with 
Russia’s domestic problems and secure 
her a strong and honored position in the 
world. Unable to find it in the govern- 
ment, they had begun to look elsewhere. 
“The mood is such, the desire to join 

™ TOUTAIN, pp. 9-10, 90-91; LAMSDORFF, Jan. 11, 
1887, p. 47; Biilow to Bismarck, Oct. 27, 1887, 
Grosse Politik, V, 308; FRANK, pp. 121-23; SCHWEI- 
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some movement and hear something en- 
couraging so strong,” Pobedonostzev 
noted, “that people are ready to listen to 
anyone who claims to speak for any in- 
spiring popular cause.”’ That other, mili- 
tary as well as economic, interests fa- 
vored a more dynamic direction of affairs 
need hardly be added. As the above- 
mentioned Belgian observer wrote on an- 
other occasion: “In Russia conditions are 
undergoing a fundamental change. Be- 
side the traditional absolute sovereignty 
of the tsar, pan-Slavism is coming to 
the fore... [with the aim] of gaining 
control over the autocratic power of the 
emperor and Russia’s foreign policy.’’” 
Under these circumstances Skobelev’s 
sudden death did not put an end to these 
Bonapartist designs. ‘“‘The desire to fill 
his place is strong—army and people are 
longing for an idol,’’ the German ambas- 
sador von Schweinitz noted a year later. 
He himself could not then detect a suit- 
able successor, but the German chargé 
d’affaires, von Biilow, was told in 1886 
that a number of generals were hoping 
eventually to replace the tsar. Biilow’s 
informant added that these men were 
now looking to Boulanger to enable them 
to assume their role of a Russian Na- 
poleon. If he drew Germany into a war, 
Russia could then tackle Austria, and the 
ensuing conflict would present a vic- 
torious general with ample opportunities 
for the realization of such ambitions." 
If Alexander thus had reason enough 
to deprecate the rise of Boulanger, the 
general’s subsequent activities merely 
™ Mar. 10, 1882, Belgische Dokumente, I, 27, n. 1; 
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served to confirm his suspicions. Boulan- 
ger, who owed his ministerial appoint- 
ment to the Radical party, at once pre- 
sented himself as a warm friend of labor 
and displayed a disturbing leniency to- 
ward striking workers. In a speech before 
the chamber of deputies he spoke in 
glowing terms of the good relations be- 
tween army and labor. He also was in- 
strumental in introducing some organiza- 
tional changes in the army—measures 
which must have reminded Alexander of 
certain reforms introduced by his father’s 
minister of war, Dimitri Milyutin, as a 
result of which oppositional ideas had 
begun to infiltrate the Russian army. 
But, worst of all, Boulanger turned out 
to be one of the moving spirits behind the 
law exiling the pretenders from France 
and barring their relatives from the 
armed forces. Going beyond the law, 
he even applied it retroactively and ex- 
pelled from the army members of the 
former ruling families who had long 
served in it, among them the Duke 
d’Aumales, to whom he himself owed his 
earlier promotions. If the tsar had any 
doubts about the undesirability of an al- 
liance with France, the latter act dis- 
pelled them." 

Undoubtedly Alexander would have 
preferred to leave the matter there. Ir- 
resolute and slow-moving, he was averse 
to any changes. But matters were not al- 
lowed to rest there. The tsar might well 
boast that he was a Russian autocrat 
who could ignore the wishes and demands 
of his subjects, but he lacked the self- 
assurance to play the part consistently. 
Unsure of himself, he was unable to ig- 
nore the demands of his pan-Slav en- 
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tourage, which claimed to be the true de- 
fender of Russia’s national interests." 
Moreover, much as he disliked some of 
the aspirations of the pan-Slavs, their ac- 
tivities had the advantage of diverting 
public attention from domestic problems. 
In view of the existing discontent, he 
deemed it wise, therefore, to give them 
an outlet by granting the press greater 
freedom in the discussion of foreign af- 
fairs. There was a good deal of truth in 
his assertion to Schweinitz, when the 
latter objected to certain anti-German 
editorials, that the days of Nicholas I 
were past and that he could no longer 
control the press so fully.” Finally, the 
tsar knew that Giers, as a commoner of 
partly non-Russian descent, was unpopu- 
lar with the Russian nobility. To be sure, 
despite all efforts of Giers’s opponents to 
eliminate him, Alexander insisted on re- 
taining him, partly because he agreed 
with Giers’s pro-German policy and 
partly because the timid Giers, in many 
ways so much like Alexander, was the 
type of person in whose presence the tsar 
felt most at ease. But Giers’s unpopu- 
larity with leading circles served to 
weaken his influence on the tsar."7 
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As a result of Alexander’s ambiguous 
attitude, a tug-of-war ensued around his 
person which grew as the Boulanger 
movement gathered momentum. Giers 
confronted him with reports from the 
Russian chargé d’affaires (Ernst Kotze- 
bue) in Paris which were little reassur- 
ing. Kotzebue described France as in the 
grip of radical republican forces, with 
Boulanger their “dangerous” protago- 
nist. On a trip through the provinces, the 
envoy noted, he had been hailed every- 
where as “‘citizen general.””"® The report 
merely confirmed Alexander’s picture of 
Boulanger. “Too bad, the minister of 
war is such an unpleasant person—a man 
without convictions and a sense of tradi- 
tion,’ he noted on a later report of 
Kotzebue.’® 

On the other hand, the forces which 
had set their mind on a Franco-Russian 
rapprochement were not easily discour- 
aged. One of Boulanger’s most ardent 
supporters, Paul Dérouléde, president of 
the chauvinist League of Patriots, was 
warmly received by them when he came 
to Russia during the summer.”° In the 
fall these same circles sounded out the 
French government concerning an al- 
liance. The negotiations were undertaken 
without the knowledge of Giers and 
probably also without that of Alexander, 
but Giers’s chief aide, V. N. Lamsdorff, 
suggests in his diary that Alexander 
knew and approved of them, and Charles 
de Freycinet, the French premier to 
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whom the overtures were made, claimed 
that they were made in the name of the 
tsar.” It is not impossible that the latter, 
while favoring the pro-German policies 
of Giers, did not dare oppose the pursuit 
of the opposite policy behind the latter’s 
back. If so, it was not the only time that 
he was guilty of duplicity.” 

While the attempt to conclude an al- 
liance with France failed, efforts to re- 
store full diplomatic relations with 
France were successful. Giers conducted 
the negotiations, but Katkov and Elie de 
Cyon, a representative of French financial 
interests, seem to have takenanactivepart 
in these efforts. To make the renewed ex- 
change of ambassadors more palatable to 
Alexander, Cyon tried hard to have the 
French appoint a military man. An of- 
ficer would have the additional advan- 
tage over a civilian of more frequent ac- 
cess to the tsar, since he would also meet 
him at military reviews and parades. 
Nothing came of this plan, but Alex- 
ander was not displeased. ‘‘So much the 
better,’ he commented characteristical- 
ly, “if the new French ambassador is not 
a soldier, I’ll see that much less of him.’’?4 

In December 1886 the recent Franco- 
Russian rapprochement narrowly escaped 
facing a new crisis. The Freycinet gov- 
ernment was forced to resign—in itself a 
regrettable development from the view- 
point of the francophile camp because it 
was bound to confirm Alexander’s dis- 
trust of France’s political stability. But 
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what threatened to put a much more 
serious strain on Franco-Russian rela- 
tions was the consideration of the presi- 
dent of the chamber of deputies, Charles- 
Thomas Floquet, as Freycinet’s succes- 
sor. In 1867, when Alexander II kad vis- 
ited Paris, Floquet, in protest against 
Russia’s oppressive tactics in Poland, 
had greeted him defiantly with “Long 
live Poland, sir!’ This youthful indiscre- 
tion had never been forgotten in St. 
Petersburg, and Ambassador Arthur von 
Mohrenheim made it immediately clear 
that his position would become extremely 
difficult, should Floquet become premier. 
The idea was quickly abandoned, how- 
ever. Franco-German relations were rap- 
idly approaching a crisis just then, which 
made it imperative for Paris to avoid a 
renewed deterioration of Franco-Russian 
relations. Interestingly enough, Katkov, 
though in wholehearted agreement with 
Russian policies in Poland, tried to mini- 
mize Floquet’s action, stressing the fact 
that the latter’s political views had long 
since changed. In the interest of a rap- 
prochement with France he was prepared 
to let bygones be bygones.”4 

Katkov had good reason not to get in- 
volved in side issues—the task of con- 
verting Alexander to a francophile policy 
demanded all his attention. About this 
time he submitted to the tsar an exten- 
sive memoir in which he explained in 
great detail the advantages of a rap- 
prochement with France. Undismayed by 
a noncommittal reply, he kept pleading 
his cause in editorials and special com- 
munications to Alexander.’s Yet the tsar 
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continued to waver between Giers and 
the pan-Slavs. At his New Year’s recep- 
tion, he assured the French ambassador 
of his readiness to support France against 
Germany in case of need. To Giers he 
confided that he was now convinced that 
Katkov’s antipathy toward Germany 
was shared by all Russia. Again he ad- 
mitted frankly that he could not afford 
to ignore public opinion: “We have not 
made any mistakes so far, but if we lose 
the confidence of our people in our for- 
eign policy, everything will be lost.” 
Formerly, Lamsdorff noted, the tsar had 
not bothered about the press and had di- 
rected policies as he saw fit, but now he 
accepted the lead of the Katkovs and 
others. “Poor Russia, there are no longer 
crowned heads on her throne but 
crowned fools.”’ 

On the other hand, Alexander refused 
to dismiss Giers. This unwillingness to let 
him go was not due solely to his cus- 
tomary aversion to changes. Facing seri- 
ous financial difficulties, Russia could not 
afford to get involved in a conflict with 
Germany. This fact undoubtedly con- 
firmed the tsar in his determination to 
retain his foreign minister. Thus reas- 
sured, Giers, in turn, tried to counteract 
the promises Alexander had made to the 
French ambassador. When the latter 
asked him once more about Russia’s atti- 
tude in the event of a Franco-German 
war, Giers gave a noncommittal answer. 
He dealt just as evasively with a second 
approach a few weeks later; for he was 
convinced that a Franco-Russian agree- 
ment directed against Germany would 
hasten the outbreak of war rather than 
preserve peace. Germany was bound to 
consider it a threat to her security and 
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could be expected to proceed at once to 
the elimination of such an anti-German 
bloc.?7 

But Giers’s opponents were not dis- 
couraged. A number of incidents left no 
doubt as to the growth of Russian sym- 
pathies with France and Boulanger. His 
defiance of Germany, expressed in nu- 
merous speeches and gestures, struck an 
appreciative chord in many a Russian 
heart. One group of admiring Peters- 
burgers wanted to send him a valuable 
Cossack sword with the revealing in- 
scription: ‘Dare, God helps the Bold!” 
It is true that at Giers’s suggestion the 
tsar intervened in this case, but no such 
intervention took place on the occasion 
of other pro-Boulangist demonstrations. 
“Tt is always the same story,” Schweinitz 
complained. ‘‘Alexander does not want 
to conclude an alliance with France, but 
just as little is he ready to acknowledge 
Giers’s policy as his own and defend it 
against Katkov.’”* 

Under these circumstances Katkov, 
too, felt sure enough of his ground to per- 
sist in his advocacy of a rapprochement 
with France. There were more editorials 
playing up the dangers of Giers’s policy 
while minimizing France’s weakness. In 
March he launched a full-fledged attack 
on the foreign minister. No longer con- 
tent with merely urging a Franco-Rus- 
sian understanding, he now attacked 
Giers’s policy as incompatible with that 
of the tsar. He also divulged for the first 
time the existence of the secret Three 
Emperors’ League and demanded that it 


27 Tbid., Jan. 11, 12, 14, 16, 1887, pp. 47, 5°, 53, 
56; Laboulaye to Flourens, Feb. 20, 1887, Documents 
diplomatiques, 1st ser., VI, 461; GORIAINOV, loc. cit., 
PP. 331-32. 

28 Denkwiirdigkeiten, 11, 335-36; Giers to Alexan- 
der, Mar. 13/1, 1887, Krasnyi Arkhiv, LXXII (1935), 
72; TOUTAIN, pp. 216-17; Memoirs of Prince von 
Biilow (4 vols.; New York, 1931-33), IV, 609. 
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not be renewed.” But this time Katkov 
overshot his mark. Alexander resented 
this brazen interference with his policies 
and ordered that the editor be officially 
reprimanded. On the intervention of 
Pobedonostzev, however, who pointed 
out to the tsar that Katkov had merely 
expressed the thoughts of many Russian 
patriots, Alexander quickly reconsidered. 
In the end Katkov received only an oral 
warning and was requested to discuss his 
differences with Giers.*° 

Katkov understood this to mean that 
Alexander’s objections need not be taken 
too seriously. In a subsequent memoir to 
the tsar he reiterated his charge that 
Giers was pursuing a policy of his own, in 
disregard of Alexander’s instructions. 
And on this occasion, in discussing his 
cwn program, he declared himself in 
favor of an outright “defensive agree- 
ment”’ with France." 

Giers, on the other hand, seems to 
have believed that he had scored a vic- 
tory over Katkov. For once he even felt 
strong enough to ignore a request of the 
tsar. When Katkov called on him in ac- 
cordance with Alexander’s orders, Giers 
refused to see him. He assured Lamsdorff 
that Katkov had failed to impress the 
tsar with his latest memoir and that the 
latter had definitely changed his mind 
concerning the editor and his associates. 
Yet, to his great disappointment, his 
name was not included in the honors list 
at Easter, although, according to the 

29 Editorial of Mar. 7, 1887, Sobranye, 1887, pp. 
124-26. Alexander’s ambiguous suggestions about 
informing Katkov concerning these secret agree- 
ments (LAMsporFF, Jan. 12, 1887, p. 52) may have 


encouraged the latter to publish whatever he could 
find out. 
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rules of protocol, he had long been en- 
titled to such public distinction.” 

To Giers, Alexander’s attitude was of 
particular importance just then. The 
Three Emperors’ League was about to 
expire. While Giers preferred to renew it 
in its existing form, other advisers, in so 
far as they favored an agreement with 
any Germanic power at all, suggested the 
conclusion of an alliance with Germany, 
excluding Austria. For a long time Alex- 
ander wavered between the two alterna- 
tives, but in the end, in view of the ap- 
parently irreconcilable conflict of Rus- 
sian and Austrian interests, he decided in 
favor of an alliance with Germany alone. 

If Alexander still had doubts concern- 
ing the wisdom of maintaining treaty re- 
lations with Germany, events in France 
soon reassured him about their desirabil- 
ity. In mid-May the French government 
was overthrown, ostensibly over a finan- 
cial controversy but actually in order to 
eliminate Boulanger. By his aggressive 
attitude toward Germany the minister of 
war had become a serious liability. The 
tsar looked upon the whole incident as 
but another proof of France’s instability, 
a conclusion which Mohrenheim’s pessi- 
mistic reports helped to confirm. At the 
same time there were once more alarming 
rumors that Floquet might become pre- 
mier—a prospect made no more palatable 
by the (probably unfounded) report that 
Katkov had assured Floquet of Russia’s 
support.*3 

The conclusion of a treaty with Ger- 
many appeared imperative under these 
circumstances. Alexander was even ready 
to extend the treaty period to five years 

32 Tbid., p. 79; Lamsporrr, April 4, 1887, p. 82; 
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instead of the three-year period of the 
Three Emperors’ League. Moreover, in 
order to prove his good faith, the tsar de- 
cided to adopt strong measures against 
some of the most vociferous leaders of 
the anti-German camp. When General 
A. V. Bogdanovitch, on a visit to Paris, 
declared himself in favor of a Franco- 
Russian alliance, he was immediately dis- 
charged from the army. When a few days 
later Boulanger sounded out the Russian 
government about a proposed visit, Alex- 
ander instructed Mohrenheim to try to 
prevent the trip. The tsar also ordered 
steps to be taken against those who had 
had a hand in Katkov’s disclosure of the 
secret Three Emperors’ League. (This 
further expression of Alexander’s dis- 
favor may well have contributed to the 
sudden death of the famous editor a few 
weeks later.)54 

However, the proposed treaty in- 
volved more than the problem of Russo- 
German relations. It was bound to af- 
fect Russia’s relations with France, too. 
Once concluded, it would preclude a 
Franco-Russian alliance, so ardently ad- 
vocated by a growing sector of army and 
press. If anything became known about 
the conclusion of a new treaty with Ger- 
many, there might be strong repercus- 
sions. Hence Alexander insisted on ab- 
solute secrecy, and a corresponding pro- 
vision was included in the final treaty 
(Art. V of the “Reinsurance Treaty”’ of 
June 18, 1887). In addition, while pledg- 
ing both signatories to remain neutral in 
case of either one’s involvement in war, 
the treaty, unlike the Three Emperors’ 
League, released Russia from this obliga- 
tion, should Germany attack France 
(Art. I). Going beyond the provisions of 

34 GoRIAINOYV, loc. cit., p. 338; FEOKTISTOV, pp. 
262-63; Schweinitz to Bismarck, June 1, 1887, 
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the Three Emperors’ League of 1884, it 
gave Russia full freedom of action in such 
a case. (Conversely, Germany was to re- 
tain her freedom of action in case of a 
Russian attack on Austria.) Finally, 
Count Paul Shuvalov, the Russian am- 
bassador in Berlin, was ordered to point 
out to Bismarck in the preliminary ne- 
gotiations that, regardless of the respon- 
sibility for a future Franco-German war, 
Russia would never permit the complete 
annihilation of France.* 

Meanwhile, Boulanger had been forced 
to leave Paris. He was assigned com- 
mand of an army corps in Clermont-Fer- 
rand in central France, far from the capi- 
tal. The reports Mohrenheim sent home 
suggested that the general was hardly the 
heroic figure his Russian sympathizers 
saw in him. “This little god... is al- 
ready a dead man.”’ More important, the 
envoy reported happily, the Radicals had 
suffered a bad defeat, and the French 
government was much stronger now than 
when Boulanger was one of its mem- 
bers.%° 

Alexander had now more reason than 
ever to shy away from contact with the 
general. To support him would have 
meant to antagonize both the German 
and the French governments. French 
sympathizers of the general were there- 
fore refused admission to Russia. Dérou- 
léde, who came to attend Katkov’s funer- 
al, was detained at the frontier for a day 
on a minor technicality and was ignored 
by the press on instructions from the 
government. Giers refused to see him, 
and the governor of Nishni-Novgorod, 
General N. M. Baranov, almost lost his 
job for attending a reception in Dé- 
rouléde’s honor. Similarly, Mohrenheim 

35 Shuvalov’s report, May 17/5, 1887, Krasnyi 
Arkhiv, I (1922), r16-21. 


36 To Giers, July 13/1, Aug. 10/ July 29, 1887, 
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refused to see Boulanger, who came to 
call on him while the ambassador was 
vacationing not far from Clermont-Fer- 
rand.37 

At the same time, however, Russia 
drew closer to other French circles. For 
more than a year she had found it in- 
creasingly difficult to satisfy her ever 
present financial needs in the German 
capital market, up to then her most im- 
portant source of credit. Doubtful of 
Russian solvency, German banking 
circles were shying away from further 
commitments. Political and economic 
controversies, too, discouraged new Ger- 
man investments—a development which 
culminated in Bismarck’s request to the 
Reichsbank not to accept any more Rus- 
sian securities as collateral for loans. 
Under these circumstances the Russian 
government turned to France for help. 
The first agreement with French banks 
was concluded in May 1887 and was soon 
followed by others. Within a short time 
Paris had taken Berlin’s place as Rus- 
sia’s chief capital market. 

These shifting economic alignments 
confronted Alexander with new prob- 
lems. As Giers told Biilow, the tsar was 
as fully as ever aware of the fact that 
those who advocated an alliance with 
France and war against Germany hoped 
to overthrow him or at least curb his 
powers. Nor had he become less opposed 
to the idea of a political rapprochement 
with a republican France, according to 
Giers. Yet, while the tsar still considered 
the alliance with Germany the corner- 
stone of his foreign policy, he now re- 
frained from all gestures in favor of the 

37 Mohrenheim to Giers, Aug. 6 / July 25, 1887, 
Giers to Alexander, Aug. 31/19, 1887, both with 
Alexander’s comments, ibid., pp. 79-80; Laboulaye 
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Reich, “carefully maneuvering between 
his foreign minister and public opinion.”’ 
With increasing frequency the question 
was being asked as to how long Alexan- 
der would be able to withstand the pres- 
sure of the latter. Herbert Bismarck, who 
saw him later that year, found him tired 
of fighting the pan-Slavs and feared that 
he would eventually succumb to the lat- 
ter’s agitation.*? 

Further complications arose when it 
became clear that Boulanger was chang- 
ing his political affiliations. Originally the 
idol of the Radicals, he gradually shifted 
his allegiance to the conservative camp. 
While avoiding a complete break with 
the former, he concluded political agree- 
ments with the Orleanists.4° Was the 
general abandoning his “‘revolutionary”’ 
associations and thus becoming an ac- 
ceptable strong man? The question could 
not fail to preoccupy Alexander, all the 
more as he had just received new evi- 
dence of France’s instability—the presi- 
dent of the republic, heretofore at least 
one island of stability in the choppy sea 
of French politics, had had to resign be- 
cause of a corruption scandal in which 
his son-in-law was involved. 

The following months brought addi- 


39 Biilow to Bismarck, Sept. 28, Nov. 23, 1887, 
Schweinitz to same, Sept. 2, 1887, Grosse Politik, V, 
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in the hands of the tsar. Bismarck succeeded, how- 
ever, in convincing Alexander of their spuriousness 
(Grosse Politik, V, 338-50). Apparently Boulanger 
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tional evidence of the general’s change of 
heart. Growing numbers of royalists and 
Bonapartists came out in his support. In 
March, while still on active duty, he won 
an impressive victory in a by-election. 
Dismissed from the army for various 
violations of discipline, he repeated this 
success on two other occasions in April. 
At the same time his popularity in Rus- 
sia was as great as ever, with many mili- 
tary and political leaders among his most 
enthusiastic supporters. Mohrenheim re- 
ported from Paris that Boulanger had 
asked several prominent Russians to 
launch a propaganda campaign on his be- 
half in the Russian press. Whether as a 
result of such activities or because of a 
general sympathy with the Boulangist 
movement, he did receive the warm sup- 
port of the Russian press. 

Yet Alexander hesitated to follow the 
lead of public opinion. Earlier that year 
he had finally decided to establish closer 
relations with the existing French gov- 
ernment. Such a rapprochement had 
seemed imperative in view of the possi- 
bility of an imminent conflict with Aus- 
tria. The most striking evidence of this 
change of policy had been the official 
reconciliation between Mohrenheim and 
Floquet. Since Mohrenheim still consid- 
ered the general greatly overrated, the 
tsar saw no reason for a change of mind. 
In consequence, efforts were made once 
more to discourage all open manifesta- 
tions of sympathy for Boulanger. Feok- 
tistov, the chief censor, received instruc- 
tions to intervene against pro-Boulangist 
propaganda in the press. And when Alex- 
ander’s brother, Grand Duke Vladimir, 
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visited Paris during that spring, he re- 
fused to receive the general.‘ 

As usual, however, Alexander could 
not bring himself to pursue one policy 
consistently. At the very time at which 
the press received instructions to play 
down the Boulangist movement, three 
prominent Boulangist sympathizers were 
conspicuously honored by the tsar. Gen- 
eral Bogdanovitch, who had been dis- 
missed a year before because of his open 
advocacy of a Franco-Russian alliance, 
was appointed to a high administrative 
post; General Baranov, who had at- 
tended the banquet in Dérouléde’s honor, 
received a decoration; and Count Nikolai 
Ignatiev, another prominent pan-Slav, 
became president of the Slavic Relief So- 
ciety. The immediate result was that the 
pan-Slavs resumed their pro-Boulangist 
agitation with renewed vigor.‘ 

In the fall of 1888 the tenor of Mohren- 
heim’s reports changed. Boulanger, the 
envoy pointed out, was now definitely 
the candidate of the monarchists. Al- 
though the general had scored new elec- 
toral successes, the ambassador still 
doubted that he was the man to rescue 
France from her domestic troubles. How- 
ever, he now suggested that, should Bou- 
langer prove stronger than anticipated, 
he would be a worth-while ally to have. 
Closer relations with France had mean- 
while become still more important, for 
financial as well as political reasons, after 
an effort to improve relations with Ger- 
many had proved abortive. Once more in 
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serious financial difficulties, St. Peters- 
burg seized eagerly upon a new offer 
from French bankers to help her float an- 
other loan. At the same time Russia con- 
cluded an important arms deal with the 
French republic. 

Under these circumstances the prob- 
lem of Boulanger assumed particular sig- 
nificance. In whorn was Russia to see the 
better guarantor of effective help—in the 
existing parliamentary government or in 
a military dictatorship under the gen- 
eral? The question was soon to be de- 
cided. 

In January 1889 a by-election had to 
be held in Paris. Boulanger made every 
effort to endear himself to Russia and 
present himself as the foremost champion 
of an alliance with that country. He 
fought his campaign under the slogan, 
““Gambetta-Skobelev-Boulanger,”’ and 
his campaign posters bore the legends 
“With the tsar for God and France’’ and 
“Long live Russia, long live Boulanger!” 
In view of his apparently certain vic- 
tory, Alexander prepared himself re- 
luctantly ‘to accept Boulanger as the 
future leader of the French government.” 

As expected, Boulanger won the elec- 
tion, but he did not take over the govern- 
ment. However, Kotzebue, who by then 
had come to sympathize strongly with 
the general, continued to send home 
glowing reports about the popularity and 
the political acumen of the general. He 
explained Boulanger’s inactivity by his 
wish to avoid the use of force and his con- 
fidence that nation-wide elections would 
prove him the choice of the country. 
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Kotzebue also sent back a detailed re- 
port of Boulanger’s political plans. His 
government was to include legitimists 
and clericals, he would do away with the 
antireligious legislation of former govern- 
ments and would at once recall the 
princes from exile. His government would 
be modeled on the First Consulate, with 
an assembly strictly limited in its func- 
tions, without legislative initiative and 
control of the government, and with pro- 
visions for occasional plebiscites.‘7 

Alexander, however, was not too en- 
thusiastic. Whatever else he may have 
felt—and the allusion to the First Con- 
sulate may well have strengthened old 
suspicions—he still had his doubts about 
the general’s ability. ‘““Boulanger’s pro- 
gram is not bad,’’ he commented, “but 
can he do it?’’ Nevertheless, he in- 
structed Giers to conduct his policy in 
such a way as to assure friendly relations 
with Boulanger, in case he should come 
to power, without, however, jeopardizing 
relations with the existing government. 
Giers , however, was much less certain of 
Boulanger’s prospects. Fearful lest too 
open a manifestation of interest in the 
general might lead to a further deteriora- 
tion of Russo-German relations, he urged 
Kotzebue to be careful in his reports on 
the general .4* 

Meanwhile, an incident occurred the 
outcome of which confirmed his doubts 
concerning Boulanger’s strength. In mid- 
February demonstrations were organized 
by chauvinist elements in Paris in con- 
nection with the so-called ‘“‘Ashinov af- 
fair.” N. I. Ashinov, a Cossack leader, 
had been trying to extend the influence 
of the Russian Orthodox church to Ethio- 

47 To Giers, Jan. 31/19, Feb. 14/2, 1889, Krasnyi 
Arkhiv, LXXITI (1935), 94-06. 
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pia and possibly even establish a Russian 
colony at the Gulf of Aden. In doing so, 
he had enter¢d French territory. The 
French, in order to oust him, had a 
cruiser bombard his force, after consulta- 
tion with St. Petersburg. Thereupon the 
League of Patriots and other Boulangist 
groups protested ‘“‘with the greatest in- 
dignation against the incredible attitude 
of the parliamentary government which 
has permitted Russian blood to be shed 
by French hands—something all pa- 
triots must repudiate.”’ But the govern- 
ment, with unexpected energy, dissolved 
the league and arrested a number of Bou- 
langists. At the same time, in order to 
draw rightist support away from Boulan- 
ger, it rescinded the decree which had 
forced the Duke d’Aumales into exile. In 
this test of strength it proved itself 
clearly the stronger.*® 

Its success did not fail to impress 
Kotzebue. Now he, too, became more 
cautious in his estimate of Boulanger’s 
prospects. Yet, while less sanguine about 
the general’s immediate chances, he still 
believed in the latter’s eventual success. 
Even Boulanger’s flight to Brussels, to 
escape arrest, did not shake his confi- 
dence. He felt quite certain that the crisis 
would prove to be useful, inasmuch as it 
would confirm his popularity. In fact, he 
stated, ‘“‘the general was never as highly 
respected as now.”’ And in another dis- 
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patch he reported happily about a con- 
versation with a Boulangist just back 
from Brussels who had told him about 
the general’s future plans. Boulanger 
seemed as undaunted as ever; he was 
confident of obtaining a majority in the 
forthcoming national elections and would 
then seize power and carry out his pro- 
gram of constitutional reforms.’° Nor 
was Kotzebue alone among Russians in 
his sympathies. As late as May, the Bel- 
gian minister in St. Petersburg noted 
that almost all Russian papers were pro- 
Boulangist. Later that month Mohren- 
heim reported from Paris that the editor 
of Petersburgskiya Vedomosti had given a 
banquet in honor of some Boulangists, 
and he suggested that further Russian 
demonstrations in favor of the general 
were likely. (Alexander immediately gave 
an order to prohibit them.) Mohrenheim, 
too, believed that Boulanger still had a 
chance to win the elections, and he re- 
ported that the centenary of the French 
Revolution had met with little enthusi- 
asm. But he added with regret that Bou- 
langer disclaimed all intentions to set up 
a dictatorship. 

To Alexander this latter fact was prob- 
ably no news. For some months, Boulan- 
ger had denied that he had dictatorial 
ambitions, in order to increase his follow- 
ing on the left.* But Alexander saw no 
reason to change his mind about the 
general, in whom he had so long seen a 
threat to France’s, as well as to Russia’s, 
political stability. He remained deter- 


5° To Giers, Mar. 14/2, Apr. 11 / Mar. 30, 1889, 
Krasnyi Arkhiv, LXXII (1935), 98, 100-101; 
LamsporrF, Mar. 5, 20, 1889, pp. 165, 195-96. 

S' Pitteurs-Hiegarts to Chimay, May 1, 1880, 
Belgische Dokumente, I, 278; Mohrenheim to Giers, 
May 20/8, with Alexander’s marginal instruction, 
and May 22/10, 1889, Krasnyi Arkhiv, LXXII 
(1935), 102-4. 


52 DANSETTE, pp. 264-65. 
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mined not to give any support to the 
Boulangist movement. 

Yet Boulanger realized that official 
Russian support, and with it the prospect 
of a Russian alliance, would be a great 
asset to him in the elections. He decided, 
therefore, to address himself directly to 
the tsar in order to dispel Alexander’s 
suspicions. In August he wrote a letter 
to Alexander in which he explained his 
basic policies. The letter shrewdly ca- 
tered to the tsar’s prejudices while at the 
same time trying to remove his fears. 
Presenting himself as the choice of Provi- 
dence—a claim meant to impress the 
deeply religious tsar—Boulanger pleaded 
with Alexander to see in him the only 
guarantor of law and order in France and 
hence of a strong France, such as Rus- 
sia’s interests demanded. For the rest he 
would support the republic, as any at- 
tempt to restore the monarchy, could 
only lead to new difficulties. And,’ while 
restoring religious peace, he would up- 
root the “scourge of parliamentarism 
and the monstrous abuses resulting from 
it.” Bribery and corruption would be 
suppressed. Social questions would re- 
ceive his careful attention, but socialism 
would be fought relentlessly. “‘I shall 
work for peace and good relations with 
all Powers, Sire, but for sincerely cordial 
ones only with one—Russia.’”’ He con- 
cluded by assuring Alexander once more 
of France’s and his own desire of, and 
need for, peace. “‘A peaceful strong 
France—this is what you must wish in 
Russia’s interest. Such a France, I too 
wish, Sire; and such a France I want to 
give you.”’ But Alexander was little im- 
pressed. “Modest and reasonable,” he 
noted at the head of the letter, “but 
whether he is able to do it remains to be 


53 Aug. 9, 1889, Krasnyi Arkhiv, XIV (1926), 
261-62. 
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seen!’’ The letter was officially ignored.54 

His caution proved well justified. In 
the elections in September, Boulangism 
suffered a fatal defeat. Changes in the 
electoral procedure, compromising reve- 
lations concerning Boulanger’s private 
life during a trial in absentia, and, most 
important, the absence of the general 
during the campaign, all contributed to 
this outcome. Mohrenheim tried to 
blame the defeat on a governmental pol- 
icy of intimidation, persecution, and 
fraud, but he admitted at the same time 
that the growing prestige of the govern- 
ment and the centenary of the Revolu- 
tion, which he had dismissed as quite 
unimpressive only a few months earlier, 
might have contributed to the victory of 
the republic. Whatever the reason, how- 
ever, the ambassador felt that the gov- 

54Giers to Boutenev, Aug. 22, 1889, Corre- 


spondance diplomatique de M. de Staal (1884-1900), 
ed. A. MEYENDORFF (Paris, 1929), II, 51. 
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ernment would prove stronger from now 
on and thus deserve greater confidence.‘ 

Yet, for the time being, Alexander was 
spared the necessity of any further deci- 
sions. The pan-Slavs, deprived of their 
French idol, became temporarily more 
restrained in their advocacy of a Russo- 
French alliance. But soon new develop- 
ments, among them the expiration of the 
Reinsurance Treaty, made such an al- 
liance imperative. Alexander was forced 
to abandon his previous objections and 
cast his lot with the French republic. 
Less than two years after Boulanger’s 
final defeat the Russian autocrat was to 
listen, bareheaded, to the ‘‘Marseil- 
laise,’’ the battle hymn of the French 
Revolution. 
St. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 

55 To Giers, Sept. 22/10, 1889, Krasnyi Arkhiv, 
LXXII (1935), 104-5. 


86 Greind] to Chimay, Nov. 30, 1889, Belgische 
Dokumente, I, 300. 
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OXFORDSHIRE ENCLOSURE COMMISSIONERS, 1737-1856: 


W. E. TATE 


I 


NCLOSURE commissioners are not very 

prominent figures in our literature. There 
are, however, a few early casual mentions of 
both commissioners and surveyors and of com- 
missioner-surveyors—rarely flattering ones.? 
With the coming of the eighteenth century and 
the gradual evolution of the enclosure act, 
references to the men who were to carry such 
acts into effect become much more common. 
Arthur Young has several mentions of enclosure 
commissioners—in general, very unfavorable 
ones.4 The fact that Young was so constant an 
advocate of wholesale enclosure has given all 


* This work is based on the findings of an inquiry 
completed with the aid of the George Webb Medley 
Trustees. My thanks are due to the trustees for the 
assistance they have given me. They are due also to 
Balliol College for permission to publish a part of 
this article, which was delivered during a course of 
lectures in Trinity term, 1947. I have to thank also 
for many useful suggestions the gentlemen appointed 
to supervise my research, Mr. R. Lennard of Wad- 
ham, and Mr. A. W. Ashby, director of the Agricul- 
tural Economics Research Institute. 


2 E.g.,D.Lupton 1622,in Harleian miscellany, IX, 
326-27. The surveyor has recently been treated by E. 
G. R. Taytor, “The surveyor,” Economic history re- 
view, XVII (1947), 121-33. The article, however, deals 
with these men only to the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century—long before the era of parliamen- 
tary enclosure. A most valuable and interesting 
treatment of the commissioners is that by M. W. 
BERESFORD, “Commissioners of enclosure,” Eco- 
nomic history review, XVI (1946), 130-40. So far as 
I know, these are the only two studies on these sub- 
jects to have appeared in print. 


3See, for example, H. Homer, Essay upon the 
nature and method of ascertaining the specifick shares 
of proprietors upon the inclosure of common fields 
(Oxford, 1766), pp. 4-6. 

4 Northern tour (London, 1770), I, 122, 222, 232, 
and 236; General view of the agriculture of the county 
of Norfolk (London, 1804), p. 184; and General view 
of the agriculture of the county of Lincoln (London, 
1799), p. 85. 


the more point to his criticisms and no doubt ex- 
plains why his comments are so often repro- 
duced in the textbooks. 

Not all the critics allege deliberate unfair- 
ness. One who stresses very strongly the risk of 
it rather weakens the effect of his criticisms by 
suggesting as adequate safeguards the increas- 
ing of the number of commissioners beyond the 
usual three, the requirement that they should 
be legally qualified, and the giving of some right 
of appeal against their decisions.s It might ap- 
pear that there was some safeguard against the 
grosser forms of misconduct when, as sometimes 
occurred, the commission included men of rank 
and ‘substance—peers, gentlemen, and clergy- 
men, who usually acted without fee. But these 
were appointed very rarely except perhaps in 
the early days of the movement, when it was 
usual to insert in the act the names of a dozen 
or a score of persons, including a good propor- 
tion of local dignitaries (who, however, rarely 
signed the award, so presumably took little part 
in the proceedings). 

The Somerset reporter describes the whole 
business of the nomination of commissioners as 
“a little system of patronage . . . [by which] the 
lord of the soil, the rector, and a few of the prin- 
cipal commissioners monopolise and distribute 
the appointments.’ The 1800 Report on en- 
closure bills speaks of the necessity of investing 
the commissioners with “a summary and in 
most cases an uncontrollable jurisdiction,’’7 
while the General report on enclosures, issued 


5S ANON., Enquiry into the advantages and disad- 
vantages resulting from bills of inclosure (London, 
1780), pp. 48-49, where it is suggested that barristers 
rather than attorneys should be appointed to add 
legal knowledge to the common sense of “gentlemen, 
clergy, and intelligent farmers” (p. 49). 


6 J. BILLINGSLEY, General view of the agriculture 
of Somerset (London, 1797), p. 59. 


7Great Britain, Parliamentary papers, House of 
commons reports, 1715-1803, IX (1774-1802) (Lon- 
don, 1803), “Report from the select committee on 
bills of inclosure,” 230. 
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only eight years later, uses almost the same 
words as Young had previously employed in 
speaking of the competence of the persons to 
whom this jurisdiction was intrusted. Rather 
naively this same report quotes as a safeguard 
against injustice the fact that ‘‘a commissioner’s 
prospect of future employment in this profitable 
capacity depends upon his character for in- 
tegrity and justice.’’® It will be seen below that 
some very well-known authorities have sug- 
gested that it was a great deal more likely to 
depend upon the satisfaction he gave to the 
larger interests, which alone could offer him 
any future prospect of such further employ- 
ment. 

Most modern writers have tended either to 
ignore the question of who the commissioners 
were and how honestly they did their work (for 
example, Gilbert Slater, Lord Ernle, and Arch- 
deacon William Cunningham hardly mention 
them)? or else to take a critical view both of 
the commissioners’ personalities and of their 
actions. For example, Wilhelm Hasbach says: 
“The Commissioners were as a rule attorneys,’° 
nominated by the man or men most interested 
in the measure. They had to take an oath, but 
it was too general in its terms to withold [sic] 
them from prejudicing the weaker parties in the 
face of the interest they had in obliging their 
patron. The appointment was a profitable one, 
and if they gave satisfaction they might hope to 
be recommended for similar employment in the 
future.” 

J. L. and Barbara Hammond, too, clearly 
imply that the commissioners were bound to 
serve the interests which appointed them and 
which alone could offer them any similar em- 
ployment in the future."? Charlotte Waters says 
cryptically and rather unkindly: “Much de- 
pended upon the character of the commis- 


®Great Britain, Board of agriculture, General 
report on .. . enclosures (London, 1808), p. 119. 

9G. StaTer, The English peasantry and the en- 
closures of common fields (London 1908); R. PROTH- 
ERO (Lord Ernle), English farming past and pres- 
ent (4th ed.; London, 1927); W. CUNNINGHAM, 
Growth of English industry and commerce (5th ed.; 
Cambridge, 1938). 

te As a rule they certainly were not, though there 
was a good proportion of country attorneys among 
them. 

™ W. Hassacu, History of the English agricultural 
labourer (London, 1908), p. 62. 

12J. L. and B. Hammonp, The viliage labourer 
(London, 1912), passim. 
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sioners, and their nomination was usually in 
the hands of the promoter of the Bill.’”*3 Paul 
Mantoux writes: ‘“[The lord of the manor and 
the principal commoners]...chose men de- 
voted to them . . . unless they preferred to sit on 
the commission themselves. The unlimited 
authority of the Commissioners was no other 
than their own. It is not surprising that they 
should have used it to their own advantage.’’'4 

One of the few modern writers who has any- 
thing good to say of the commissioners is 
E. C. K. Gonner. He thinks that, “‘although the 
influence of the lord of the manor and the large 
proprietors might [it certainly did] decide the 
nomination of the commissioners, the men 
chosen were generally persons of experience and 
integrity” (italics mine) and “taken as a whole 
the work of division and apportionment appears 
to have been discharged conscientiously and 
fairly.’’*s W. H. Curtler, writing professedly from 
the standpoint of one sympathizing with the 
landowning classes, speaks in very similar 
terms.'® 

H. R. Thomas’ admirable study of the rnove- 
ment in Staffordshire seems to have led him to 
the same conclusion;?7 and the present writer, 
who entered upon an inquiry into the subject 
with quite contrary beliefs, must admit that his 
own work has brought him to the same opin- 
ion.'® Clearly, what is needed is reliable con- 
temporary evidence, and this seems very diffi- 
cult to obtain. 

One tends to be somewhat skeptical of both 


3C. M. Waters, Short economic history of Eng- 
land (Oxford, 1925), p. 312. 

'4P, Mantoux, The industrial revolution in the 
eighteenth century (London, 1928), p. 173. Although 
Mantoux quotes contemporary evidence for his 
statement, it is clearly not true that, in general, the 
commissioners were landowners, i.e., substantial 
ones. In fact, apart from the unusual instance of 
some early enclosures in Lancashire, it was highly 
exceptional for them to be so. 

1s E. K. C. GONNER, Common land and inclosure 
(London, 1912), pp. 94-95. 

1% W. H. Curtcer, The enclosure and redistribu- 
tion of our land (Oxford, 1920), passim. 

7H. R. THomas, The enclosures of open fields 
and commons in Staffordshire, in “Historical collec- 
tions for Staffordshire” (Kendal, 1931), p. 74. 

W. E. Tare, Parliamentary enclosure in the 
county of Nottingham (“Thoroton Society record 
series,” Vol. V [Nottingham, 1931]). Facts sum- 
marized in the general introduction by T. M. 
Blagg, editor. 
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the extreme points of view and to fancy that 
here the truth may lie in the mean. Mantoux 
has suggested that, before one can make any 
general statement upon such matters, more re- 
search is necessary. “It is most interesting there- 
fore, to know who these commissioners were, 
what social class they came from, by whom 
they were appointed.’*9 But even he, while 
answering the third question he has put, makes 
very little further reference to the other two. 
Howard Swales has investigated the personnel 
responsible for carrying into effect the Lindsey 
acts, and his final conclusion is that the com- 
missioners responsible for the execution of these 
acts (184 in all) were largely “graziers, farmers, 
clergy, [and] gentlemen,” with a substantial 
proportion of professional surveyors. So far as 
the writer knows, the only localized studies of 
the question available are Swales’s essay on Lin- 
colnshire?® and Maurice Beresford’s recent and 
most detailed and valuable study of Warwick- 
shire.” And Beresford’s conclusions are much the 
same as Swales’s. 


II 


The file of enclosure acts available for Ox- 
fordshire in the Bodleian Library, among the 
county records, and in the British Museum is 
almost a complete one, so the writer has felt 
that any conclusions drawn from it might per- 
haps have some general interest and sig- 
nificance. 

In a recent research into certain aspects of 
the history of enclosure in Oxfordshire he has 
had occasion to examine all the available copies 
of 136 local enclosure acts and 128 enclosure 
awards under them. Actually, he has found 134 
of the acts and 125 of the awards. In addition, 
he has examined the records of 13 enclosures 
under the 1836 and 1839 general acts, some of 
which were put into operation by commis- 
sioners. He jotted down in passing the names 
and descriptions of the men concerned, and 
lately he has tried to find out as much as possi- 
ble about these men who were concerned with 
implementing the great agrarian change. 

Apart from enclosures under the general acts 


"9 MANTOUX, p. 173. 


20H. Swa.es, ‘Parliamentary enclosures of 
Lindsey,” Associated Architectural and Archaeologi- 
cal Societies reports (Lincoln, 1935-36), XLII, 233- 
74; XLIII, 85-120. 

21 BERESFORD, “Commissioners of enclosure,” 
lac. cit. 
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of 1845 onward (which were put into operation 
by “assistant commissioners” emnloved by the 
national enclosure commissioners), there were 
then in Oxfordshire, from 1696 to 1857, 149 
enclosures under private act and under the 1836 
and 1839 general acts. These acts were carried 
into effect by 107 different commissioners.” 

In the earlier acts in Oxfordshire, as else- 
where, it was quite usual for the commission to 
include five or six persons.?3 The first twenty 
acts which appointed commissioners, from Bices- 
ter Market End, 1757 (30 Geo. II, c. 7), to 
Wootton, 1769 (8 and g Geo. III, c. 96), average 
rather more than four commissioners per act. 
Throughout the period of enclosure the number 
of commissioners was, for obvious reasons, usu- 
ally an odd one, three or five.?4 In this part of it, 
however, no act had less than two commission- 
ers or more than four. In the last twenty acts 
chronologically, from Iffley, 1815 (55 Geo. III, 
c. 102), to Chalgrove, 1843 (6 and 7 Vic. c. 7), 


2 Not all enclosure acts appointed commission- 
ers. Of the Oxfordshire ones, these did not: Salford, 
1696 (7 and 8 Wm. III, c. 16); Mixbury, 1730 (3 
Geo. II, c. 5); Whitehill, 1777 (17 Geo. ITI, c. 55); 
Eynsham, 1781 (21 Geo. III, c. 38); Hanwell, 1783 
(23 Geo. III, c. 43); Little Stoke, etc., 1788 (28 Geo. 
III, c. 6); Combe, 1793 (33 Geo. III, c. 22); and 
Little Haseley, etc., 1827 (8 Geo. IV, c. 24). Most of 
these are estate acts or acts confirming enclosure 
agreements. The Rousham estate act of 1775 (15 
Geo. III, c. 47) appointed ten commissioners, but 
the act is of very unusual form, and they are omitted 
from my calculations. In addition, two enclosures 
under the 1836 General Act (6 and 7 Wm. IV, c. 115) 
—Leafield, 1836-37, and Cuxham, 1836-46—were 
carried out without any commissioners, since 
seven-eighths of the proprietors had agreed to this 
being done. So the 107 commissioners served under 
138 acts. I omit from this calculation some thirteen 
instances where one commissioner replaced another 
who died, became incapacitated, or refused to act. 


23 Comparison is available with four hundred 
parishes representing most of the enclosures by par- 
liamentary authority in Staffordshire, Warwick- 
shire, and Worcestershire. Here 9°6 commissioners 
acted, but the 986 names cover only 316 individuals, 
of whom 194 were concerned on one occasion only 
and 47 more than four times each. 


44 Though Fringford, 1760 (1 Geo. III, c. 35); 
North Leigh, 1758 (31 Geo. II, c. 29); and Somerton, 
1765 (5 Geo. III, c. 83) had six each, and Chester- 
ton, 1767 (7 Geo. III, c. 7), had seven. The score of 
acts from South Leigh, 1792 (32 Geo. III, c. 66), to 
Whitchurch, 1800 (39 and 40 Geo. III, c. 78), how- 
ever, average almost exactly three commissioners 
per enclosure. 
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the average number of commissioners per act 
was 1.2. No act in this later period had more 
than two commissioners. Even in early times, in 
Oxfordshire at any rate, it was rather the excep- 
tion than the rule for a commission to consist of 
three members. Later on, when criticism had 
been leveled at the process of parliamentary 
enclosure because of its expense, it became usual] 
to have two commissioners or one only, while 
throughout the whole period some enclosures 
were carried out directly by the parties con- 
cerned, without the appointment of any com- 
missioners at all. 

It appears, then, that the convenient text- 
book generalization which has it that a ‘“‘nor- 
mal’ enclosure commission consisted of three 
members,?5 one each representing (a) the lord 
of the manor, (0) the impropriator (where there 
was one) and the rector or vicar, and (c) the 
remaining proprietors, is but an approximation 
to the facts. 

The commissioners were not always named in 
the act. The Somerton act of 1765 (5 Geo. III, 
c. 83) includes no names, but reference to the 
award shows that five commissioners acted. ‘At 
Whitchurch, 1800 (39 and 40 Geo. III, c. 78), 
two commissioners were appointed, with a 
third man in reserve “in the nature of a Third 
Commissioner” to act as arbitrator if the other 
two failed to agree. Apparently his services 
were never needed. At Goddington, 1816 (56 
Geo. III, c. 53), a reserve commissioner (whose 
services were never required) was appointed by 
the act. At Shirburn, 1805 (45 Geo. III, c. 45), 
the commissioner himself was authorized to 
appoint in readiness (subject to the consent 
of the lord of the manor, the vicar, and one other 
proprietor) a successor, who should carry on 
his work in the event of his own death or in- 
capacity.” 

5 Actually, of our total of 149 acts: 

Total 
11 had no commissioner ° 
32 had : commissioner................. 332 
26 had 2 commissioners................. 52 
56 had 3 commissioners 168 
2 had 4 commissioners............... 8 
17 had 5 commissioners... . . a SC 


3 had 6 commissioners............... 18 
2 had 7 commissioners... . . ap be 


149 377 


26 A somewhat similar clause appears in the act 
for Aldridge, Staffordshire, 1795 (35 Geo. III, c. 3), 
where the two commissioners are authorized to ap- 
point a third if they so wish; and another at Scotter, 
Lincolnshire, 1808 (48 Geo. III, c. LX X XI), where a 
third commissioner “by way of umpire” is to be 
chosen by the other two. At Kingswinford, Stafford- 
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It is noticeable how throughout the period 
the same names keep recurring as those of com- 
missioners in this and other counties. Naturally, 
a great proportion of the commissioners are 
local men (forty-six of one hundred and seven 
belong to Oxfordshire); of the others, a good 
proportion came from the adjacent counties— 
Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Gloucestershire, 
Northamptonshire, and Warwickshire. There 
are also, however, others whose abodes are 
given as London, Bedfordshire, Hampshire, 
Hertfordshire, Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, 
Middlesex, Staffordshire, Wiltshire, Worcester- 
shire, and Yorkshire. 

It has not proved possible to learn a great 
deal about who these men were. Three of them 
were persons of rather exceptional status, a 
baron of the exchequer and two barristers-at- 
law, appointed to allot the ancient royal forest 
of Wychwood. Only by way of exception, how- 
ever, can these be regarded as Oxfordshire 
enclosure commissioners. 

The others are, in the main, the usual assort- 
ment of country attorneys, land stewards and 
estate agents, professional land surveyors and 
mapmakers, and so on, with an unusually high 
proportion of country clergy. The acts generally 
describe all save these last as “gentleman” or 
“esquire,’”’ terms which had become by the later 
eighteenth century almost as devoid of precise 
meaning as they are today. It is noteworthy 
how in the early part of the period the profes- 
sional commissioners, like the amateur ones, are 
almost entirely local men. 


shire, 1776 (16 Geo. III, c. 33), four commissioners 
are named in the act, and they are to appoint a 
fifth. At Lowdham, Nottinghamshire, 1765, the 
proprietors are to choose a commissioner (5 Geo. 
III, c. 29), and he is empowered to nominate two 
others to be associated with him in the performance 
of his duties. Newport Pagnell, Buckinghamshire, 
was enclosed in 1807 under 47 Geo. III, sess. 1, c. 30. 
Here a petition against the bill gives some details 
as to the method of appointment of the commission- 
ers. They were nominated in the first place by 
George Lord Viscount Valentia and Sir John Buchan- 
an Riddell, the prime movers in the enclosure proj- 
ect. In case of death the surviving commissioner was 
to appoint a substitute; in the event of disagreement 
George Maxwell was to be arbitrator. Maxwell also 
was chosen by the two principals, and one of the 
grounds of the petition is that the nomination of 
commissioners unknown to the proprietors and that 
of an arbitrator chosen by part only of the persons 
concerned is “by no means usual’’ (House of Com- 
mons, Journal, XLIX [London, n.d.], 541). 
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Odd scraps of information turn up occasion- 
ally as to the occupation or status of some of 
these commissioners. For example, John Blox- 
ham of Banbury (Neithrop, 1759; 32 Geo. III, 
c. 19) is described as timber merchant; Moses 
Brookes of Minster Lovell and Edward Moulder 
of Swinbrook appear in the North Leigh act of 
1758 (31 Geo. II, c. 29), as yeomen. Another 
yeoman was John Large of Broadwell (Little 
Faringdon, 1788; 28 Geo. III, c. 34). These are 
the only yeomen so styled.?7 

Such men as Job and Thomas Baseley and 
Thomas Eagle, Sr., and Thomas Eagle, Jr.?8 
(these acted, respectively, on seven, twelve, one, 
and four occasions from 1737 to 1813), were no 
doubt father and son in local surveying or land- 
steward businesses. John Chamberl(a)in of 
Cropredy (eighteen occasions) was a well-known 
professional commissioner. He is referred to be- 
low as one of Young’s correspondents. So were 
such men as John Burcham of Coningsby, Lin- 
colnshire, and Thomas Browne of Salperton, 
Gloucestershire, both of whom the writer had 
come across often in the enzlosure acts of other 
counties before he met thern in Oxfordshire. 

William Collison (two occasions) also ap- 
pears to have been a professional surveyor. He 
is named as surveyor in the Otmoor act of 1815 
(55 Geo. III, c. too—a public local act) and in 
the Commons journals records of proceedings, 
first as supporting A. Croke’s unsuccessful 
Otmoor bill of 1788, then as Croke’s attorney 
opposing the successful Otmoor bill of 1815. 
So, too, was Thomas Fulljames, who is named 
in the same act and in that for Launton, 1810 
(50 Geo. III, c. 89). Thomas Hopcraft (seven 
occasions) probably had the same profession. His 
son, Thomas Hopcraft, Jr., was the surveyor at 
Berrick Prior, 1810 (50 Geo. III, c. CXIV), and 
Culham, 1810 (50 Geo. III, c. CXL). He ap- 
pears in other estate and enclosure acts; for 
instance, as valuer he subscribes to the schedule 
of the Hawling, Gloucestershire, estate act, 


27A complaint (House of Commons, Journal, 
XXVIII, 280) about the arrogance and extravagance 
of the North Leigh commission of 1758 (under 31 
Geo. II, c. 29) styles all the active members—Moses 
Brookes, George Salmon, Job Baseley, and John 
Forster, who apparently was co-opted—“only 
farmers or of lower degree” (though in the act Salm- 
on and Baseley appear as “gentlemen” and Brookes 
as “‘yeoman’’). 

28 Another Eagle, John Eagle of Coventry, acted 
at Allesley, Warwickshire (under 56 Geo. III, c. 65), 
in 1816. 
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1820 (1 Geo. IV, c. 49). Robert Harvey Wyatt of 
Barton-under-Needwood, Staffordshire, was 
also a well-known Staffordshire surveyor, be- 
longing to a family whose name often occurs in 
the records of the enclosure movement. He is 
frequently found as commissioner, for example, 
at Aynho, Northamptonshire, 1792 (32 Geo. 
TET, ¢. 33). 

Stephen Godson of Hook Norton (twenty oc- 
casions) was also a professional surveyor and is 
named as such in the act for Bloxham, 1800 
(39 and 40 Geo. III, c.12). So was Richard 
Raine of Woodstock (two occasions—no doubt 
the Richard Raine of Doughty Street, London, 
who was surveyor in the enclosure of Long 
Crendon, Buckinghamshire, 1824-27, under 5 
Geo. IV, c. 6). So also was Michael Russel of 
Brackley, Northamptonshire, who also appears 
as surveyor at Lower Heyford, 1801 (41 Geo. 
III, c. 71); Launton, 1810 (50 Geo. III, c. 89); 
and Hempton Winnall, 1836-46 (under 6 and 7 
Wm. IV, c. 115). The Rev. Henry Homer (1719- 
gt) of Birdingbury, Warwickshire (three occa- 
sions), and Nathaniel Kent of Fulham were also 
exceptionally well-known practical men.?9 

Enclosure commissioners are rarely persons 
of such importance as to be recorded in the Dic- 
tionary of national biography, though Homer and 
Kent areincluded,and sometimes commissioners 
belonged to families other members of which ap- 
pear there. 

Occasionally one meets in the agricultural 
literature of the times the names of persons 
known to have acted as commissioners. Several 
appear among the correspondents of Arthur 
Young’s Annals. John Chamberl(a)in,3° though 
he writes from Chester, is, the writer thinks, the 
same man who sends Young an account of the 
reclamation of the estuarial marshes along the 
the Dee. Others are found among the corre- 
spondents of the board of agriculture whose 
opinions on agriculture were abstracted and 


29 Homer was the author of the work above cited, 
a most valuable essay which stili has some value to 
students of the enclosure movement. He was rector 
of Birdingbury, Warwickshire, 1755-91. He is the 
“Horner” often mentioned in Gonner’s book, whose 
name is persistently misspelled there. 

Nathaniel Kent (1737-1810), the nephew of 
George III’s bailiff at Windsor, was the author 
of the board of agriculture’s General view of the agri- 
culture of the county of Norfolk (London, 1796), and 
of the celebrated Hints to gentlemen of landed prop- 
erty (3d. ed.; London, 1793). 


3° Annals of agriculture, XI (1789), 55. 
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published in 1816.3 An example is R. H. Wy- 
att (named above) of Barton, Staffordshire. 
Young’s list of buyers and their purchases at 
the famous sale of Fowler’s stock at Rollright 
in 1791 also mentions several men known to 
have acted as commissioners locally.3 

It is noteworthy how largely the clergy were 
concerned as commissioners in Oxfordshire en- 
closures. The Rev. William Harrison of Lower 
Heyford is referred to in the agricultural litera- 
ture of the time as an active commissioner, 
though apparently he did not serve in Oxford- 
shire. However, William Bradley of Lower Hey- 
ford (9), John Davis of Cropredy (7), Edmund 
Goodenough of Broughton Poggs (1), James 
Hakewell of Fritwell (1), Henry Homer of 
Birdingbury (4), John Horseman of Souldern 
(9), Joseph Jackson of Risley, Derbyshire (1), 
Henry Jephcott of Kislingbury (13), and 
Lionel Lampett of Steeple Aston (1) were all 
clergymen—a total of nine clergy and forty-six 
occasions. At Westcots Barton, 1795 (35 Geo. 
III, c. 19), two of the three commissioners were 
clergy.33 


3* Great Britain, Board of agriculture, A gricul- 
tural state of the kingdom (2 vols.; London, 1816), 
II, 15 and 16. 

32 Annals of agriculture, XVI (1791), 395-410. 

33 Little has been found about most of these 
men. Homer is referred to above. Bradley is men- 
tioned in the agricultural literature of the time as a 
prominent enclosure commissioner. Some informa- 
tion about several of these men appears in a manu- 
script volume in the Bodleian Library, lettered 
CLERIS. DIOC. OXON., 1542-1905 (MS Top. Oxon., 
c 250). Davis served as commissioner on a great 
many occasions, usually representing collegial, rec- 
torial, or vicarial interests. He was not vicar of 
Cropredy (Rev. H. T. Edwards, vicar of Cropredy, 
to the author, July 3, 1946; and Mrs. D. McClatchey 
to the author, Nov. 11, 1946), though this place ap- 
pears in some of the acts as his place of abode; his 
incumbency was at Bloxham. Goodenough, who 
lived 1744-1807, was of a local family recorded from 
the twelfth century. His father was vicar of Brough- 
ton Poggs, and probably he was curate there. Later 
he was vicar of Swindon, Wiltshire. Little else is 
known about him (Sir William Goodenough of Fil- 
kins to the author, Aug. 17, 1946). 

Hakewell (1718-98) is described as the son of 
Gresham Hakewell, of Newport Pagnell, Bucking- 
hamshire. He was educated at Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, and instituted to the rectory of Fritwell in 
1763. Previously he had been vicar of Cumnor and 
vicar of North Aston. This last vicarage he retained 
until his death. He was a pluralist, being also vicar 
of Weston-on-the-Green and curate of Tusmore. 
Despite this, he was a good and conscientious 
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It is interesting to note that on at least two 
occasions in Oxfordshire a commissioner acted 
in the enclosure of the parish where he was resi- 
dent. John Chamberl(a)in of Cropredy included 
among his eighteen enclosures that of Cropredy, 
1774 (14 Geo. III, c. 23); and Edward Barton 
of Headington was commissioner only once, for 
Headington itself, 1801 (41 Geo. III, c. 72). 

An examination of some of the acts suggests 
that occasionally a group of commissioners may 
have formed a working syndicate and offered : 


priest who cared for his parishes (Rev. Edgar Stan- 
field, rector of Fritwell, to the author, Aug. 7, 1946). 
He cannot be the James Hakewill whose History 
of Windsor appeared in 1813. 

Rev. Joseph Jackson, D.D., was for thirty-eight 
years perpetual curate of Risley-cum-Breaston, 
Derbyshire. For fifteen years before 1777 he was 
usher of Risley endowed school. (The headship of 
the school and the incumbency of the benefice usual- 
ly went together in the eighteenth century.) From 
1777 to 1811 he was headmaster. He died at Risley 
in 1811 and was buried there (Rev. W. R. Minto, 
rector of Risley, to the author, Sept. 2, 1946). 

Jephcott was the son of John Jephcott of Auster 
(Alcester), Warwickshire, “gent.,” and lies with him 
in the churchyard of Kislingbury, Northampton- 
shire, where he was rector from 1736 to 1776 (Rev. 
C. A. Bender, rector of Kislingbury, to the author, 
Sept. 8, 1946, and Mr. E. W. Jephcott of Whernalls, 
Warwickshire, to the author, Sept. 9, 1946). 

Lampett was curate of Steeple Aston, 1739-54. 
He appears in the visitation register of 1783 as cu- 
rate of Barford St. Michael and as serving the church 
at Duns Tew. There are other references to him in 
C. C. Brookes, History of Steeple and Middle Aston 
(Shipston-on-Stour, 1929) (Gough Add. Oxon., 8”° 
1067), p. 128 ef passim. 

Horseman, 1734-1806, was of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. His reputation stood high as a land 
valuer and an enclosure commissioner. He was the 
most active of all the Oxfordshire clerical commis- 
sioners, and he is known to have acted in other coun- 
ties also, e.g., at Aynho, Northamptonshire, 1792 
(32 Geo. ITI, c. 22). There is a long and interesting 
biographical note on him in Bodleian Library MS 
Gough Add. Oxon., 16°, 33, No. 18, signed by “W., 16 
Feb. 1872,” apparently a paraphrase or a draft of the 
note which appears in W. Wing, Annals of Steeple 
Barton and Westcot Barton (Oxford, 1866). Accord- 
ing to this, ““Horseman’s fame as a clergyman is be- 
low par; but as an inclosure commissioner his repu- 
tation in his own day was great, as he was largely 
selected as their representative by incumbents and 
collegiate bodies at the epoch of the agricultural re- 
modelling of our rural parishes. He was [also] called 
in frequently in Buckinghamshire, Northampton- 
shire and more distant counties.” 
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its services en bloc to enclosure promoters, or 
more probably to the attorneys who were car- 
rying acts through the various stages.34 Bicester 
Market End, 1757 (30 Geo. II, c. 7), has pre- 
cisely the same five commissioners as Pidding- 
ton, 1757 (30 Geo. II, c. 17); Stanton Harcourt, 
1773 (13 Geo. III, c. 102), as Hook Norton, 1773 
(13 Geo. ITI, c. 114), and Great Rollright, 1775 
(15 Geo. III, c. 41); Stanton St. John, 1777 (17 
Geo. III, c. 73), as Bucknell, 1779 (19 Geo. III, 
c. 59); Stoke Lyne, 1793 (33 Geo. ITI, c. 27), as 
Westcot Barton, 1795 (35 Geo. III, c. 19); 
Burford, 1794 (34 Geo. III, c. 48), as Wigginton, 
1795 (35 Geo. III, c. 21); and Little Barford, 
1793 (33 Geo. III, c. 28), as Hampton Poyle, 
1796 (36 Geo. III, c. 91). It seems as though in 
some instances this may have happened merely 
because each man tended to represent one type 
of interest, and because each of two lords, or the 
same lord on two different occasions, two im- 
propriators, and two vicars happened to select 
the same representative. This will not explain, 
however, such early instances as Piddington and 
Bicester, where as many as five commissioners 
were involved and where the interests affected 
in the two parishes were quite different. There 
was no “overlapping” of lordship, impropria- 
tion, or incumbency. The point might repay fur- 
ther investigation. 

How far the commissioners were regarded as 
acting in a judicial capacity and how far they 
were considered and considered themselves 
rather as advocates of specific interests is not 
easy to determine. Probably it varied from com- 
mission to commission and from commissioner 
to commissioner. That the commissioners were, 
in general, the nominees of particular interests 
is, of course, well known. Acts bringing out the 
point very clearly are those for Cropredy, 1774 
(14 Geo. III, c. 23), and Brightwell Baldwin, 
1802 (42 Geo. IIT, c. 30). 

The act rarely records in so many words that 
a particular commissioner was the nominee of 
some individual proprietor. In many instances, 
however, it does say what seems to amount to 
much the same thing, that in the event of the 
commissioner’s incapacity, death, or refusal to 
act, a successor shall be appointed by the origi- 


34Similarly, in twenty-eight Cambridgeshire 
parishes examined by Beresford, John Hare and 
George Maxwell worked together in three; Thomas 
Truslove and William Custance in eight; Charles 
Wedge and William Custance in five; Thomas 
Thorpe and William Custance in three (M. W. 
Beresford to the author, Sept. 15, 1946). 
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nal nominator. But it is more usual for the act 
to provide that vacancies in the commission 
shall be filled by co-option on the part of the sur- 
viving commissioners’ or rather vaguely “by 
the persons interested’’s or by co-option. Fail- 
ing this, the provision is for election by the ma- 
jority of the proprietors in number and value,37 
by a five-sixths majority of the proprietors in 
value,38 by the majority of the proprietors ac- 
cording to the land-tax assessment,39 or accord- 
ing to the poor-rate assessment.4° The author 
has referred above to the interesting instance of 
Shirburn, 1805, where the commissioner was 
authorized to appoint his own successor. 

The interest represented by each commis- 
sioner is never stated in the acts before Swal- 
cliffe, 1771 (11 Geo. III, c. 70), and the acts are 
rarely very enlightening upon this point after 
Arncot, 1814 (54 Geo. III, c. CCVII), when it 
became usual to have only one commissioner, 
or two at the most. Nearly all the acts between 
1787 and 1814, however, and some few after the 
latter date contain information on the point. 
In inquiring into them, the author has ab- 
stracted details of a few commissioners who 
acted only once and of all local commissioners 
who served more than once in Oxfordshire en- 
closures and for whom particulars are available 
as to the interests represented. There are 
twenty-six of these commissioners, with enclo- 
sures ranging from two upward. The following 
conclusions are based on an examination of 
these twenty-six men. 

Magdalen College appears thrice in the list of 
petitioners, twice by itself and once jointly with 
Exeter. On two of these occasions it appointed 
Robert Weston. Eton College occurs five times. 
In four of these cases it was represented by 
Thomas Eagle. The Dashwood family on their 
two occasions appointed Henry Augustus Bie- 
derman; Exeter College twice chose John Davis; 
and Sir Cecil Bisshop twice nominated Thomas 
Hopcraft. On two of the three occasions when 
the Earl of Macclesfield’s interests were af- 
fected, he appointed Richard Wyatt. The dean 


$s Burcot, 1775 (15 Geo. III, c. 4); Claydon, 1775 
(15 Geo. III, c. 82). 
36 Hethe, 1772 (12 Geo. III, c. 103). 


37 Stanton St. John, 1777 (17 Geo. III, c. 73); 
Dean, 1779 (19 Geo. III, c. 62). 


38 Whitchurch, 1800 (39 and 40 Geo. III, c. 78). 
39 Britwell Salome, etc., 1842 (5 and 6 Vic., c. 13). 


4° Grafton, 1843 (6 and 7 Vic., c. 3). 
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and chapter of Christ Church are mentioned 
four times. Twice their nominee is Richard 
Davis, on the other two occasions John Davis. 
The Marlboroughs are named as represented in 
five enclosures. In three of them their commis- 
sioner was Robert Pratt. In three of the Bishop 
of Oxford’s five enclosures he was represented 
by Rev. John Horseman. 

Stephen Godson of Hook Norton and John 
Trumper of Harefield, Middlesex, acted only 
twice. In each case they represented the mano- 
rial interest (though that of two different lords). 
Thomas Wyatt of Bramham, Wiltshire, served 
on three occasions. On one it is not clear who 
was his principal. On the other two he repre- 
sented St. John’s College as appropriator and 
patron, once separately and once jointly with 
the manorial interest. He is not known to have 
had any other connection with St. John’s.” 
Henry Augustus Biederman served on four oc- 
casions and represented four different types of 
interest: the vicar, the lord of the manor (impro- 
priator and patron), a “proprietor,” and the 
“other proprietors.” Two of his principals were 
Dashwoods, and it seems likely that he was, in 
general, a Dashwood nominee. 

Thomas Eagle acted on four occasions, and 
on each represented Eton College as proprie- 
tor, appropriator, patron, or lord of the man- 
or. Robert Pratt also acted on four occa- 
sions. On three of these he was nominated to 
represent Marlborough interests. Thomas James 
Tatham’s four occasions were all in representa- 
tion of “other” (than manorial and tithe) in- 
terests. William Bushnell was more varied in his 
interests. On three of his five occasions he repre- 
sented “proprietor” or “other proprietors”; on 
the other two, respectively the lord of the 
manor and the rector, and the lord of the manor 
and other proprietors. On four of Henry Dixon’s 
five commissions, he represented “proprietors,” 
and on the remaining one St. John’s College, 
appropriator and patron. He is not known to 
have had any other connection with St. John’s.# 

The same is true of Samuel Druce’s five com- 
missions: on four he represented “proprietors” 
or “other proprietors”; on the remaining one 
Magdalen and Lincoln Colleges, lords of man- 
ors, and Mary Blount, lady of another manor. 
Thomas Hopcraft served on seven commissions. 
He also seems to have specialized in represent- 


4" A. L. Poole of St. John’s to the author, July 30, 
1946. 
#2 Ibid. 
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ing manorial interests, as he did so on four occa- 
sions. On a fifth he was appointed by the rector, 
and on the remaining two he represented “‘other 
proprietors” and ‘William Fermor another 
proprietor.” 

Rev. John Horseman served on nine com- 
missions. In every case he represented rectorial, 
vicarial, or appropriatorial interests. The Bishop 
of Oxford, New College, and Corpus Christi 
seem to have felt that the church’s interests 
were safe in his keeping. No record of his ap- 
pointment is to be found in the archives of Cor- 
pus Christi, where he was a junior fellow. The 
college statutes provided for the allocation of 
fellowships to natives of the counties where the 
estates lay, and Horseman was a native of 
Souldern and would be a natural advocate of 
college interests in Oxfordshire matters.43 
Robert Weston represented more widely diver- 
gent interests in his twelve commissions. On 
eight of them he was appointed by “other pro- 
prietors” of one kind or another; on two by the 
lord and lady of a manor; on one by Exeter and 
Magdalen Colleges, the former being patron and 
the latter a proprietor; and on the last by a 
combination of Marlborough interests, appro- 
priators, and patrons. Richard Davis served in 
sixteen enclosures. In six of them he represented 
“proprietors” and “other proprietors,” but all 
his other principals were lords of manors, pa- 
trons, appropriators and their lessees, and 
rectors. 

John Chamberl(a)in was one of the most ac- 
tive of local commissioners. In the sixteen com- 
missions on which he sat (1789-1803) he repre- 
sented “proprietors” or ‘‘other proprietors” on 
twelve occasions. On one he looked after the 
vicarial interest. On three he was appointed by 
the lord of the manor, on two of which the lord 
of the manor was John Coker. 

John Davis was the Oxfordshire commis- 
sioner who sat oftenest of all. Apparently he was 
a professional man, prepared to look after the 
interest of anyone who appointed him. Of 
thirty-six occasions on which he acted from 
1793 to 1819, he represented “other proprie- 
tors” nineteen times, a vicar once, a recter 
twice, a patron and rector three times, lords of 
manors (including Exeter College, the dean and 
chapter of Christ Church, and the dean and 
canons of Windsor) five times, and the rest of 
his occasions were made up of various combina- 


43 J. G. Milne of Corpus Christi to the author, 
Aug. 2, 1946. 
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tions of rectors, patrons, impropriators and their 
lessees, and lords of the manor. He was a very 
busy man. J. C. Loudon refers to him as John 
Davis of Bloxham, ‘‘an extensive farmer and 
land surveyor . . . [who] has been in many coun- 
ties and employed on 26 commissions of En- 
closure at the same time.’’44 He did other sur- 
veying work, too, and appears, for example, as 
employed by Jesus College in valuing the tithes 
of Badgeworth, Gloucestershire, in 1793 and 
the Jesus estate at Bampton in 1795.4 His is 
the only instance the writer has found of an 
Oxfordshire commissioner, duly nominated in 
the act, refusing to serve. He had to be replaced 
by another man at Arncot in 1814 (54 Geo. 
IIT, c. CCVIT), “on account of his not having 
time to attend to the business.” 

The author’s conclusions may be summarized 
under two main heads. 

1. Who the commissioners were.—In general, 
the commissions included any number of com- 
missioners from one man to seven or more. The 
same names frequently recur; the commis- 
sioners were obviously making a regular busi- 
ness of the work. Usually they were profes- 
sional men, attorneys, stewards, land surveyors, 
and so on, rarely farmers or yeomen, but occa- 
sionally clergy. At first they were mainly local 
men, later they were drawn from a wider area. 
Occasionally they seem to have acted in groups 
or syndicates. 

2. Whom they represented.—The manorial in- 
terest was usually well represented.‘ It was ex- 


44 Encyclopaedia of agriculture (2d. ed.; London, 
1831), p. 1137. 

45 J. W. L. Baker of Jesus to the author, Oct. 29, 
1946, quoting Jesus College register. 

46 By way of exception, we may note that at Sib- 
ford Ferris, 1789 (29 Geo. III, c. 56), the lord was 
not represented. Apparently, however, he had no 
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ceptional for an act not to include representa- 
tion of the rector or impropriator, less excep- 
tional for the vicar not to be represented. Often 
his commissioner looked after the interest of the 
impropriator and patron also. Almost always 
there was representation of the proprietors in 
toto or of the proprietors excluding the manorial 
and tithe interests. Different proprietors seem to 
have had favorite commissioners; no doubt a 
man who had given his nominator good service 
in one enclosure might hope to be appointed to 
serve the same interest in another one. Con- 
versely, different commissioners seem to have 
specialized in representing different types of in- 
terest. Though commissioners were often ap- 
pointed for family or personal reasons, there was 
a degree of specialization in function among 
them. Some tended to concentrate upon the 
safeguarding of manorial interests, some rather 
upon that of tithe owners of various kinds. 
Some specialized in the defense of more general 
interests against the claims of manorial and 
ecclesiastical authorities. 

No doubt investigation of the enclosure rec- 
ords of other counties would enable one to de- 
velop the very rough generalizations outlined 
above as a result of examination of the enclosure 
records of Oxfordshire. Such inquiries might well 
prove very profitable in throwing light upon an 
important but rather neglected aspect of Eng- 
lish agrarian history. ‘The present writer would 
be happy to give any possible assistance in 
them. 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
property in the place except his manorial rights. It 
was not even certain whether or not there was any 
manorial waste., The act provided that, if there was 
found to be any, he was to have (the quite usual 
allotment of) one-sixteenth of its area as compensa- 
tion for his rights in its soil. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE LABOUR PARTY: THE COLES, 
THE WEBBS, AND SOME OTHERS 


Cc. L. MOWAT 


s THE Labour party of Great Britain com- 
A pletes its first half-century, the literature 
of its history continues to grow, though recent 
additions, with some notable exceptions, are 
slight in comparison with the contribution of 
the 1930’s and early 1940’s, especially in auto- 
biographical works.! Many of the latest books 
are products of that indefatigable pair, Mr. 
and Mrs. G. D. H. Cole, who in industry but 
not in collaboration rival their heroes, Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb, the partnership to which 
they pay tribute, in one way or another, in all 
their works herein described. 

Pride of place must be given to G. D. H. 
Cole’s substantial History of the Labour party 
from 1914. After an introductory chapter on 
the party before 1914 and a second chapter on 
the war years (1914-18), it proceeds, at 
measured pace, across the plains of the 1920’s 
and 1930’s for seven chapters; then comes a 
chapter on “Labour in the second World War,” 
followed by another giving a general account of 
Labour in local government. The epilogue 
(1945-47) is a tract for the times rather than 
a piece of historical writing. The bibliography 
lists all the important works of history, biogra- 
phy, and description relating to the party, the 
party’s main publications, year by year (a very 
lengthy list), and the principal publications of 
the Fabian Society in recent years; this bibliog- 
raphy serves in place of footnote references in 
the text. 

The authoritative character of the book is 
apparent on almost every page. Cole is writing 
not only as a lifelong student of politics and 
British working-class movements but as an in- 
fluential member of the party, author of nu- 
merous pamphlets written for or in support of it 


1See my bibliographical article, “Some recent 
books on the British labor movement,” Journal, 
XVII (1945), 356-66. 


2 London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1948. Pp. 
517. 18s. 


and of the Fabian Society, and participant in 
many of the party’s conferences and commit- 
tees. The result is a careful and detailed ac- 
count of the party’s fortunes year by year, and 
one which carries the stamp of close working 
knowledge. It follows that it is not, as the 
jacket states, “objectively written’”—no book 
on this subject could yet be, least of all by 
Cole—but it does succeed in giving more than 
one side on controversial issues. The personal 
pronoun intrudes more than is customary, often 
with justification, as when it serves to indicate 
that a piece of information or point of view 
derives from personal experience; occasionally 
it is ridiculous (for example, the reader is not 
interested in what advice Cole gave to the gov- 
ernment over the financial crisis in 1931 [p. 
252]). 

Yet there is nothing narrow about the book. 
It describes not only the party’s history but 
constantly sketches in the background of inter- 
national affairs and of internal events in Great 
Britain. It is concerned with the party’s rela- 
tion to the whole labor movement, to the Com- 
munist party (and its repeated vain attempts 
at affiliation or infiltration), to the Independent 
Labour Party (I.L.P.), to the Co-operative 
movement, to the Trades Union Congress 
(T.U.C.) and the trade-unions, and to inter- 
national socialism. The making of the party’s 
new constitution in 1918 is carefully described, 
and the growth of the divisional labor parties 
in succeeding years is frequently chronicled. 
The history of the program, “Labour and the 
new social order” (1918), is well done; its eva- 
sions over the meaning of nationalization and 
common ownership, its side-stepping of work- 
ers’ control, are not slurred over; its early an- 
ticipation of the policy of full employment is 
rightly stressed. The principal episodes are ade- 
quately treated: the militancy of the labor 
movement after the war; the first Labour 
government; the general strike; the program of 
1928, “Labour and the nation,” and the pro- 
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grams drafted in later years; the wrangles with 
the I.L.P., ending when the latter parted com- 
pany with the party in 1932; the shabby career 
and fall of the second Labour government. Cole 
accepts the Zinoviev letter as, in part at least, 
authentic (p. 166); it is a pity he does not re- 
produce it. His account of the crisis of August 
1931 is discursive rather than detailed, and to 
say that Philip Snowden was helped to “engi- 
neer the crisis” (p. 257) by the bankers and 
the opposition leaders begs the whole question 
at issue. He is perhaps at his best in his account 
of the years 1935-39: the party’s wrestling with 
its conscience over the question of peace or war 
(see especially py +20 ff.); the attempts—all 
cold-shouldered by the party—to build up a 
united front or a popular front against the 
“National” government; the expulsion of the 
Socialist League from the party in 1937 and 
the subsequent expulsion of Sir Stafford Cripps 
and certain other members. 

Why, then, does one feel less than complete- 
ly satisfied on leaving the book? It is not just 
because it is somewhat heavy, with a piain, 
matter-of-fact style. It is because the style re- 
flects the book; it lacks life, and so lacks the 
whole truth. One so often loses the wood amid 
the trees; one seldom has a clear picture of 
what the party stands for (perhaps it seldom 
has itself). This is in part a statistical history; 
especially are the results of each general elec- 
tion minutely analyzed: numbers of candidates 
nominated and elected, the popular vote, the 
rise and fall of the party’s fortunes in towns and 
counties, and district by district, the number of 
M.P.’s sponsored by divisional labor parties, 
the I.L.P., and individual trade-unions. In part 
it is a history which marches from annual con- 
ference to annual conference, and the roll of 
conference towns passes in weary succession— 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Southport, Leicester, 
Brighton; one has to remind one’s self from the 
index what year’s conference, meeting where, 
was really important. In such a history most of 
the personalities become mere ciphers. There is 
nowhere any clear picture of Ramsay MacDon- 
ald, whether in 1916, 1924, or 1931. There are 
warm eulogies of Arthur Henderson and George 
Lansbury, but only after their deaths. To de- 
scribe the demands of the miners in 1925 and 
the coming of the general strike, without men- 
tioning A. J. Cook, is to distort the picture. 
Similarly, the reasons for the rift between the 
Labour party and the I.L.P. (pp. 197 ff.) do not 
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stand out because the persons involved are 
never properly described. Perhaps if Cole 
would now write a short history of the Labour 
party, he could breathe into it the life which 
the present book lacks. 

To a large extent that breath of life is sup- 
plied in Francis Williams’ Fifty years’ march: 
the rise of the Labour party,? a stirring, parti- 
san history, popular in the best sense. In spite 
of the title, about a quarter of the book is de- 
voted to describing, over the course of a cen- 
tury, the background to the meeting at the 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, on 
February 27, 1900, which ushered the Labour 
party into an indifferent world; and it is in this 
pioneering stage that Williams’ sympathies are 
most aroused and his character sketches have 
the greatest force of feeling. Only the last 
quarter of the book relates to events after 
1918, and the treatment from 1931 onward is 
very brief. 

Of other books which supplement Cole’s His- 
tory, J. T. Murphy’s Labour’s big three: a bio- 
graphical study of Clement Attlee, Herbert 
Morrison, and Ernest Bevin,* deserves men- 
tion. Murphy, whose earlier books, Preparing 
for power (London, 1934) and the autobio- 
graphical New Horizons (London, 1941), are of 
importance for the history of the British work- 
ing class and the Communist party since 1914, 
has written a popular history of the labor 
movement around the careers of the three 
leaders, whose speeches are extensively quoted. 
Particularly valuable is Murphy’s frequent ref- 
erence, in connection with Bevin’s career, to 
the part played by the T.U.C. in the Labour 
party’s actions and thinking. His account of 
Bevin’s speeches at the 1927 and 1930 Trades 
Union Congresses (pp. 137 ff.) in favor of the 
economic development of the British Empire 
and of Europe (which, rather than nationaliza- 
tion, was, he declared, to solve labor’s prob- 
lems) ; of Bevin’s tirade against Lansbury’s pac- 
ifism at the Brighton conference of the La- 
bour party (1935); and of Morrison’s defense 
of the public corporation as the instrument of 
nationalization at Leicester (1932), round out 
Cole’s narrative in important ways. Helpful in 
a different fashion is William Glenvil Hall’s 
short and straightforward history in The La- 
bour party’ in the now very numerous progeny 


3 London: Odhams, 1949. Pp. 384. 7s. 6d. 
4 London: Lane, 1948. Pp. 266. 15s. 
5 London: Collins, 1949. Pp. so. 4s. 6d. 
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of the “Britain in pictures” series. More ambi- 
tious, but disappointing, is the three-volume 
British Labour party: its history, growth, pol- 
icy, and leaders, edited by Herbert Tracey,® 
chief publicity officer of the T.U.C. Like his 
earlier Book of the Labour party (3 vols.; Lon- 
don, 1925), this describes the party’s history 
and current policies in many short chapters 
written by various contributors, Tracey him- 
self being responsible for many of them. The 
third volume is made up of short biographical 
sketches of the party’s leaders, past and pres- 
ent. A more persona! addition is Eric Estorick’s 
Stafford Cripps: a biography.* Estorick, an 
American who in 1941 published a briefer book 
on the same subject (Stafford Cripps: prophetic 
rebel [London and New York]), writes in a 
lively, admiring, uncritical fashion, with an 
occasionally didactic or patronizing touch. The 
book has real value, especially for its frequent 
quotation of letters exchanged between Cripps 
and his father and letters of MacDonald, Lans- 
bury, and others to one or another of them. 
It contains the fullest account available thus 
far of Cripps’s early life, an extensive descrip- 
tion of his political wanderings in the 1930’s, 
and a somewhat hectic picture, with some not- 
able elisions, of his very varied career in the 
forties. 

The history of the I-L.P. in its later days and 
particularly of its differences with the Labour 
party between 1922 and 1932 has received a 
valuable contribution in Fenner Brockway’s 
Socialism over sixty years: the life of Jowett 
of Bradford (1864-1944) ,° which was the sub- 
ject of a perceptive review by Carl Brand 
(Journal, XXI [1949], 168-69). This life of 
F. W. Jowett, who was not merely one of the 
founders of the I.L.P. but remained a member 
of it until his death, fills out the narrative previ- 
ously given by Brockway in his autobiograph- 
ical Inside the left (London, 1942). It should 
be supplemented by John Paton’s very readable 
Left turn!® which has excellent sketches of 
people and some amusing stories—especially 

6 London: Caxton Publishing Co., 1948. £ 4. ros. 

7London: Heinemann, 1949. Pp. 378. 21s.; New 
York: John Day, 1950. $5.00. 


8 With a preface by J. B. Priestiey and a fore- 
word by the late F. W. Jowett. London: George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., for the National Labour 
Press, 1947. Pp. 415. 16s. 


®London: Secker & Warburg, 1936. Pp. 432. 
12s. 6d. 
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one of MacDonald’s fury at Campbell Ste- 
phen’s denunciation of his record as prime 
minister at the Gloucester conference of the 
LL.P. in 1925 (pp. 225-28). Paton was na- 
tional organizer of the I.L.P. from 1924 and 
subsequently secretary until his resignation in 
protest against the policy of closer co-operation 
with the Communists (subsequently aban- 
doned) in 1934. 

Of autobiographies of others who are not 
“regulars” within the labor movement, only one 
is worth attention, W. J. Brown’s So far... .1° 
Brown, a Londoner by birth, son of a plumber, 
entered the civil service at fifteen and has de- 
voted most of his career to the building-up, 
since 1919, of the Civil Service Clerical Asso- 
ciation, playing a leading part in the Whitley 
Council of the civil service and fighting many 
cases concerning pay and status of civil serv- 
ants before the Civil Service Arbitration Tri- 
bunal. He has also found time to organize the 
first of those institutions now so popular in 
Britain, holiday camps—his Civil Service Holi- 
day Camp at Corton, near Lowestoft, started in 
1924—and to help the prison officers and the 
London busmen in their problems of organiza- 
tion. He was a Labour M.P. in 1923-24 and 
1929-31 but resigned from the party in 1931 
because of its abandonment of socialism and 
its feeble policy when in office over unemploy- 
ment and finance. He helped draft the mani- 
festo for Mosley’s “New Party” in 1931, but 
suspicions of Mosley’s intentions saved him 
from joining the party. His sketches of Mac- 
Donald, Snowden, Bevin, Clynes, Thomas, Ben 
Tillett, Mosley, and Lloyd George are admir- 
able—both shrewd and lively; and his charac- 
terization of Sir Horace Wilson, Neville Cham- 
berlain’s adviser, is a masterpiece (pp. 220-22). 
He has some good stories to tell—one is of 
Winston Churchill’s description of the 1929-31 
parliament as “a lot of people leaning against 
each other” (p. 156). By comparison, the 
second volume of the reminiscences of William 
Gallacher, the Communist M.P. (1935-50), is 
disappointing, particularly when contrasted 
with his stirring narrative of the years of the 
first World War, Revolt on the Clyde (London, 
1936). His Rolling of the thunder‘! covers the 
years 1920—45 and contains nothing not already 
recounted better elsewhere. 


10 London: Allen & Unwin, 1943. Pp. 295. 12s. 6d. 


11 London: Lawrence & Wishart, 1948. Pp. 229. 
15S. 
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A few more or less orthodox members of the 
Labour party are subjects of recent works. Sir 
Patrick Hastings’ Autobiography’? is the light- 
hearted tale of a successful barrister and play- 
wright. Sir Patrick was a Labour M.P. in 1922—- 
26 and attorney-general in the first Labour 
government. As such, he was responsible for 
the Campbell case, over which the government 
fell. He explains his reasons, arrived at without 
consulting any member of the government, for 
withdrawing the prosecution and is critical of 
MacDonald’s equivocations over the matter. 
MacDonald even attempted to get him to take 
the responsibility, resign, and stand for re- 
election, a tactic stopped by J. H. Thomas’ out- 
burst: “‘Mac, inat’s a damned dirty trick!” (p. 
241). Sir Patrick claims, contrary to the usual 
account, that MacDonald was reluctant to re- 
sign over the Liberals’ motion for a select com- 
mittee to inquire into the affair (p. 246). 

Willie Graham: the life of the Right Honour- 
able William Graham}* by his brother, T. N. 
Graham, is the life of a very hardworking Scot, 
a genius with figures, who was president of the 
board of trade in the second Labour govern- 
ment and died in 1932 at the age of forty-four. 
Except for the details of Graham’s career, it has 
nothing new to relate. Margaret Bondfield’s A 
life’s work}4 is also disappointing, with its scis- 
sors-and-paste effect of many quotations from 
old letters, diaries, and conference reports and 
its diffuse accounts of a visit to Russia in 1920 
and of several visits to the United States. Miss 
Bondfield, minister of labor in the second La- 
bour government, is, unlike many Labour lead- 
ers, “deep English,” born near Chard, Somerset, 
in the heart of the west country. The book is 
carried along by her bluff, friendly disposition 
and her long and devoted public service. It is 
best in its picture of the shocking conditions in 
which shop girls lived at the end of the last 
century under the depraved “‘living-in’* system 
which she did much to end; she was assistant 
secretary of the shop assistants’ union for sev- 
eral years and subsequently chief woman officer 
in the National Union of General and Munic- 
ipal Workers, the successor of that great pio- 
neer, Mary Macarthur, whose portrait she 
draws with great sympathy. By way of con- 
trast, there is Millie Toole’s Our old man,'® 

12 London: Heinemann, 1948. Pp. 302. 15s. 

13 London: Hutchinson, 1947. Pp. 207. 12s. 6d. 

14 London: Hutchinson, 1949. Pp. 359. 20s. 

15 London: Dent, 1948. Pp. 208. tos. 6d. 
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subtitled a “Biographical portrait of Joseph 
Toole by his daughter.” Toole was a Labour 
M.P. in 1923-24 and 1929-31 and subsequently 
lord mayor of Manchester. The book contains 
more of the storms of home life than of poli- 
tics; Toole was clearly a character, perhaps 
even a “card,” and his daughter evidently takes 
after him. 

Infinitely more important is Mary Agnes 
Hamilton’s Remembering my goed friends,'® a 
book whose publication in wartime has given it 
an undeservedly limited circulation. Mrs. Ham- 
ilton, free-lance writer, biographer of Mac- 
Donald, Henderson, the Webbs, and other La- 
bour figures, was in parliament in 1929-31 and 
later was a governor of the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation. The range of her friendships 
is extraordinarily wide, from her undergraduate 
days at Newnham onward, and her portraits of 
politicians stand beside equally shrewd sketches 
of people like Virginia Woolf, Rose Macaulay, 
Ray Strachey (Mrs. Oliver Strachey), Walter 
de la Mare, F. W. Hirst the economist, Josef 
Redlich the Austrian historian of English local 
government, and Lord Greene, now master of 
the rolls. Her account of the inner currents of 
Labour politics in the 1920’s is outstanding, 
with brilliant portrayals of Clifford Allen (pp. 
115 ff.), Snowden (pp. 1og—12), and, above all, 
MacDonald (pp. 120-30). Her ten pages on 
that enchanting, heartbreaking leader combine 
what no other portraits do—fairness and judg- 
ment—and come perhaps as close to the truth 
as anyone can hope to do. 

As valuable, but less wide-ranging, is Mar- 
garet Cole’s Growing up into revolution,'* the 
reminiscences of another professor’s daughter 
(her father was J. P. Postgate, the Latin schol- 
ar), born in Cambridge and later a student at 
Girton a few years after Mrs. Hamilton’s time 
at Newnham. Hers is the frank autobiography 
of what she admits to being a “formidable 
creature” (p. 79), though human enough where 
family and friends are concerned. Her best 
pages are on the hard work and joyful company 
of the Fabian Research Department in 1917-18 
(not yet renamed the Labour Research Depart- 
ment or captured by the Communists), where 
she met her future husband (pp. 64-75). It was 
a company of the very young, some of whom 
she rescues from undeserved oblivion, such as 
William Mellor, Rowland Kenney, and C. M. 


16 London: Cape, 1944. Pp. 320. 12s. 6d. 
17 London: Longmans, Green, 1949. Pp. 224. 155. 
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Lloyd. The New Fabian Research Bureau of 
the 1930’s is also given flesh and blood in her 
pages, together with accounts of Easton Lodge, 
the Countess of Warwick’s haven for week- 
end Labour gatherings in Essex, and of H. G. 
Wells, who lived close by (pp. 144-47, 184-85). 
She denies that she and her husband are com- 
plementary in the sense that the Webbs were 
(p. 77) and rather proves her point. What she 
does not define is the “revolution,” though she 
shows at the end what her generation grew away 
from—a society of less democracy and equality 
and security (at least for the many) and one 


_ which believed in the Empire (pp. 215-17); 


“but even now most of us have little clear idea 
what we really mean by either ‘equality’ or ‘de- 
mocracy’ as a working proposition” (p. 217). 
Earlier generations, not having attained the 
goal, had fewer doubts, as several of Cole’s 
studies show. He has given a sketch of the 
varied ancestry of the Labour party and of its 
early days in British working class politics, 
18 32—1914,'8 a book which, because of its ap- 
pearance during the war, has not received much 
notice. It describes the efforts to obtain work- 
ing-class representation in parliament from the 
time of the Chartists; the Lib-Labs; the cau- 
tious interest of the trade-unions in politics; 
the founding of the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion, the Fabian Society, the I.L.P., and, in 
1900, the Labour Representation Committee. 
Like the History... from 1914, it is much 
concerned with names of candidates run, con- 
stituencies contested, and members elected at 
each general election and in by-elections; a 
fifty-page appendix is devoted to “Radical and 
Labour representation in parliament from 1800 
to 1914.” In addition, Cole has published A 
short history of the British working-class move- 
ment, 1789—1947,)® a revision, in an attractive- 
ly produced single volume, of a work frequent- 
ly reissued since its first appearance in three 
volumes in 1927. This deals with the various 
interests of the working class—political agita- 
tions, trade-unions, co-operative societies, 
friendly societies, socialist and labor parties, 
legislation and strikes, work, wages, and stand- 
ard of living (with useful tables and charts). 
It is, of course, parallel to Cole’s work written 
in collaboration with his brother-in-law, Ray- 


18London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1941. Pp. 
320. 10s. 6d. 


19 London: Allen & Unwin, 1948. Pp. soo. 215. 


mond Postgate, The common people, 1747- 
1938.79 

All these books are marked by the quality 
one has come to expect from Cole: the clear 
and efficient presentation of a very wide range 
of facts. For a picture of the men and women 
whose lives and work brought life and strength 
to the labor movement, one must go to Mrs. 
Cole. Her Makers of the labour movement?! 
is a series of vivid biographical sketches. Some 
of the early figures fit only with some stretch- 
ing into the category of makers of the labor 
movement: Tom Paine, William Cobbett, Fran- 
cis Place, Robert Owen, Feargus O’Connor, 
John Stuart Mill; in fact, Cobbett, Place, 
Owen, and Mill are to be found also in R. J. 
Cruikshank’s excellent little book, The Liberal 
party (London, 1948), companion to Hall’s 
Labour party in the “Britain in pictures” se- 
ries. The later figures described by Mrs. Cole 
are less open to question as labor pioneers: 
John Mitchell of the co-operative movement, 
Robert Applegarth, William Morris, Robert 
Blatchford, Keir Hardie, Sidney Webb, Arthur 
Henderson, George Lansbury, and H. G. Wells. 
The most attractive pictures are those of Mor- 
ris, Blatchford, Webb, Lansbury, and Wells 
(the last only very briefly connected with the 
Fabians ). The sketches are all short; the facts 
are not new; but the sitters, their beliefs, their 
characters are shown to the life with warmth 
and critical admiration. 

Of all Labour’s guides of the middle years, 
we shall perhaps end by knowing the Webbs 
best, thanks in great part to Mrs. Cole. Her 
sketch of Sidney Webb, in the Makers, is the 
best brief introduction to the life and work of 
that extraordinary pair, just as her longer Bea- 
trice Webb?? is a warmhearted and compact 
account of its feminine member. Her latest 
production on the subject, a series of essays 
entitled The Webbs and their work,*° edited by 
her, is an important addition to the canon. The 
amount of new information it contains is sec- 


20 London: Methuen, 1938. Pp. 671. 6s. Amer- 
ican ed.: The British common people, 1746-1938. 
New York: Knopf, 1939. $3.25. Rev. and enl. ed.: 
The common people, 1746-1946. London: Methuen, 
1946. Pp. 742. 10s. The British people, 1746-1946. 
New York: Knopf, 1947. $5.00. 

21 London: Longmans, Green, 1948. Pp. 319. 155. 


22London: Longmans, Green, 1945. Pp. 197. 
tos. 6d. 


*3 London: Muller, 1949. Pp. 304. 155. 
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ondary to its critical judgments of the Webbs, 
theugh the reminiscences of their early days of 
Bernard Shaw, Edward R. Pease (‘‘writing in 
my ninety-first year” [p. 17]), and F. W. Gal- 
ton, their personal secretary from 1892 to 1898, 
are entertaining and suggestive. Galton’s ac- 
count of their methods of work at 41 Gros- 
venor Road corroborates earlier descriptions; 
and Galton and G. D. H. Cole give thoughtful 
estimates of the contribution of each partner 
to the collaboration (pp. 34, 271). S. K. Rat- 
cliffe on the New statesman, A. M. McBriar 
on Sidney Webb and the London County Coun- 
cil, and Mrs. Cole on the Fabian Research De- 
partment are useful essays. Jack Lawson gives 
a salty description of Sidney Webb’s relations 
with his constituency, Seaham, and its mining 
population; Sir Drummond Shiels a shrewd 
appreciation of his work as secretary of state 
for the colonies (1929-31). Kingsley Martin’s 
evocation of week-end pilgrimages to Passfield 
Corner during the Webbs’ retirement is delight- 
ful, and his comments on host and hostess are 
characteristically penetrating. His essay shares 
honors with Leonard Woolf’s critique of their 
political thought. With kindness but inexorable 
logic Woolf reveals the Webbs’ limitations: 
interest in planning rather than freedom, gov- 
ernment rather than the governed, ends rather 
than means; their concentration on institutions 
and their ignoring of problems such as imperial- 
ism or war and peace—indeed, anything out- 
side “their subjects” —and their curious “open- 
minded dogmatism” (pp. 259-60). Hence their 
latter-day enthusiasm for Soviet communism 
and their indifference to its individual cruel- 
ties. (Mrs. Hamilton gives a sharper edge to a 
similar line of criticism in Remembering my 
good friends, pp. 258-60.) The path to this 
intellectual position is brilliantly traced by 
R. C. K. Ensor, that ablest of historians of 
modern England, in what British reviewers 
have justly hailed as the most valuable contri- 
bution to the book. Ensor recalls that Sidney 
Webb as a young man was a “very remarkable 
speaker” and debater, whose “hearers hung on 
his lips” (p. 60); it was only later that his 
voice failed. His ambition was for a parlia- 
mentary career and cabinet office. Beatrice’s 
possessiveness and, above all, Fabian “perme- 
ation” prevented this until late in life. The 
Webbs’ influence with Haldane’s Liberal friends 
alienated them from other Liberal leaders like 
Herbert Asquith and Lloyd George; and the 
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very successes of permeation, especially over 
the education acts of 1902-3, not only antago- 
nized many Labour people but led the Webbs 
to underrate the new Labour party and the 
LL.P. It was only the circumstances of the 
war which brought Sidney Webb in 1915, late 
in the day, into the Labour party’s national 
executive and its inner counsels. 

There remains, as the greatest source of in- 
formation on the Webbs and on their contri- 
bution to the labor movement, Beatrice Webb’s 
Our partnership,2* edited by Barbara Drake 
and Margaret Cole, a book which has hitherto 
escaped its meed of notice in the Journal. Like 
the earlier My apprenticeship (London, 1926), 
the book is made up almost entirely of long 
extracts from Beatrice Webb’s diaries, arranged 
and given coherence by short connecting pas- 
sages—a task carried on at intervals after 1926 
and completed, though not revised, by Beatrice 
Webb before her death in 1943. Mrs. Cole has 
added a valuable “biographical index” of per- 
sons in the text, a veritable “Who’s who” of 
British public life at the turn of the century. 
About a third of the book relates to the period 
1892—98, when the Webbs were engaged in 
their study of British trade-unionism and in 
the founding of the London School of Eco- 
nomics and when Sidney Webb was very much 
taken up with his work on the London County 
Council and, as chairman of its technical edu- 
cation board, with the building of a system of 
secondary education for London. The second 
portion (1898-1905) covers the years when the 
Webbs’ back-stage influence was at its height: 
the London Education Act of 1903 was the 
principal product, pushed forward against the 
opposition of Webb’s Progressive colleagues on 
the London County Council. In these years the 
massive study of English local government was 
begun, with the intention of carrying it from 
the Revolution of 1688 to the twentieth cen- 
tury, though, except for the work on the poor 
law, it never progressed beyond 1834. The 
Webbs’ reasons for undertaking this study are 
clearly stated on page 150. The remaining third 
describes Beatrice’s work as a member of the 
Royal Commission on the Poor Law and the 
partnership’s “plunge into propaganda” (1909— 
11) in favor of the breakup of the poor law 
after the publication of the famous minority 
report. 


24London and New York: Longmans, Green, 
1948. Pp. 543. 25s.; $5.00. 
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On all these topics, of course, Beatrice 
Webb’s diary gives much information, but 
much more on the Webbs themselves. Their 
industry was prodigious—their researches in 
town halls, their hours of writing and mutual 
criticism, their “little dinners” for ten, always 
with some political objective in view (“there 
is always method in our social adventures” 
[p 290]). In 1908 Beatrice was rising at 6:30 
and, after a cold bath and a quick walk or 
bicycle ride, was working from 7:30 until 1:00, 
and again after tea until 6:00 or 6:30— 
often a seven-hour day (pp. 415-16). They 
drove each other hard, though unremitting 
application came effortlessly to Sidney, only 
through self-discipline to her. But it was not 
the “lamentably stunted, over-specialized, de- 
humanized, myopic and unbeautiful existence” 
which a reviewer in the Economist (October 1, 
1949) has called it. The gaps are admitted by 
Beatrice herself, particularly any interest in 
art, literature, and music, and a concentration 
on certain issues to the exclusion of others 
(pp. 84, 292). There was, nonetheless, great 
variety in their life. Much of their writing was 
done not in their workroom at 41 Grosvenor 
Road but during sojourns in the country—at 
Lulworth or Overstrand, Crowborough or Aston 
Magna, Borough Farm near Godalming, where 
the London School of Economics was born 
(p. 86), or the Bertrand Russells’ house near 
Friday’s Hill. And there were many short visits 
to relatives’ and friends’ houses. Add to this 
their overwhelming love and devotion for each 
other, which wells up in very many passages 
in the diary (Sidney begins as the “Other One” 
but is more often “my boy,” even after eight- 
een years of marriage [p. 463]); Beatrice’s 
love of the beauty of the countryside (e.g., 
PP. 305, 344, 467); even her 21-guinea evening 
dress (this in 1904, p. 282), and her dinner 
parties, not all of which were serious: “I like 
brilliant little parties,” she admits (p. 371). 

And what parties they must have been! 
Think of one, given by the Webbs, attended 
by the Shaws, Asquith, John Burns, H. G. 
Wells, Lady Elcho (p. 249); and there were 
others as intriguing (in all senses). The book 
is, inevitably, a social document, redolent of 
that oft-lamented “vanished age”’; its portraits, 
its judgments of people, its gossip, are invalu- 
able. Of the Webbs’ varied circle, Balfour, 
Haldane, and John Burns appear most often; 
there are shrewd and friendly descriptions of 
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Shaw, Graham Wallas, Russell, Wells, Church- 
ill; Asquith’s weaknesses are noticed, and more 
than once; and MacDonald’s limitations (“he 
has never had any time to do any sound origi- 
nal work, or even learn the old stuff well” [p. 
132]) and his early capacity for intrigue (pp. 
229-30) are mercilessly exposed. 

This list, partial though it is, reveals the 
Webbs’ milieu. It was Fabian but not Labour, 
and for the early LL.P. they had little use 
(p. 117). With Balfour, Beatrice had an almost 
sentimental friendship; and their chief asso- 
ciations were with the Liberals, especially the 
“Limps” (the Liberal imperialists). Sidney was 
even sought after as a Liberal candidate for 
parliament in 1899 (p. 186). They saw clearly 
the weakness of the Liberals: their sterility of 
ideas, the opportunism of their interest in so- 
cial reform, the lack of unity in Asquith’s cabi- 
net (pp. 143, 277, 380, 446, 450, 462). Yet it 
was the Liberals, especially the younger ones, 
whom they had tried to permeate with their 
ideas of social reconstruction (pp. 128, 145, 
291-92), themselves having “no party ties. It is 
open to us to use either or both parties” (p. 
272). With what object? The Fabian one of 
transforming “England into a social democratic 
commonwealth” (1894, p. 106), of introducing 
“into politics the professional expert—to ex- 
tend the sphere of government by adding to its 
enormous advantages of wholesale and compul- 
sory management, the advantage of the most 
skilled entrepreneur.” “We have little faith,” 
the diary adds, “in the ‘average sensual man,’ 
we do not believe that he can do much more 
than describe his grievances, we do not think 
that he can prescribe the remedies” (p. 120; 
cf. p. 300). The Webbs, in their philosophy, 
were the product of the bluebook and the statis- 
tical age and were happy in the time of their 
birth. 

These ideas they carried over, for better or 
for worse, to the Labour party of today when 
they decided, when in 1910 they foresaw the 
“smash-up” of the Liberal party, that “the 
time might come for a genuine Socialist Party” 
(p. 461). Their “plunge into propaganda” ended 
their behind-the-scenes influence with the Lib- 
erals, and later with the Conservatives and the 
higher civil servants (p. 423). For the time 
being, Lloyd George’s National Insurance not 
only, as John Burns put it, “dished the Webbs” 
(p. 475) in their hopes of breaking up the poor 
law and parceling out its work among separate, 
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remedial agencies but also spiked what guns 
the Labour party had (Beatrice disapproved of 
“Lloyd George’s rotten scheme of sickness in- 
surance” [p. 475]: “doling out weekly allow- 
ances, and with no kind of treatment attached, 
is a most unscientific state aid” [p. 468]—a 
criticism suggestive of the doctrines of her 
bugbear, the Charity Organization Society). 
The war brought the Webbs into the Labour 
party, though even before that the growth of 
syndicalism had weakened their hope that desti- 
tution might be ended, within the capitalist 
system, by the enforcement of a “national 
minimum”—a policy outlined by them as early 
as 1904 (pp. 292, 480, and 490). The war and 
the long depression after it carried them, how- 
ever, beyond the Labour party, to their “con- 
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version to the Marxian theory of the historical 
development of profit-making capitalism” (p. 
490). This conversion, briefly sketched in the 
last two pages of the book, is presumably de- 
scribed in the third and still missing part of 
Beatrice Webb’s autobiography, although her 
last words in Our partnership suggest, with the 
wistful indifference of old age, a doubt whether 
“we were right...in acclaiming Soviet Com- 
munism” (p. 491). The appearance of the re- 
maining volumes of this extraordinary work— 
one of the great writings of our time—is de- 
voutly to be wished for; but perhaps it would 
hardly have been appropriate for Labour’s jubi- 
lee year. 
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HE primary theme of Volumes II and III, 

second series, of British documents on for- 
eign policy between the first and second World 
Wars is Germany. They begin with the pro- 
posals of March 21, 1931 for an Austro-German 
customs union, and they conclude in July 1932 
with the Lausanne Conference on Reparations 
and the Geneva Conference on the Reduction 
and Limitation of Armaments. Between these 
two dates occurred the German financial crisis 
which led to the Hoover Moratorium; the 
British financial crisis which precipitated the 
fall of the second Labor government; the visit of 
the French premier, Pierre Laval, to the United 
States; further negotiations for a Franco- 
Italian naval understanding; the re-election of 
Field Marshal von Hindenburg as president of 
the Reich; and the replacement of Dr. Heinrich 
Briining as chancellor by Franz von Papen. If 
1931 was, as Arnold Toynbee called it, annus 
terribilis, 1932 was even worse, for both the eco- 
nomic and the political situation of Europe con- 
tinued to deteriorate, while additional complica- 
tions were provided after September 1931 by the 


* Documents on British foreign policy, 1919-1939. 
Second series, Vol. II, 1931; Vol. III, 1931-2. Edited 
by E. L. Woopwarp, M.A., F.B.A., professor of 
modern history in the University of Oxford, and 
RowAN Butter, M.A., fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford. London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1947, 1948. Pp. 524+617. 218+ 25s. For a review of 
earlier volumes see Journal, XXI (1949), 320-26. 
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Japanese seizure of Manchuria (which is not 
dealt with in the volumes under review). 

In 1931 statesmen tried to solve the deepen- 
ing crisis by exchanging visits. Briining and his 
foreign minister, Dr. Julius Curtius, were in- 
vited to London in June (II, 51 and 52; cited by 
volume and number of document); in July 
Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald and his 
foreign secretary, Arthur Henderson, traveled 
to Berlin (II, 228-31). Henderson also went to 
Paris (II, 193); his successor, the Marquess of 
Reading, did likewise (II, 266 and 267). The 
French premier and his foreign minister, 
Aristide Briand, visited Berlin in September 
(II, 255 and 257). In October Laval proceeded 
to Washington (II, 289 and 281). The ministers 
repeatedly assured one another of mutual con- 
fidence, but they did not succeed in establishing 
it beyond themselves. In 1932 the two conferen- 
ces held in Switzerland accomplished little more. 

The 632 documents and 11 appendixes 
printed in these volumes make dull and fre- 
quently difficult reading, for they are filled with 
statistical tables, long arguments over technical 
points of reparations and naval rivalries, reports 
of committees, and the like; and while they 
testify to the efforts of statesmen to find solu- 
tions of the unparalleled problems, they leave 
much unsaid. The proposal for an Austro- 
German customs union constituted the first 
serious German action against the Treaty of 
Versailles and was promptly recognized as such 
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(II, 17); Britain and France maintained soli- 
darity, and the proposal was defeated. On the 
other hand, Britain did not support France 
against Germany on the issues of reparations 
and disarmament, and Germany was able to 
secure the abolition of reparations and to bring 
about a deadlock on disarmament. The second 
Labor government (1929-31) was much firmer 
with Germany than the National government 
(1931-35), . which Sir John Simon presided 
over the foreign office, whereas the first Labor 
government (1924) had been conciliatory 
toward Germany and the Conservative govern- 
ment (1924-29) had maintained the entente 
with France. The documents in these volumes 
provide no explanation of this shift in British 
policy. 

Apparently the publication of the “minutes” 
on the documents would not help much. The 
failure of the editors to publish these minutes 
has been criticized by numerous reviewers, in- 
cluding the present one; but according to one 
scholar who has worked in the papers of the 
foreign office, the minutes written after 1919 are 
rather different from the brief authoritative 
comments penned by secretaries of state and 
undersecretaries in the days of Salisbury, Lans- 
downe, and Grey. They are now prepared by 
subordinate officials and are chiefly in the 
form of recommendations. To publish these 
minutes, which would double the size of this 
documentary collection, would not go far in ex- 
plaining the reasons for action—these must be 
sought in the decisions of the cabinet, which are 
not available. 

The decision not to publish minutes is there- 
fore intelligible. It is less easy, however, to 
understand why relatively few documents on 
British policy have been included. The editors 
have been lavish in presenting reports on condi- 
tions in Germany and the conduct of the Ger- 
man government (which are highly interesting 
and valuable) and stingy as regards the actions 
of His Majesty’s government. Thus, in the 
chapter on the Austro-German customs union, 
of thirty-nine documents, only fourteen were 
outgoing; for the German financial crisis of July 
1931, twenty-five of eighty-two were outgoing. 
The extreme is reached in the chapter on Ger- 
man affairs from February 17 to June 14, 1932, 
during which more and more ominous reports 
were being received from Berlin. The first in- 
struction to the British ambassador in Berlin is 
dated May 14; a second one was sent on June 6.2 


2Since writing this sentence, the reviewer has 
discussed the matter with the editor. Mr. Woodward 
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It seems unlikely that the foreign office pursued 
a policy of virtual silence all these months. In 
short, these documents frequently tell more 
about German policy than they do about 
British. 

When the German financial crisis broke in 
the early summer of 1931, after the veto of the 
customs union with Austria, the Allies were 
somewhat “‘on the spot.’”’ Although it was sus- 
pected that Germany was exploiting the crisis in 
order to “obtain an immediate declaration of a 
moratorium” (II, 61), the view in London was 
that the Briining administration was “the best 
German government we could expect’’ and that 
the alternative would fill everyone ‘‘with real 
alarm” (II, 48), and therefore Britain supported 
President Hoover’s proposals for a moratorium, 
to the regret of the French. At the same time, 
Britain joined the United States in exerting 
stiff pressure on Berlin not to go ahead with a 
projected second pocket battleship (II, 109), 
and the German government finally agreed to 
cut its military expenditure by 50 million marks 
(II, 120). But both the embassy in Berlin and 
the foreign office in London showed themselves 
unduly trusting when they urged, the former 
that “Germany should wish to do something for 
the common good at the present time” (II, 
124), the latter that the position could be fur- 
ther improved by “some gesture’’ on the part 
of Germany (II, 172). Later it became clear that 
Germany’s first instinct was ‘“‘to rely upon help 
from abroad”’ (which was certainly not a new 
attitude), whereas in London the view was that 
“fn order to restore confidence, Germany must 
first help herself”’ (II, 225). The French were 
under no illusions; as their ambassador in Lon- 
don put it, “once the American proposal had 
been accepted and carried into effect, German 
payments—and for that matter, American 
receipts—would never in practice be the same 
again” (II, 76). Had Lord Reading, who was 
keen for “frank and friendly cooperation’’ be- 
tween Britain and France (II, 266), remained in 
office, the pressure on Germany might have 
been continued, but Sir John Simon reproached 
France for wishing to retain, in any final settle- 
ment, her solde, that is, the surplus of repara- 
tion receipts over her payments on war debts 
(II, 314). 

For a time the United Kingdom was divided 
on the question whether “we should make the 
best arrangements possible with America as 


states that he published no instructions to the 
British ambassador in Berlin to speak to the Ger- 
man government because he found none. 
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regards our own settlement and then take steps 
to recover this from Europe or to join with the 
rest of Europe in trying to get a general remis- 
sion of debts’ (II, 19). Early in 1932, how- 
ever, His Majesty’s government, influenced by 
the report of the committee appointed by the 
Bank for International Settlements (commonly 
called the ‘Basel Committee”) and by the 
German announcement that the continuation of 
“political payments,” that is, reparations, as 
distinct from interest on private loans, was 
“impossible” (III, 16), came out for complete 
cancellation of war debts (III, 9). The hope was 
that the United States would be impressed by 
the fact of European agreement and would ac- 
cordingly “treat Europe with magnanimity” 
(III, 69). But inasmuch as a new president was 
to be elected in Germany and a new chamber of 
deputies in France, London cast about for a 
formula which would release Germany from 
resuming payment of reparations after July 1, 
1932, when the Hoover Moratorium would 
expire (III, 35). 

Complete cancellation was out of the ques- 
tion so far as France was concerned (III, 34), 
but it was ready to grant another year’s 
moratorium, if the Hoover Moratorium could be 
extended (III, 30)—which Germany absolutely 


refused to accept (III, 39). In other words, 
France wished that any settlement of repara- 
tions should also involve a settlement of inter- 
Allied war debts. The French ambassador in 


Berlin was convinced that “Britain could 
modify the German attitude if she chose” (III, 
22), and the French premier was at some pains 
to say that he was anxious for “close agree- 
ment” with Britain, which he “considered 
essential for the peace of Europe” (III, 54). 
Lord Tyrrell, the British ambassador in Paris, 
warned against a breach with France (III, 70). 
Laval argued that there was a real danger of a 
nationalist majority in the forthcoming French 
elections, which would make compromise more 
difficult than ever (III, 47). Inasmuch as France 
was determined to safeguard its position in re- 
spect of the debt payments due to the United 
States (III, 69)—something, so Simon told 
Briining at Geneva, Britain would not consent 
to (III, 78)—the disagreement between the two 
governments was complete, ad majorem gloriam 
Germaniae. 

Lord Tyrrell now used strong language to the 
French government: reparations must come 
first. “The point was not open to discussion’’; 
it was “the decision of His Majesty’s govern- 
ment that we must finish with all this business” 
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(III, 80). But the French, after reminding their 
ally of the capacity of Germany to “‘mentir en 
bonne for” (III, 89), stood their ground, retain- 
ing their “liberty of action” and agreeing only 
to a meeting in June in order to “secure a lasting 
settlement of the questions raised by the Basel 
report”’ (III, 88). 

Actually, nothing had been settled when the 
Lausanne conference opened in June. Sir John 
Simon, while accepting the German view that 
“Germany cannot pay at present and she will 
not consent to make a new promise to pay in the 
uncertain future,” contended that “‘it is not a 
question of ability to pay so much as the ending 
of conditions under which healthy conditions of 
trade have been strangled” (III, 133). Since, ac- 
cording to S. Parker Gilbert, the agent-general 
for reparations payments, ‘“‘influential public 
opinion in the United States desired that repara- 
tion powers shall get together on some really 
constructive scheme—in other words that 
Europe shall give America a lead over the 
fence” (III, 105)—British policy continued to 
press for complete cancellation. MacDonald 
told the new French premier, Edouard Herriot, 
that “they must be careful not to allow the 
American electoral opinion to settle the issue 
in this matter’ but must “‘aim in the first place 
at touching the responsible people in America” 
(III, 134). Unfortunately for Britain, the 
United States secretary of state, Henry L. 
Stimson, said flatly that complete cancellation 
was wrong, for it would drive the German gov- 
ernment “to refuse any admission that it could 
ever pay anything,” which was “a manifest 
absurdity”; it was “‘out of the question” that 
either France or the American congress would 
accept such a solution (III, 117). Since the 
French were well aware of this American view 
(III, 125), Herriot was able to maintain his op- 
position to complete cancellation: it would not 
be sufficient to say at Lausanne that “repara- 
tions would be abandoned if America aban- 
doned war debts,” for this would be “a purely 
negative decision”’ (III, 135). In fact, he argued, 
complete cancellation “would be the best means 
of creating a spirit of hostility in the United 
States on the debt question” (III, 142). 

The French, being realistic, were willing, 
however, to take a forfait, that is, a single lump 
sum, in lieu of annuities; and, although Mac- 
Donald described this as “perfectly hopeless’’ 
(III, 143), the British were constrained to ac- 
cept this compromise and to make clear to the 
Germans that they “should give something” 
(III, 141). Consequently, the real issue at Lau- 
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sanne was how much Germany could be induced 
to promise to pay. The French asked for 
6,000,000,000 gold marks (III, 155), the Ger- 
mans offered 2,000,000,000 (III, 166), “real 
money,” according to their finance minister 
(III, 168), and then came up to 2,600,000,000, 
with certain political conditions attached (III, 
174). The British at first proposed 4,000,000,000 
(III, 157) but finally said that “they did not 
care very much what was the actual figure” 
(III, 172). Herriot observed that he “did not 
believe that the Germans would pay in any cir- 
cumstances” (III, 172), but, because of the po- 
litical situation in France, he stood out for 
3,000,000,000. The French premier also refused 
to agree to the cancellation of Article 231 of the 
Treaty of Versailles, the so-called war-guilt 
clause, as desired by Germany and accepted by 
Britain (III, 173), or to tie the reparation settle- 
ment to equality of status in the matter of dis- 
armament (III, 175 and 179). The figures 
mattered little even to the Germans, for the 
forfait was to be met by bonds, which were not 
to be issued until the state of the German 
economy made it safe to do so. Both French and 
Germans managed to save their faces, whereas 
the British had to be satisfied with much less 
than they had anticipated. Actually, the long 
debate is of historical interest only, for pay- 
ments on reparations were never resumed and 
only one token payment on war debts was sub- 
sequently made by Britain. 

The settlement, such as it was, was attacked 
by all parties in Germany (III, 192), where the 
Briining government had been overthrown by 
intrigue; the new chancellor, Papen, apparently 
aroused no more confidence in Germany than he 
did in the West (III, 130). While the Reichs- 
wehr was opposed to a Nazi majority in the 
reichstag “‘as foreign countries would inevitably 
take alarm” (III, 113), the British military 
attaché, reporting at the end of 1931, com- 
plained of frequent violations of the military 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, with little at- 
tempt at concealment, and noted ‘a gradual, 
but: quite distinct, stiffening of the military 
spirit in Germany,” although the Reichswehr 
could not be regarded as “a present danger to 
any neighbouring power”’ (II, appendix IV). A 
longish memorandum presented to the British 
foreign office by the British war office in March 
1932 on the breaches of the Treaty of Versailles 
by the Germans noted, inter alia, that, “al- 
though Germany is forbidden to possess any 
naval or military air forces, there is abundant 
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evidence to show that in fact she possesses at 
least the nucleus of an efficient military air 
force camouflaged within the organization of her 
powerful civil aviation’ (III, appendix IV). 
The report concluded, however, with the remark 
that “‘it is the realization of her present military 
weakness which is at the root of the German 
demand for equality of treatment in the sphere 
of armaments.” 

This was indeed the burden of the German 
song at the Geneva conference on disarmament. 
The French and the British would have been 
glad to see Dr. Eduard BeneS, the Czechoslovak 
foreign minister, serve as president, but strong 
objections were raised by the German, Italian, 
and Soviet governments (III, 194, 197, and 202), 
so that choice finally fell upon the then British 
foreign secretary, Henderson. He was anxious 
to have an American vice-president—Dwight 
Morrow, Thomas W. Lamont, or Norman Davis 
—but Secretary Stimson would not hear of it 
(III, 106), for the United States government 
expected the conference to fail (III, 200). As the 
scene was viewed from Washington, there was 
apparently “no willingness on the part of 
France, Italy, and Germany, the three Powers 
most directly interested in land disarmament, 
to get together and grapple with fundamental 
questions which lie at the bottom of such dis- 
armament” (III, 201). To the German demand 
for “equality of status,” on the basis of Article 8 
and the Preamble to Part V of the Treaty of 
Versailles, the French replied that the latter 
certainly did not require all countries to disarm 
to the German level (III, 213) and that any 
German claim based on Article 8 was irrelevant 
because Germany had not lived up to the obliga- 
tions of the treaty (III, 214). The situation was 
not made easier by a German refusal to admit 
that “disarmament was dependent on the pro- 
vision of further security” (III, 218). The 
British, for their part, declined to contemplate a 
return to conscription in Germany; they pro- 
posed to meet German demands in respect of 
civil aviation by internationalizing it (III, 208). 

At Geneva, Sir John Simon agreed with the 
French premier, by this time André Tardieu, 
that “Germany had no legal claim to equal 
treatment” but argued that the language of the 
treaties and especially Clemenceau’s note of 
June 20, 1919 had created “‘a moral obligation” 
for the Allies (III, 235 and 239). The French in- 
sisted that the German demand was “a political 
question” and that disarmament must be ac- 
companied by the “two principles of effective 
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supervision and some form of penalty for vio- 
lation”? (III, 246), to which the British were 
unwilling to agree (III, 253). 

When President Hoover tried to break the 
deadlock by specific proposals, these were re- 
jected by France because they would reduce the 
de facto superiority of the French fleet over the 
Italian from 220,000 to 40,000 tons (III, 253).5 
The resolution voted by the conference on July 
20 did not accept the German demand for 
equality of status. Sir John Simon tried to per- 
suade the German delegation not to vote against 
the resolution, suggesting that it make a state- 
ment and abstain from voting (III, 265), but to 
no avail, for both the Germans and the Soviets 
voted against the resolution (III, 266). 

To American readers, document No. 280 of 
Volume II will be of special interest. The files 
of the department of state contain little on the 
visit of Pierre Laval to the United States in 
October 1931, and Foreign relations of the United 
States for that year (Washington, 1946) prints 
only a half-page summary of the discussions 
between Laval and President Hoover (II, 254). 
But Secretary Stimson gave a full account to the 


3 For months the British tried to bring about 
Franco-Italian agreement, but a compromise offered 
by them on November 11, 1931 (II, 361) was po- 
litely but firmly rejected by the French in January 
1932 (II, 362). 
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British ambassador in Washington, who duly 
reported it to London in document No. 280. 
Earlier, at the time of the negotiations concern- 
ing the Hoover Moratorium, Stimson told Sir 
Ronald Lindsay that he had been unable to 
prevent the president from sending “‘a very 
stiff telegram’’ to Paris, which had “rather mis- 
fired’’ (II, 83)—presumably telegram No. 268 
of June 23 printed in Foreign relations of the 
United States, 1931,1 (Journal, XIX [1947], 180), 
55-57. Later Hoover was reported “‘very im- 
patient’’ over the French attitude on disarma- 
ment (II, 280). In July 1931 the Italian foreign 
minister, Dino Grandi, quoted Stimson as say- 
ing that the “American policy of isolation was 
ended”’ (II, 192), but this was premature. In 
October, Laval said to Hoover: 

‘It lies with you to stop war by a simple declara- 
tion that America will always be found opposed to 
aggression. The best way to give expression to such 
a policy would be for America to join in a consulta- 
tive pact and to reconsider her attitude on the 
freedom of the seas. 


The president replied that public opinion was 
not yet sufficiently advanced to make such a 
general declaration but that “America, as in the 
past, would always be found siding against the 
aggressor” (II, 288). 
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other historical sources have long been a 
trial to professional historians, especially in the 
field of Napoleonic studies. Usually possessed 
of ample funds, these collectors have all tog 
frequently outbid the buyers from libraries, or 
they have taken out of circulation (and en- 
shrined in splendid isolation) items which 
would have been of value to scholars. More- 
over, since the enthusiasm of the collector is 
seldom shared by his family, the demise of the 
collector has usually been followed by the dis- 
persion of the collection at auction or other- 
wise. Surviving collectors were usually on hand 
to grab what they could of their late competi- 
tor’s possessions, and the residue left for pub- 
lic and private libraries has too often been 
negligible in significance. Thus the once famous 
Napoleonic libraries of Sidney G. Reilly, War- 
ren C. Crane, William J. Latta, and A. D. S. 
Bell disappeared under the hammer. 

Fortunately, however, such has not been the 
fate of all the great private collections of 
Napoleonic materials in the United States. By 
luck or good management some of them have 
been preserved intact and have been passed on 
to university or other libraries. For example, 
that of Andrew Dixon White went to Cornell 


1See auction catalogues as follows: American 
Art Association, The notable collection of Mr. 
Sidney G. Reilly of New York and London: 
literary, artistic, and historical properties illustra- 
tive of the life of Napoleon (New York, 1921); 
The valuable collection of manuscripts, autographs, 
books, portraits, and other interesting material re- 
lating mainly to Napoleon Bonaparte and the 
French Revolution: the property of Warren C. 
Crane, Esq. (New York, 1913); The unequalled 
collection relating to Napoleon and the French Rev- 
olution of William J. Latta of Philadelphia, Pa. 
(New York, 1913) ; and Catalogue of the A. D. S. 
Bell collection of the French Revolution and Napo- 
leonana (Boston, 1907). These catalogues are in the 
Norton collection (see John Hall Stewart, France, 
1715-1815: @ guide to materials in Cleveland 
[Cleveland, Ohio, 1942], items 4209, 4210, 2853, and 
2843). 


goer collectors of books, manuscripts, and 


University and that of William Henry Hoffman 
to Brown University; De Paul University was 
fortunate in being able to purchase the collec- 
tion of Otto J. Lemke, while Western Reserve 
University was the recipient of the bulk of the 
libraries of Professor Henry E. Bourne and 
Maurice Zeliqzon. And the acquisition of such 
collections has usually been heralded by the 
publication of some kind of bulletin or cata- 
logue, indicating the location and content of 
the collection and sometimes, as well, the con- 
ditions under which it may be used for histori- 
cal research.” 

Many more salvaged collections there doubt- 
less are, whether publicized or not, and cer- 


2See the following catalogues: George Lincoln 
Burr (comp.), Catalogue of the historical library 
of Andrew D. White, first president of Cornell Uni- 
versity (2 vols.; Ithaca, N.Y., 1894); A catalogue 
of the Napoleonic collection formed by William 
Henry Hoffman, 1867-1916: given to Brown Uni- 
versity in 1921 by Mira H. Hoffman (Providence, 
R.L., 1922); Virginia B. Gout (ed.), A catalogue 
of the Napoleon library of De Paul University 
(Chicago, 1941) (the first two of these catalogues 
are items 2847 and 4214 in Stewart). Professor 
Bourne’s gift was commemorated in Stewart and 
in Elizabeth Ricuarps, A catalogue of the Henry 
Eldridge Bourne collection of books on Revolu- 
tionary France in Flora Stone Mather College 
(Cleveland, 1942), both of which appeared while 
he was still living. And the Zeliqzon bequest was 
described by Srewart in The broadside, No. 1 
(Nov. 1940) (published for the Associates of the 
Libraries of Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio). 


3 Book collectors and their hobbies, compiled 
and published by the Rare Book Shop, Washing- 
ton, D.C., is no more recent than 1913; and the 
latest edition of HotpEn’s List of private book col- 
lectors in the United States is dated 1936. This 
writer has not been able to see a copy of Book 
buyer’s and book seller’s directory, edited by Albert 
Sarrer for the American Antiquarian Society 
(Philadelphia, 1948), which doubtless contains 
much valuable information—and appears to cost 
$20.00! It is impossible, therefore, to comment, at 
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tainly one of the most interesting of these is 
the David Z. Norton collection in Cleveland, 
Ohio.* 

David Z. Norton, a native of Cleveland, was 
a leading industrialist and financier in that city 
from 1885 until his death in 1928. About 1895 
he began collecting Napoleoniana,5 for what 
reason is unknown to the writer. For more than 
thirty years he followed this hobby so enthusi- 
astically that his collection became one of the 
most outstanding in the United States. 

When Mr. Norton died, his heirs—Mrs. Fred 
R. White, Robert C. Norton, and Laurence H. 
Norton, all of Cleveland—maintained the Na- 
poleonic collection intact. And when the West- 
ern Reserve Historical Society (of which 
Laurence H. Norton has been president since 
1934) moved to its present quarters on East 
Boulevard in Cleveland, they presented the 
collection to the society. There, in the museum 
building, the collection has been suitably dis- 
played in a setting of marble, gilt, and crystal 
reminiscent of Fontainebleau. 

As yet, unfortunately, neither time nor funds 
have been available for cataloguing the Norton 
Napoleonic collection in a manner which would 
make it generally useful to scholars; there is, 
however, a lengthy typewritten list, drafted by 
E. Bonaventure, rare-book dealer of New York, 
and affording a detailed description of the 
items. Accredited scholars may use this list 
and may work with the collection under the 
supervision of Mrs. Alberta Daywalt, curator 
of the museum of the society.® 


this point, on the current status of private collec- 
tions of Napoleonic materials. 

Incidentally, the writer learned, only recently 
and quite by accident, of the existence of a Na- 
poleonic collection, owned by Clinton DeWitt, 
professor of law in Western Reserve University ; 
and, although as yet he has not had the pleasure 
of examining it, he has the satisfaction of knowing 
that provision has been made for bequeathing the 
collection to Western Reserve University. 


4So far as this writer is aware, the only previous 
announcement to the profession concerning the 
Norton collection appeared in his France, 1715- 
1815, pp. 271-72. 


5 So far as the writer has been able to determine, 
there is no rule indicating which of the three 
known forms is preferable—Napoleona, Napole- 
onana, Napoleoniana; he prefers the last because 
of its euphony. 


6 Part IV of the writer’s France, 1715-1815 con- 
tains most of the books, documents, and manu- 
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All items in the Norton collection are of 
some interest to most students of history. Their 
number, however, precludes the possibility of 
giving a detailed description of them within 
the limits of the present article. They are here 
presented, therefore, in the form of an outline 
or inventory. And this is followed by a more 
detailed examination of the type of materials 
in which the research scholar is more apt to be 
interested. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE NORTON 
NAPOLEON COLLECTION 


I. Printed and manuscript material 
A. Books, tracts, pamphlets, etc., includ- 
ing several volumes of engravings and 
other pictures, bound and/or boxed, 
and totaling more than a thousand 
illustrations ... 
. Fine bindings and manuscripts 
. Autographed documents, a few in 
frames, and including the signatures 
of Napoleon, Alexander I, Bliicher, 
Eugéne Beauharnais, Carnot, David, 
Fouché, Josephine, Marie Louise, 
Nelson, Bernadotte, Mme Junot, Las 
Cases, Ney, Talleyrand, O’Meara, 
Wellington, Antommarchi .. 


II, Prints, caricatures, etc. (see also IA, above) 
A. Prints (including photographs of 
prints, etc.): engravings, lithographs, 
and aquatints, more than 100 in 
frames, and 23 of the lithographs by 
Raffet; pictures of historical events; 
161 pictures of Napoleon ‘© 

. Caricatures, mostly in color and 
mostly English in origin; some by 
Gilray; a bound volume by the 
Cruickshanks '.... 

. Miniatures: some on ivory, some on 
porcelain; three by Jacques Louis 
David ... 

. Paintings and drawings: several in 
oils (one by Meissonier) ; several orig- 
inal drawings and water colors; two 
paintings on glass ........ 


III. Bronzes, porcelains, etc. 

A. Bronzes: seals, statues, statuettes, 
busts, panels, plaques, clocks, bells, 
inkstands 81 

B. Porcelains and terra cottas: Sévres 
plates; a Viennese tea service, white, 


scripts of the collection. Such items are designated 
by the symbol “WRHS” at the end of the citation. 
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gilt, and green, in a carrying case; 
a white china tea service belonging to 
Napoleon III; terra-cotta statuettes ; 
two imperial Sévres cases, each 53 
inches in height, with pictorial dec- 
orations (made for Napoleon and 
used in the Tuileries) .... rae 

. Pieces of “Empire” furniture: cab- 
inets, chairs, tables, desks, book- 
cases, mostly in fine mahogany and 
some with brass trim, generally in 
good state of repair ; = 

. Medals: mostly in bronze but also 
some in silver and in white metal; one 
group in a framed panel. . 


Total 


IV. Miscellanea 
These include such interesting and 
diverse articles as: a set of “Empire” 
playing cards (in a box designed to 
simulate a book) ; a camp knife, fork, 
and spoon set in a pocket case; mis- 
cellaneous small coins and medals 
(two of them the Legion of Honor) ; 
an army drum; a court sword; a 
saddlebag; two blue and gold saddle- 
cloths ; objects made of glass, of ivory, 
of silver; a marble’ death mask of 
Napoleon; a makeup box belonging 
to Josephine; and a pocket telescope 
formerly the pr 
Total . 
Grand total 


The serious student will soon find that, as a 
general reference library for the study of the 
Napoleonic era, the Norton collection leaves 
much to be desired. For example, although it 
includes several of the later volumes of Napo- 
leon’s letters, it lacks a set of the “official” 
Correspondance de Napoléon Ier. Happily, how- 
ever, this? (and similar works) may be ob- 
tained in the libraries of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity (only a few blocks distant), where there 
is a good reference library; and what is lacking 
at the university may usually be found in the 
main building of the Cleveland Public Library, 
near Public Square in downtown Cleveland. 
Consequently, the shortcomings of the Norton 
collection in this connection are not so serious 
as they might be. In fact, if the collection did 
contain the ordinary essential reference mate- 
rials, it would simply represent unnecessary 
duplication. The value of the Norton collection, 
then, lies in its usefulness as a library for special 
studies. Its potentialities may best be appre- 


7 The set of the Correspondance owned by West- 
ern Reserve University was a gift from Henry 
Adams. 


ciated by examining what it holds for the his- 
torical scholar in those categories of sources 
which he most frequently uses—books, tracts, 
pamphlets, and manuscripts.® 


BOOKS: EXTRA-ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 
AND RARE ITEMS 


One of the most striking features of the Nor- 
ton collection is the number of extra-illustrated 
editions. The prize specimen of this type of 
work is George Moir Bussey’s Napoleon Bona- 
parte (3840). Originally in two volumes, large 
octavo, in cloth, here it appears extended to 
ten volumes in folio, bound in purple leather 
embossed in gold, each volume in its own enor- 
mous cardboard slip case. Nor is this all. Among 
the hundreds of illustrative items, many are 
original documents. Hence each set (of the few 
published ) of this edition is unique. 

There are also many “rare” books, some of 
them of more value to the collector than to the 
scholar, but most of them of importance to 
both. To cite a few representative items: there 
is a first edition of Sir Walter Scott’s Life of 
Napoleon Buonaparte (3417), nine volumes, 
pages uncut; there is a fine copy of an English 
translation of the Code Napoléon (4232) (2 
vols.; London, 1811); and there are two 
copies of the Manuscript transmitted from St. 
Helena by an unknown channel (4565, 4566) 
(one: London, 1817 [uncut]; the other: New 
York, 1817). An item of great interest is John 
Sainsbury (ed.), The Napoleon museum 
(4202). As everyone who has seen and used it 
knows, this is a mine of information, with its 
700 illustrated pages; and this copy is auto- 
graphed by Sainsbury and carries the Reilly 
bookplate. 

One of the best items among the rare books 
is William Henry Ireland’s Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte (4975) (4 vols.; London, 1828). 
Each volume is in full purple leather, each in a 
linen dust jacket, and each in its own card- 
board case (with ribbon “pulls”); moreover, 
each is illustrated with folding colored plates by 
Cruickshank. The most striking of the rare 
books, however, an item comparable with the 
extra-illustrated edition of Bussey, bears the 
title A memento of Napoleon I and his family 
(5018). The subtitle gives some indication of 


8 Each title cited hereinafter is followed by a 
number in parenthesis. Such a number corresponds 
to the number of the item in Stewart. This plan 
is followed so that if abbreviated titles are cited 
from time to time, students who wish to obtain 
the full titles may do so. Owing to limitations of 
space, no “standard” works are included here. 
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the contents of the volume—Comprising his- 
torical autograph letters and signed documents, 
a lock of Napoleon’s hair, and a portion of the 
original manuscript of his memoirs dictated at 
St. Helena with his autograph corrections. But 
even this description fails to convey an ade- 
quate impression of this sumptuous book— 
bound in red leather, with gilt trim, a colorful 
hand-lettered title-page (to say nothing of 
hand-lettering throughout), each manuscript 
accompanied by a translation, and miniatures 
on ivory set into the inside covers. There is no 
indication of the origin of this volume. 

Other rare books which deserve mention are 
the following: Sir Walter Scott’s The field of 
Waterloo: a poem (5097), a signed first edi- 
tion; Jean Hornn’s Narrative of Jean Hornn, 
military coachman to Napoleon Bonaparte 
(4524), a second edition, in English translation ; 
two sets of W. B. Heweston’s History of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte (4957, 4958), each in three 
volumes, each a “show” item in fine leather; 
Willem Van-Ess’s Life of Napoleon Bonaparte 
(5118), a fifth edition in ten volumes; John 
Gwilliam’s Imperial captive (4949), an epic 
poem of Elba and the Hundred Days, in two 
volumes, partly uncut; W. H. Ireland (ed.), 
The Napoleonic anecdotes (4976), six volumes, 
uncut, in fine blue leather and bearing the book- 
plate of Eugene Field. (Was Field, too, a col- 
lector of Napoleoniana?) Lastly, there is a 400- 
page octavo volume, attributed to Henri Jomi- 
ni, in English translation, published in London 
in 1827 and bearing the intriguing title, Napo- 
leon in the other world: a narrative written by 
himself and found near his tomb on the island 
of St. Helena, by Xango-Lee-Foh-Tchi, man- 
darin of the third class (5039). 


TRACTS AND PAMPHLETS 


One of the richest and most interesting sec- 
tions of the Norton Napoleon collection is its 
profusion of tracts and pamphlets. Most of 
these are bound individually and hence may be 
used with ease. The binding—and, for that 
matter, the content—of many are such that 
they might well be listed as “rare-book” items. 
In general, the pamphlets are from ten to fifty 
pages in length, though a few attain book size. 
Many appeared, as was the custom, either 
anonymously or under pseudonyms. Thanks to 
several standard reference works, particularly 
the Dictionary of anonymous and pseudony- 
mous English literature by Samuel Halkett and 
John Laing (7 vols.; Edinburgh and London, 
1926), the identity of many of the authors has 
been determined. Comments on the items will 
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be omitted, and the tracts and pamphlets will 
be permitted to speak for themselves through 
their titles. For convenience the representative 
titles are divided into two obvious categories, 
“traditional” and “eccentric.” 


“TRADITIONAL” TRACTS AND PAMPHLETS 


[P. R. Aucuts], La vérité, ou petite brochure pour 
servir &@ une grande histoire, avec le portrait du 
Comte de Lille: ouvrage qui a été le motif de 
Varrestation et du jugement de plusieurs im- 
primeurs, libraires, et hommes de lettres (Paris, 
1815). (4839) 

Buonaparte’s memorial, addressed in the form of 
a letter to Sir Hudson Lowe, governor of St. 
Helena (London, n.d.). (4753) 

F. A. de CHATEAUBRIAND, Of Buonaparte, and the 
Bourbons, and of the necessity of rallying round 
our legitimate princes for the happiness of 
France and that of Europe (London, 1814). 
(4890) 

The declaration of their majesties the King of 
Sweden, the Emperor of Russia, the King of 
Prussia, and the King of England; which demon- 
strate that the restoration of general tranquillity 
is retarded only by the flagrant injustice and 
insatiable ambition of the common enemy (Lon- 
don, 1806). (4256) 

French murder! A circumstantial account of the 
reported conspiracy against Buonaparte .. . like- 
wise an authentic detail of the murder of the 
Duke d’Enghien (London, n.d.). (4932) 

Lewis GotpsmitH, Address to the sovereigns of 
Europe as to the manner of treating Napoleon 
Buonaparte (London, 1815). (4942) 

[William Hone], Interesting particulars of Na- 
poleon’s deportation for life to St. Helena (Lon- 
don, 1816). (4525) 

Baron von Ketter, A description of the costly and 
curious military carriage of the late emperor of 
France, taken on the evening of the Battle of 
Waterloo (London, 1816). (4989) 

A short description of the island of Elba, and town 
of Porto-Ferrajo; illustrative of the view now ex- 
hibiting in Henry Aston Barker’s panorama, 
Leicester Square (London, 1815). (5102) 

Sir Thomas UssHer, A narrative of events con- 
nected with the first abdication of the Emperor . 
Napoleon, his embarkation at Frejus and voyage | 
to Elba, on board His Majesty’s ship “Un- 
daunted” (100 pages) (Dublin, 1841). (4730) 

J. H. Vivian, Minutes of a conversation with Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, during his residence at Elba, 
in January, 1815 (London, 1839). (4739) 

Thomas Martyn, A dive into the enemy’s councils, 
and prospective view of Buonaparte’s operations 
in his projected invasion of England (London, 
1804). (S012) 

The trumpet of patriotism; or, Britain in arms: 
containing a complete collection of addresses, 
songs, and other publications, calculated to loose 
the energy of the country on the threatened in- 
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vasion by the First Consul of France (London, 
ca, 1803). (§117) 


“ECCENTRIC” TRACTS AND PAMPHLETS 


[J. S. Harvinc], The two Napoleons: a lecture de- 
livered at Dawlish by Iconoclast (London, 1861). 
(3435) 

Joseph Leecu, The apothegms of Napoleon (Lon- 
don, 1854). (3436) 

Thomas H. Gentn, The Napolead, in twelve books 
(342 pages) (St. Clairsville, Ohio, 1833). (3468) 

The atrocities of the Corsican daemon (London, 
1803). (4837) 

[William Compe], The life of Napoleon, Hudi- 
brastic poem: 15 cantos by Dr. Syntax (London, 
1815). (4898) 

The Corsican’s downfall: the rise, name, reign, and 
final downfall of Napolean, alias Nicolais Buona- 
parte; shown most clearly to have been predicted 
by the Prophet Daniel, 2400 years ago, and by St. 
John, the Evangelist, 1700 years ago;...by a 
Royal Arch Mason (Mansfield, 1808?). (4905) 

[Peter Coxe], The exposé; or, Napoleone Buona- 
parte unmasked (240 pages) (London, 1809). 
(4907) 

[Edward Hrincxs], Buonaparte: a poem (Cork, 
1816). (4960) 

William [Hone], Bonapartephobia: the origin of 
Dr. Slop’s name (10th ed.; London, 1820). 
(4964) 

The identity of Napoleon and Antichrist com- 
pletely demonstrated (New York, 1809). (4970) 

Pierre Antoine Lesrun, Poéme lyrique sur la mort 
de Napoléon (Paris, 1822). (4997) 

Lewis Maver, Death of Bonaparte, and universal 
peace: a new explanation of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
great image and Daniel’s four beasts (2d ed.; 128 
pages; London, 1809). (5013) 

[John Winc], Waterloo: a poetical epistle to Mr. 
Sergeant Frere, master of Downing College, and 
vice chancellor of Cambridge in 1820 (London, 
1820). (5095) 

Henry Warrtrtetp (ed.), Two letters from Satan 
to Bonaparte (London, 1803). (5130) 


MANUSCRIPTS 


The Norton Napoleon collection contains 
numerous manuscripts, many of them still un- 
published. There are several sets of manu- 
scripts, ingeniously set into paper or boards 
and bound together in book form. One of these 
is A collection of 26 original manuscript affida- 
vits, each signed by the affiant, relative to the 
treatment of Napoleon and his companions by 
Sir Hudson Lowe, while governor at St. Helena 
(4294). These were taken in the King’s Bench, 
June—October 1823, for Lowe in refutation of 
the charges of Barry O’Meara. They are bound 
as a fine half-leather, folio-size volume. Again 
there is the Legal opinion by Lord Chancellor 


Eldon as to affixing the great seal to the Treaty 
for the Perpetual Imprisonment of Napoleon 
and the Necessary Abrogation of the Law of 
Nations; contained in a lengthy confidential 
letter addressed to the Earl of Liverpool, prime 
minister of Great Britain (4298); the original 
manuscript with a typewritten transcript of 
same, and bound octavo in green leather. And 
there is an unsigned Contemporary manuscript 
acount of conversations with Napoleon on 
board the “Northumberland” on his way to St. 
Helena (4437), the first page of which bears 
the date August 6, 1815. 

Among other choice manuscripts, three de- 
serve special attention. The first is an autograph 
letter signed by Thomas Wildman, officer in 
the British army, to his mother, giving a long 
and graphic account of the Battle of Waterloo 
(4825). The second is a manuscript in five folio 
pages, entirely in the hand of Napoleon, written 
at St. Helena and dealing with the Concordat 
(5027). So far as this writer is aware, this 
manuscript has not been published. It was for- 
merly in the Latta collection and is elaborately 
preserved in a purple-leather, gold-stamped, 
silk-lined case. The third item is a copy of the 
logbook of H.M.S. “Northumberland” for the 
voyage on which Napoleon and his suite were 
taken to St. Helena; and papers showing the 
sequence of ownership of this remarkable book 
accompany the volume.® 

In closing, a word must be said about the 
fine bindings in this collection. Naturally, fine 
bindings are to be expected in the private 
libraries of wealthy men. But all too frequently 
such expensive covers merely conceal writings 
of mediocre quality. In the case of the Norton 
collection it is gratifying to be able to report 
that most of the books with fine bindings are 
worthy of the gilt and leather which has been 
lavished upon them. Despite somewhat limited 
working facilities, to use the Norton collection 
is always a joyful and inspiring experience. 
The Norton heirs are to be commended for 
their service to scholarship and the joys of 
living. 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


8 This writer has transcribed and edited the letter 
of Thomas Wildman and hopes soon to see it in 
print. He has also written an evaluation of the log- 
book, and he trusts that this, too, will soon be 
published. The Napoleon manuscript is a job for 
somebody with a more thorough understanding 
of Napoleon’s handwriting, and will, therefore, 
probably remain unpublished for some time. 
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Historians and their craft: a study of the presi- 
dential addresses of the American Historical 
Association, 1884-1945. By HERMAN AUsU- 
BEL, Pu.D., assistant professor of history, 
Columbia University. (“Studies in history, 
economics, and public law,’”’ edited by the 
faculty of political science of Columbia Uni- 
versity, No. 567.) New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. 362. $4.75. 


Herman Ausubel’s book may fairly be de- 
scribed as one of the most important contribu- 
tions to historiography and the history of his- 
torical writing to appear in recent years. It will 
also serve to recall to the present generation of 
historians early scholars in the guild of whom 
they know little, even though these predeces- 
sors laid the groundwork for the craft in which 
the historians of today work and prosper. Inci- 
dentally, one of the past presidents, Captain 
Alfred T. Mahan, was probably the man most 
responsible for the public difficulties and social 
frustrations which beset our era, historians in- 
cluded. 

The conceptions of history entertained by 
the successive presidents of the American His- 
torical Association provide a fairly representa- 
tive panorama of the development and diversi- 
ties of historical thought in the United States, 
though it must be recognized that the presidents 
were not invariably the ablest and most schol- 
arly practitioners in the field at the time of their 
elevation to the presidency. Just as an example, 
considerable explanation would be in order to 
account for the fact that William Roscoe Thayer 
was thus honored and Ferdinand Schevill was 
not or that William Milligan Sloane held an 
office denied to Herbert L. Osgood. Some of the 
presidents were obviously chosen because of 
their prestige in public life, others for their serv- 
ices in war propaganda, and still others for their 
astuteness and energy in association politics. 
As the reviewer happens to know personally, 
James Harvey Robinson was awarded the ac- 
colade only because of concentrated sub rosa ac- 
tivity on the part of appreciative former stu- 
dents. 

On the whole, however, an exposition of the 
views of the presidents of the association gives 
us a better-than-average sampling of the evolu- 


tion of historical scholarship and thinking in our 
country. Ausubel has performed the task in 
commendable fashion with respect both to re- 
search and to sound judgment. His book must 
be regarded as one of the best doctoral disserta- 
tions ever turned out at Columbia University. 
It is, thus, a tribute to the wise and scholarly 
judgment of Robert L. Schuyler, under whose 
direction the book was prepared and who has 
just been fitly honored by election to the presi- 
dency of the association. 

Ausubel wisely does not give us a mere sum- 
mary of the content of the presidential addresses 
in chronological order. Rather he divides his 
treatment topically, to include the more impor- 
tant problems of historical science and interpre- 
tation: (1) the utility of history in promoting 
social intelligence and providing public guid- 
ance; (2) history as literaiure; (3) the nature of 
historical facts; (4) the science and philosophy 
of history; (s) the role of individuals in history; 
and (6) the expanding conception of the desir- 
able content of history. He then presents, chron- 
ologically, with many wise and often critical 
observations, the convictions of the past presi- 
dents in each of these leading phases of historical 
interest. 

It is unfortunate that sometimes the most 
important and cogent statements by the presi- 
dents never got into print. Such is notably the 
case with Carl Becker’s ous paper ‘What is 
an historical fact?” del:...d at the Rochester 
meeting of the associat... in 1926. This was 
probably the most impo: .:nt discussion of the 
nature of historical facts ever contributed by an 
American historian. For some unexplained rea- 
son, Becker failed to include it along with his 
other essays in his Everyman his own historian 
(Journal, VII [1935], 465). Occasionally, though 
rarely, important printed material has escaped 
Ausubel’s eye. Notable in this respect is the 
posthumous collection of Robinson’s essays, The 
human comedy (Journal, TX [1937], 367), which 
contains much the best presentation of Robin- 
son’s views on the utility of history in promoting 
social intelligence. 

To discuss and appraise in any detail the 
views of even one of the more thoughtful among 
the past presidents would require more space 
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than is assigned to this entire review. Hence we 
may well close with the observation that Ausu- 
bel’s book is obligatory reading for every Ameri- 
can historian of our day who has any deep inter- 
est in the evolution and content of historical 
writing in our country during the last sixty-five 
years. 

HARRY ELMER BARNES 


Cooperstown, New York 


War and human progress: an essay on the rise of 
industrial civilization. By JoHN U. NEF. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1950. Pp. 449. $6.50. 

In this volume John U. Nef undertakes to 
explain the interrelations between war and in- 
dustrialism. A consideration of this problem led, 
in turn, to a study of the effects of both war and 
industrialism on European civilization and the 
parts of the world most affected by that civiliza- 
tion. 

The author finds little evidence to support 
the thesis that war has been a constructive force 
that led (as Werner Sombart suggested) to the 
rise of “modern capitalism’’ during the six- 


teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 
On the contrary, the techniques that contrib- 
uted most of the rise to an industrial civilization 
were largely the products of peaceful eras or of 
areas not involved in conflict. 


li war has not been the primary stimulant to 
industrial development, how far has there been 
a reverse causation or relationship? Here the 
evidence is overwhelming. As two world wars 
have illustrated, the same techniques that have 
been so effective in bringing about material ad- 
vances may be used with devastating results to 
wage military destruction. But the indictment 
of industrialism goes further. A concomitant of 
industrial development has been a weakening of 
the moral and cultural forces that have in the 
past put some restraints on the prosecution of 
war. To be sure, the first extensive use of fire- 
arms, especially cannon, around 1495, began a 
century and a half of fierce religious wars in 
western Europe. “As the facilities for killing im- 
proved, the will to kill grew, because issues arose 
which made it possible to represent killing more 
frequently as a virtue. The increasingly bitter 
struggles over the meaning and efficacy of the 
sacraments strengthened the motives for the use 
of violence” (p. 115). 
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Yet even the religious struggles were limited, 
in part because of material restrictions on the 
capacity to make war and in part because of 
moral and artistic considerations. A conviction 
of original sin made scientists and artists unwill- 
ing to put their talents to the purpose of adding 
further to human destruction; a love of beauty 
softened the practical applications of techniques 
already developed. ‘““The revolution in weapons 
failed to end the conflict between delight and 
destruction” (p. 128). 

The hundred years following 1640 stand out 
as the most enlightened century in the modern 
history of Western civilization. Economic prog- 
ress during this period tended to discredit the 
military calling, nor was it sufficiently rapid to 
sustain large military ventures. Artistic consid- 
erations still continued to limit utilitarian ob- 
jectives, including the fashioning of weapons. 
Of even more significance was the rise of a com- 
mon culture. The most powerful countries of 
Europe, including Russia, “had acquired in the 
early eighteenth century, for the first time since 
the thirteenth, something approaching a com- 
mon universe of customs and beliefs and a com- 
mon body of concepts and propositions which 
transcended differences of language’’ (p. 267). 
Important parts of this culture were a belief 
that commerce offered an attractive alternative 
to war for building up economic interests and a 
growing attitude of leaving neighboring Euro- 
pean nations alone to work out their own 
destinies. 

The decade of the 1740’s, however, marked a 
transition. The material limitations to all-out 
conflict were removed by the accelerating mo- 
mentum of scientific and technical develop- 
ments that were the foundation of the industrial 
revolution. By the time of the French Revolu- 
tion the “common man”’ had been brought into 
military service and given a new stature that 
made patriotism an effective motive for showing 
courage on the field of battle. The same elements 
of rationalism and belief in material progress 
that were basic to industrialism weakened the 
influence of conscience and a belief in original 
sin that had served as restraints on war. Artists 
and scientists were no longer unwilling to turn 
their talents toward utilitarian objectives. Pub- 
lic opinion came more and more under the influ- 
ence of those who appealed to the baser, instead 
of to the higher, qualities in man. At a time 
when the capacity to wage total war was in- 
creasing, the moral and intellectual barriers to 
such conflicts were disintegrating. The limited 
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objectives of the American Civil War and the 
war of 1870 only obscured the trend that was 
revealed by the carnage of the first and second 
World Wars. 

According to the auther, the possibility of 
peace lies in the revival of the restraints on war 
that “existed to some extent among the peoples 
of Europe in the age of limited wars during the 
late seventeenth and much of the eighteenth 
century, [and] existed still earlier and on a 
broader basis in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies’’ (p. 414). Hope does not rest on the mate- 
rial and intellectual power of man alone. “When 
the mind of man has presented humanity with 
weapons that would be safe only in the hands of 
God, is it not evident that the only hope of 
staying the power of these weapons lies in re- 
demption through Him?” (p. 416). 

No summary can do full justice to the com- 
plexity of the arguments, the wealth of ex- 
amples, and the impressive erudition that Nef 
has brought to a most difficult task of analysis. 
It is inevitable that many wil! not agree with the 
author’s diagnosis and prescription. The social 
psychologists may feel that an increasing knowl- 
edge of social behavior may give the intellectual 
tools that can alleviate, if not cure, the causes of 
war. Those who advocate some form of a ‘‘Point 
Four” program will feel that greater material 
progress in underdeveloped areas may remove 
some of the pressures that bring international 
tension. But even those who disagree with the 
author will find the book rewarding and chal- 
lenging because of the new perspective into 
which familiar subjects have been put. No one 
can fail to admire his attempt to bridge the in- 
tellectual gaps that mark an age of scholarly 
specialization by treating his material on a com- 
prehensive basis. 

HAROLD F. WILLIAMSON 


Northwestern University 


Schweizer Beitrége zur allgemcinen Geschichte. 
Etudes suisses d'histoire générale. Siudi 
svizzert di storia generale. Vols. VI and VII. 
Edited by WERNER NAF, professor at the 
University of Bern. Aarau: Verlag H. R. 
Sauerlinder & Co., 1948, 1949. Pp. 2090+ 
212. Sw. fr. 12.50+12.50. 


In 1942, in the midst of the second World 
War, Werner Naf, professor at the University of 
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Bern, and a group of colleagues founded a new 
historical journal, the Schweizer Beitrége zur 
allgemeinen Geschichte. More than a simple 
compendium of scholarly articles, it was re- 
garded from the beginning as a focal point for 
studies in general history. The format is simple: 
each issue contains a major section devoted to 
treatises and essays, and smaller divisions con- 
cerned with Miscellanies, Reports of research, 
and References. Like the Swiss themselves, the 
journal is trilingual, each issue containing a 
majority of articles in German and others in 
French and Italian. The articles are not limited 
to the work of Swiss historians, there are con- 
tributions from Heidelberg, Bellinzona, Tiibin- 
gen, Paris, and the University of Maryland, as 
well as Bern, Zurich, Basel, and Geneva. Each 
annual edition runs to slightly more than two 
hundred pages. There is no book-review section. 

From the initial issue of the project it has 
taken front rank among the historical journals 
of the world. The revived Historische Zeit- 
schrift in one of its recent issues (Vol. CLXIX, 
Part I [1949]) quite rightly congratulates Naf 
and his co-workers for the high standard of 
excellence maintained by their publication ‘‘in 
a small country with its persistently held neu- 
trality and love of peace.” 

Of the eight treatises in Volume VI, the two 
leading articles are of special interest to all 
historians: ‘“The meaning of history and the 
meaning of historical science,’ by Paul Hiberlin 
(Basel) and “Conversations as _ historical 
sources,’ by Axel von Harnack (Tiibingen). In 
his stimulating and provocative essay Hiberlin 
points out the close relationship existing be- 
tween historical science and psychological sci- 
ence and discusses the differences between his- 
torical science and historical writing. In a 
fascinating article Harnack makes a convincing 
plea for the value of conversations between 
figures of historical importance as compared 
with other source material. 

A brief summary of the contents of Volume 
VII will indicate the general nature of the pub- 
lication. In an important article for European 
scholars Dieter Cunz, of the University of 
Maryland, gives an excellent report on the sci- 
entific work of the Carl Schurz Foundation in 
the United States, showing how the organiza- 
tion had been formed originally for the purpose 
of enlightening the American public on the role 
of American citizens of German background in 
the spiritual and industrial development of their 
adopted country and how, during the dark age 
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of naziism, the foundation limited its work more 
and more to historical research and interpreta- 
tion of the German element in America. In “The 
world historical situation of the 20th century: 
the crisis of Europe,’ Max Silberschmidt 
(Zurich) analyzes the work of French, German, 
and Anglo-Saxon publicists in seeking to com- 
prehend the current scene. In another report of 
research entitled “Concerning Thomas Morus,” 
Hans von Greyerz (Bern) comments on the 
publication in German translation of a Morus 
biography by R. W. Chambers and the first 
publication of the letters of the English human- 
ist by E. F. Rogers. 

In the Miscellanies section Hans Sigrist 
(Solothurn) utilizes new, unpublished acts of 
the Solothurner archives to give an interpreta- 
tion of the Basel Peace of 1499, Konrad Miiller 
(Biel) comments on the 1948 Latin-German edi- 
tion of Helvetiae descriptio, and Karl Bittman 
(Paris) contributes two unpublished letters from 
the French Archives du Nord to throw new light 
on a controversial episode between France and 
Burgundy in 1467. 

More than half the space in Volume VII is 
allotted to articles, most of which are devoted 
to various phases of the history of ideas. “J. 
Burckhardt and his Berlin teachers’”’ by Werner 
Kaegi (Basel) and “Alphonse the Wise and the 
emperor-idea”’ by Arnald Steiger (Zurich) be- 
long to the narrow category of intellectual his- 
tory. “The occidental imperial coronation of the 
high Middle Ages” by Josef Deér (Bern) treats 
the problem of imperial and universal thought 
in the Middle Ages. In a French essay, “Object, 
methods, and problems of the history of political 
doctrine,’”’ Par Sven Stelling-Michaud (Geneva) 
gives a stimulating commentary on the history 
of politics. On the history of ideas in the wider 
sense the late Rudolf Stadelmann (Tiibingen) 
contributes a sociological investigation of the 
relation of the March revolution of 1848 to the 
German workers’ movement. And, finally, but 
not least, editor Naf gives a solid evaluation of 
sovereign treaties. 

This brief summary indicates the scope and 
editorial policy of the publication. American 
historians already familiar with the journal are 
well aware of its value, and others will un- 
doubtedly greet it as a new and welcome addi- 
tion to the field of historical scholarship. 


Louis L. SNYDER 
City College of New York 
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A short history of the Middle East:.from the rise 
of Islam to modern times. By GEORGE E. 
Krrkx. Washington: Public Affairs Press, 
1949. Pp. 293. $3.75. 

The Near East: is still so imperfectly known 
to the West that each new essay at bringing it 
closer deserves careful scrutiny. In the work 
under review George Kirk has turned lectures 
given at the Middle East Centre of Arabic 
Studies into a book designed for a wider audi- 
ence—readers of English in search of guidance 
toward an understanding of the history and 
present problems of the region. Kirk’s presenta- 
tion has achieved a large measure of success, 
and the book—despite its shortcomings, not all 
of which are due to its brevity—may be heartily 
recommended. 

Although the history of the Near East is 
traced from the time of the prophet Muhammad 
to the spring of 1948, only the first quarter of 
the book is devoted to the period before 1770. 
This sketchy and conventional portion should 
be regarded as no more than an introduction to 
the rest, so that the work emerges as sul- 
stantially a short history of the modern Near 
East, the author’s principal field of interest (he 
is now making a detailed study of the region 
during and after the second World War). 

Like most Western writers on the Near East, 
Kirk suffers from a tendency to approach the 
subject from the outside rather than from the 
inside. Although he has lived in the region and 
is well acquainted with the surface of life in 
many parts of it, there is no indication in his 
book that he knows Arabic or has used sources 
in this language. The inordinate amount of 
space given to foreign activity in the Near East 
has resulted in a lack of balance that might have 
been rectified by the addition of another hun- 
dred pages on purely Near Eastern affairs. No 
informed person can dispute the importance of 
the role of foreign powers and their subjects in 
the region, but the people of the West need to 
be shown that Near Easterners have had a 
history of their own as well. 

Kirk is at his best when politics is his subject, 
writing then with a skilful touch and a high 
degree of fidelity. Sympathy for the cause of 
the people who: story he is telling permeates 


* The author, ‘1 discussing the shift in designa- 
tion from Near East to Middle East, quotes a state- 
ment by the prime minister in 1946 as authority for 
British usage and adds that American usage is still 
divided between the two terms. The reviewer is a 
conservative on this score. 
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his work, and he is not averse to exposing the 
pretensions of imperial authority, such as that 
embodied in George, Lord Lloyd, the proconsul 
who was more kingly than the king. The chief 
weakness of the passages on politics appears to 
be an excess of detail, which may weary or con- 
fuse many in search of clarification. Next to 
politics, the author’s forte is economics, but 
here he confines himself largely to the present 
and does not say enough about the past. 

The author is well aware of the significance 
of religion in the affairs of men, yet his book 
fails to do justice to the present state of Islam, 
which is unfairly characterized as “moral, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual catalepsy” (p. 252). The 
pan-Islamic movement receives no mention 
beyond reference to the fostering of it by Sultan 
‘Abd al-Hamid. The so-called ‘“Wahhabi move- 
ment,” which has lasted for over two centuries 
and has founded a large state, is described in a 
footnote. The Sanusi movement, younger but 
also instrumental in the creation of a state, is 
not even named, though Cyrenaica, by the 
author’s own definition, falls within the scope 
of the work. The great reformers Jamal al-Din 
al-Afghani and Muhammad <Abduh are ac- 
corded a sentence and a part of a sentence. The 
important and absorbing subject of the Shari‘ah 
law of Islam and the partial supersedure of it by 
other codes is entirely ignored. 

A history of the Near East should not remain 
silent, as this book does, with regard to recent 
Arabic literature. How can one who begins his 
narrative by quoting verses by Matthew 
Arnold fail to speak of the poetry of Ahmad 
Shauqi and Hafiz Ibrahim and Khalil Mitran? 
The story should be told of the marvelous 
adaptation of Arabic, the tongue of rude and 
ancient nomads, to the requirements of modern 
life. The new Arabic press, with papers such as 
al-Ahram of Cairo that can stand comparison 
with the best, merits more than the few lines al- 
lotted to it. The development of the Arabic 
stage and cinema and the achievements of Near 
Easterners in the fine arts should be described 
and perhaps illustrated. 

The progress of education has engaged the 
author’s attention, but even here too much has 
been said about the work of foreigners when set 
against the little that is said about autoch- 
thonous institutions. The reader is left to infer 
the accomplishments of Egyptian universities 
from references to student strikes at Cairo 
University and the enrolment of women at 
Fuad I University; and the ordinary reader 
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could hardly guess that these two universities 
are one and the same. 

In the writing of Arabic names Kirk does 
better than many others who set them down in 
English. However, he has adopted the deplor- 
able practice of using a plain apostrophe to rep- 
resent both ‘ain and hamzah—letters that pre- 
serve their individuality in Arabic—with the 
consequence that forms such as al-Ma’mun and 
Mw tazila (for al-Mu‘tazilah) may be found 
cheek by jowl. Particular difficulty was en- 
countered with the name Pachachi, which, be- 
cause of the deficiencies of the Arabic script, 
is written therein as Bajahji; Kirk in choosing 
Pachahji has fallen swischen zwei Stihle. 


GEORGE RENTZ 
Dhahran, Saudi Arabia 


The reception of Calvinistic thought in England. 
By CHARLES DAvis CREMEANS. Urbana, 
Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 1949. Pp. 
127. $3.00. 


Until late in the sixteenth century, “Calvin- 
ism was the ruling theology in England among 
Conformists and Nonconformistsalike”’ (p. 120). 
But, whereas Conformists like John Whitgift 
were interested only in the theology of “the 
intense little tyrant of Geneva” (p. v), Noncon- 
formists like Thomas Cartwright and Walter 
Travers actually tried to reproduce the Genevan 
theocracy in England. Since the dissenters 
sought reform by legal means rather than by 
violence, their political philosophy more closely 
resembled Calvin’s than did that of the Scottish, 
the French, or the Dutch. These resemblances 
Charles Cremeans discusses in this study. 

Following the biographers of John Knox, he 
asserts that Knox was “the most important 
individual in the early development of... 
English Calvinism” (p. 45). Yet at Frankfort, 
as he himself admits, Knox was only one of 
several Calvinist leaders whom the Marian 
exiles met. Moreover, shortly after the arrival 
of the English extremists in Geneva, Knox de- 
parted for Scotland. Since the English Protes- 
tants were able to study Calvinism at its source, 
it seems unnecessary to postulate Knox as in- 
termediary. Similarly, quoting Peter Lorimer, 
Cremeans calls Cartwright and his followers the 
“children of Knox” (p. 54) but adds that Cart- 
wright was “given a post in the university” 
of Geneva and “allowed to view the Genevan 
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Church at close hand” (p. 72). Finally, the au- 
thor reverses himself with the statements that 
“the case does not appear to be so well proved 
as one might wish” and that “the close cor- 
respondence between the ideas and practices of 
Scottish and English Calvinists does not nec- 
essarily prove that the English got their ideas 
from the Scots, as both originally came from the 
same source on the Continent” (p. 56). 

A second inconsistency appears in the valua- 
tion of the importance of Cartwright in the 
Puritan movement. Although Cremeans rightly 
terms the Cartwright-Whitgift controversy (the 
Admonition Controversy) “the most famous 
and important combat between champions of 
the Conformist and Nonconformist ideologies” 
(p. 71), he accepts R. G. Usher’s assertion that 
Travers was the “intellectual head” (p. 85) of 
puritanism. But Travers’ authorship of the 
Ecclesiasticae disciplinae (1574) was doubtful 
(see A. F. S. Pearson, Thomas Cartwright and 
Elizabethan puritanism [Cambridge, 1925], pp. 
135-44). Furthermore, this tract was translated 
into English by Cartwright, who in 1570 from a 
Cambridge University pulpit had opened the 
attack on the episcopacy and in 1573 had fol- 
lowed it with his Replye to Whitgift. Thus 
establishing himself as the Puritan mouthpiece, 
Cartwright then wrote the Second replie (1575), 
by no means “short” (p. 72) but 666 pages long, 
and the Rest of the second replie (1577). Indeed, 
Cremeans himself names Cartwright “the 
leader of English Calvinism in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth” (p. 117). Incidentally, al- 
though the epithet “puritan” is indiscriminately 
applied to Calvin’s city-state (p. 8) and to the 
“Nonconforming Calvinists ...in the 1560’s”’ 
(p. 98), it first appeared in print in the Admoni- 
tion Controversy in 1572 (see D. J. McGinn, 
The Admonition Controversy [New Brunswick, 
N.J., 1949], p. 544 n.). 

Nevertheless, in distinguishing English Cal- 
vinism from that in other countries, Cremeans 
helps to clarify our understanding of sixteenth- 
century puritanism and of English Protestant- 
ism in general. 

DONALD J. McGinn 
Rutgers University 


Lafayette between the American and the French 
Revolution (1783-1789). By Lovis Gort- 
SCHALK. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1950. Pp. 437. $7.50. 
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In this fourth volume of his monumental se- 
ries of studies on the life of Lafayette, Louis 
Gottschalk carries the story of the youthful 
marquis from the end of the American Revolu- 
tion to the eve of the Revolution in France. Pre- 
vious biographers have copiously neglected this 
period of six years from 1783 to 1789, and quite 
without justification, the author contends, for 
they were crucial in Lafayette’s evolution from 
soldier to statesman. By 1783 he had indeed won 
personal glory on the field of battle, and great 
popular acclaim had accrued to him from his 
pursuit of revanche against England via the 
American War of Independence. But in all es- 
sentials he was still politically unsophisticated 
and intellectually immature; he was neither 
fully aware of, nor yet deeply concerned about, 
the significance of the revolutionary movement 
in which his active and not disinterested par- 
ticipation had proved mutually advantageous to 
all save the British. A transformation, little 
short of amazing, however, was effected in the 
course of the following six years of peace. By 
1789 circumstances and his own inclinations had 
joined together to alter his stature, to add cubits 
to it, and to place him well in the van of the re- 
sponsible and understanding liberals of his own 
country. He had emerged in those last years of 
the Old Regime as an influential critic of the 
monarchy and was recognized as a champion of 
the constitutional principles and political phi- 
losophy which animated the expectations of the 
future leaders of 1780. 

The way in which this change came about 
constitutes the subject matter of the volume, 
and the method that the author employs to ex- 
plain it is at one with that already followed in 
his three preceding monographs. He gives him- 
self over to a meticulous sifting of all the factual 
data that industry, imaginative resourcefulness, 
and knowledge of the field could garner. For 
that technical achievement alone, quite apart 
from all other considerations, for his fresh ex- 
amination of the rich store of contemporary 
sources—for he works here, as before, from the 
primary raw material wherever possible—the 
study commands respect as a model of scholarly 
research. As much as lies within the possibility 
of the historian, moreover, Gottschalk lets those 
facts, whose authenticity he has critically estab- 
lished, speak for themselves. A reader may occa- 
sionally feel that the author could have indulged 
in a little more coaxing and thus tempered his 
objectivity without impairing precision. But 
this is only a peripheral observation and beside 
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the point. The point is that without coercion the 
facts seem to fall naturally and easily into place, 
even when a particular incident or trend delays 
or runs counter to Lafayette’s general evolu- 
tion, and they do so because the reflecting mind 
of the author makes clear to the reader where 
they belong and what they represent in the 
over-all pattern of Lafayette’s growth. It is the 
author’s understanding or, if one will, his con- 
ception of the fabric of Lafayette’s personality 
that illuminates or finds meaning in disparate 
acts and situates them within the larger whole. 
The great achievement of Gottschalk is this 
unobtrusive integration of multitudinous facts, 
not all of which by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion are either significant in themselves or even 
interesting, with his dominant theme—his ex- 
amination of the marquis’s intellectual orienta- 
tion. The facts fall into place, and a kind of 
symphonic oneness gives inner unity and a more 
or less orderly progression to surface variations 
and apparent inconsistencies that marked La- 
fayette’s life, as they do the lives of figures less 
in the public eye. 

The task was not easy, for Lafayette, with- 
out being too complex a personality, was not less 
responsive or less torn than other people be- 
tween conflicting stimuli and pressures, between 
impulses that stemmed from his own inner na- 
ture and the impact of evolving outer circum- 
stances. Gottschalk acquits himself with partic- 
ular distinction in his perceptive and discrimi- 
nating analysis of motivation. The story of how 
Lafayette was led by circumstances or by his 
own deliberate choice, gradually and not always 
steadily or with complete awareness of what 
was happening to him, to become the mature 
liberal and pre-revolutionary that he came to be 
in 1789 is told with keen appreciation of the 
subtle interplay of many contradictory forces 
and factors. He makes it clear that Lafayette 
was prompted by at least normal ambition, by 
an exaggerated yearning for popularity, by stud- 
ied calculation, in general by a nice sense of 
what was personally not uny i ofitable, when he 
put himself forward as an “essential servant of 
the United States’ or took a stand for a more 
tightly knit American unity or sought to enlarge 
the volume and scope of Franco-American trad- 
ing relations. But the author also shows that 
Lafayette was sincerely convinced of the wisdom 
or the necessity of what he was doing, as he was 
also wholly sincere and admirably courageous 
in espousing broader notions of government 
and society in France; in championing religious 
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toleration, criminal-law reform, and various hu- 
manitarian projects; and in defying the royal 
will with increasing sharpness from the meeting 
of the first assembly of notables in 1787 to the 
convocation of the estates general two years 
later. 

No doubt, as Gottschalk maintains, in 1787 
he still had the choice of going forward toward 
rebellion or retreating to safety and the likeli- 
hood of a ministerial post alongside other de- 
fenders of the old order. It is not to disparage the 
boldness of his decision to go out into the politi- 
cal wilderness that makes one side here with the 
inner argument that pervades the book as a 
whole—that by then the choice was almost un- 
avoidable, that the logic of the developments of 
the years immediately preceding 1787 gave him 
little or no option. In fact, though these six years 
had none of the compactness or intensity of the 
theater, Gottschalk’s demonstration of an inner 
logic commanding their development imparts, 
without his willing it or Lafayette’s knowing it, 
something of the inevitability of a Racinian 
drama to the more leisurely unfolding of La- 
fayette’s destiny. 

LEO GERSHOY 
New York University 


La monarchie parlementaire, 1815-1848. By 
FELIx PONTEIL, correspondant de |’Institut, 
professeur a la Faculté des Lettres, directeur 
de l’Institut d’Etudes politiques de l’Uni- 
versité de Strasbourg. (“Histoire et science 
économiques” series, No. 256.) Paris: Li- 
brairie Armand Colin, 1949. Pp. 224. Fr. 180. 


This volume by Félix Ponteil, of the Uni- 
versity of Strasbourg, is an admirable précis of 
the political history of France under the con- 
stitutional monarchy. In the introduction, the 
author points out succinctly the significance of 
this period in the long history of French civi- 
lization. During the Bourbon Restoration and 
the July Monarchy the French had their first 
experience, in modern times, in self-government 
under reasonably peaceable conditions. The 
foundations of a modern free press, of a modern 
party system, and of a liberal parliamentary 
tradition were laid down. In political and social 
thought (and, he might have added, in paint- 
ing, poetry, fiction, and music) France, al- 
though a defeated and seemingly exhausted na- 
tion, was one of the leaders of European 
culture. 

His narrative is largely political and deals 
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more briefly with economic and social change 
and with conservative, liberal, and radical po- 
litical thought. He shows that under the Bour- 
bon Restoration the chambers possessed real 
power, especially through their right of petition- 
ing that laws be brought in by the ministry for 
their consideration and through their right to 
vote the budget. The cabinet system worked 
imperfectly; during most of the period 1815- 
30 the ministers often dealt individually with 
the head of the cabinet and had little to do with 
one another, and only at times did the king 
pick the ministers from the leading parties. He 
praises the judgment of Louis XVIII and his 
honest attempt to be a constitutional king. 
Louis knew how to smooth down personal ani- 
mosities among the ministers and the parlia- 
mentary leaders. Ponteil’s opinion of Charles X 
is low. Charles X never had any sympathy with 
the Charter of 1814 and intended to rule per- 
sonally. He was a poor judge of both men and 
situations. The two kings strikingly resemble 
Charles II of England and his brother, James II. 
Charles X often ignored his ministers, got 
advice from a secret camarilla, and acted in a 
fickle and arbitrary fashion. His coup d’état 
of July 1830 was a piece of stupidity. 

The modifications of the Charter made in 
1830 and the good judgment of Louis Philippe 
at the beginning of his reign promised well. But 
Louis Philippe later showed clearly that he 
wanted his way and that he would have only 
ministers of his own choice. He refused to stay 
above politics, insisted on appointing his own 
foreign ambassadors, and was extremely tact- 
less in giving out state secrets to outsiders, in- 
cluding foreigners. The bourgeoisie were much 
more powerful after 1830, but they were chiefly 
interested in making money. Ponteil seems to 
agree with Stendhal and Honoré de Balzac in 
his low estimate of the rising bourgeoisie, their 
selfishness and lack of public interest. Their ac- 
tion stimulated a small but vigorous republican 
movement among idealistic groups all over 
France, and a live socialist movement in Paris. 
It was these idealistic groups that engineered 
the revolution of 1848. The blame for the down- 
fall of the July Monarchy thys is divided 
among the king, political leaders like Guizot, 
and the “captains of industry.” 

This compend is now our best brief account 
of the political history of France between the 
two Napoleons. 

FREDERICK B. Artz 
Oberlin College 
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L’insurrection de Milan e le considerazioni sul 
1848. By Carto CatTraneo. Edited by 
CESARE SPELLANZON. Turin: Einaudi, 1949. 
Pp. Ixxxix+347. L. 1,500. 


Carlo Cattaneo (1801-69) was the most bril- 
liant figure brought forth by the revolt of Lom- 
bardy in 1848. His leadership was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the popular victory over Marshal 
Radetzky’s army during the “Five Days’’ of 
Milan. Cattaneo was a republican and a feder- 
alist, a great admirer of the Swiss confederation 
and of the United States; but he fought a losing 
struggle, after the revolt of March, against the 
forces and elements in Piedmont and Lombardy 
which favored “fusion,” that is, the direct an- 
nexation of Lombardy by the house of Savoy 
while the war was still in progress. After the 
Austrian reconquest of Lombardy, Cattaneo 
published at Paris during the autumn of 1848 
his L’insurrection de Milan en 1848. Following 
Austria’s second triumph in 1849, Cattaneo fled 
to Switzerland, where he published three vol- 
umes of documentary materials, the Archivio 
triennale delle cose d’Italia (1850-55). 

In this book Cesare Spellanzon, author of one 
of the best general works on the unification of 
Italy, Storia del Risorgimento e dell’unita d’Italia 
(5 vols.; Milan, 1933-45) has republished (1) 
Cattaneo’s L’insurrection de Milan en 1848 (pp. 
176-309); (2) the introductions by Cattaneo to 
each of the three volumes of the Archivio trien- 
nale (pp. 1-175); (3) his own study, which 
originally appeared in the Rassegna d’Jtalia 
(April and May 1946), on “Carlo Alberto sulla 
via di Milano ed oltre” (pp. 310-47); and an 
introduction (pp. ix—Ixxxix) on “Carlo Cattaneo 
nel 1848,” which was first published at Turin in 
1942. 

Cattaneo’s penetrating and caustic criticism 
was directed chiefly against the policy of 
Charles Albert and the royalist cliques both in 
Turin and in Milan. The king and his henchmen 
were so obsessed by fear of republican move- 
ments, he charges, that they repeatedly threw 
away the many opportunities in 1848 for deci- 
sive victory over the Austrians. The major tend- 
ency of Italian historical scholarship under the 
monarchy was to glorify the house of Savoy and 
to deprecate Cattaneo. Spellanzon, with ad- 
mirable integrity as a scholar, does not go along 
with this current. Rather he has found that ex- 
haustive critical study of the materials (much 
ampler now than those available to Cattaneo) 
tends to confirm most of the interpretations of 
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Charles Albert’s policies in 1848 as first formu- 
lated by Cattaneo. With masterly handling of 
the evidence, Spellanzon offers convincing proof 
that Charles Albert refused the armistice of- 
fered by Radetzky on the line of the Adda River 
on July 27 for fear that its acceptance would 
provoke a republican reaction in Milan (see par- 
ticularly p. 339). The withdrawal to Milan, ac- 
companied by promises of Charles Albert to de- 
fend it, followed by the Piedmontese surrender 
of that city to Radetzky, was likewise motivated 
by fear of republican movements: the revival of 
republican forces within Milan; the intervention 
of the French Republic (pp. Ixxxi-lxxxviii, 
340-44). 

It is repeatedly claimed by Cattaneo and re- 
affirmed by Spellanzon (citing Italian sources) 
that it was the revolutionary forces of Milan 
and other Lombard cities which forced Radetzky 
to withdraw to the Quadrilateral rather than to 
attempt to reconquer the city by a bombard- 
ment. Here the reviewer must object, “not 
proved.” The relative weight which was cast in 
Radetzky’s decision by the information that the 
regular army of Piedmont was about to cross the 
Ticino into Lombardy is not to be measured in 
terms of Lombard revolutionary claims and 
Piedmontese royalist counterclaims. The final 


answer on this point must be based on careful 
scrutiny of the Austrian evidence, of which there 
is considerable not cited by Spellanzon. 


Howarp McGaw SmytTH 


Department of the Army 
Washington, D.C. 


L’ action sociale des catholiques en France (1871- 
1901). By HENRI ROLLET, docteur és lettres. 
Paris: Editions contemporaines, 1949. Pp. 
708. Fr. 860. 


This encyclopedic study of the Social Catho- 
‘ic movement in France from 1871 to 1901 traces 
in minute detail the origins and the progress of 
L’(CEuvre des Cercles catholiques d’Ouvriers and 
of La Démocratie chrétienne and closes with the 
approaching end of these organizations. Henri 
Rollet believes that both helped to develop a 
sense of social responsibility among the upper 
classes and confirmed the lower classes in their 
faith, although differing in their objectives. 
L’CEuvre des Cercles catholiques d’Ouvriers, 
founded by Count Albert de Mun and René de 
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La Tour du Pin in 1871, after they had wit- 
nessed the horrors of the Commune, endeavored 
to prevent social conflict and preserve the 
church from attack through the formation of a 
Christian social monarchy, based upon the cor- 
porate organization of society. It formulated a 
corporative theory, which was put into practice 
in some regions, and to a considerable degree it 
inspired the social program of the encyclical Re- 
rum novarum. It also succeeded in modifying the 
social legislation of the period, which it support- 
ed in the chamber. It helped to re-Christianize 
the. bourgeoisie and worked to improve the con- 
dition of the common soldier. 

The Christian Democrats, on the other hand, 
accepted the results of the French Revolution 
and the Republic but hoped to reform society 
through Catholic socialist legislation. They re- 
pudiated social inequality, paternalism, and 
corporations composed of both employers and 
workers. They secured the active support of the 
younger clergy and encouraged the laborers to 
take the initiative. Through the development of 
rural banks, workers’ gardens in the cities, co- 
operatives, and consumers’ leagues they amel- 
iorated conditions among the workers to a con- 
siderable extent. 

In his estimate of the total effect of thirty 


: years of propaganda and educational work car- 


ried on by these organizations and affiliated 
groups, Rollet is objective and moderate. He 
considers the results surprisingly slight. Eco- 
nomic liberalism still prevailed, the corporation 
had not taken hold, and workingmen appeared 
indifferent to the attacks upon the religious or- 
ders and the concordat. His analysis of the rea- 
sons for this state of affairs appears to be sound. 
The end was too difficult to attain by the means 
employed. To establish a Social Catholic corpo- 
rative monarchy would have required the union 
of the aristocracy and the working classes 
against the bourgeoisie. The upper classes, how- 
ever, were divided in their allegiances. The Or- 
leanists and Bonapartists were allied with the 
bourgeoisie, and the Legitimists were too weak 
to carry out a revolution alone. The Right was 
split by the ralliement and by its attitude toward 
laissez faire. Furthermore, economic difficulties, 
particularly competition from English and Ger- 
man textiles, embarrassed manufacturers who 
might have wished to raise wages. 

The proletariat had been alienated from the 
Legitimist nobility by its reactionary political 
views. Although Christian Democrats support- 
ed the Republic, they were anti-Dreyfussard, 
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and some were antisemitic. Labor feared the re- 
newal of guilds, resented the paternalism of the 
aristocracy, and felt socially inferior to the land- 
lords, officers, and priests with whom it was sup- 
posed to associate in the corporations. It dis- 
liked the military organization of De Mun’s as- 
sociation and found its doctrines difficult to 
comprehend. It had become materialistic and 
leaned toward socialism. 

The clergy had remained aloof from L’CEuvre 
des Cercles catholiques d’Ouvriers, which was 
too militaristic and laic to appeal to them. Al- 
though the younger priests played a prominent 
role in La Démocratie chrétienne, they were un- 
suited to directing the workers. Moreover, both 
organizations became involved in the anticleri- 
cal strugg’e and tended to neglect their social 
program in attempts to build up a Catholic po- 
litical party. The Christian Democrats had 
more popular appeal, but they lacked leader- 
ship, financial support, and organization. 

The author gives considerable information 
regarding the location and contents of archives, 
some of which were utilized for the first time, 
but the value of the work is lessened by failure 
to supply adequate documentation for his state- 
ments. The author has done valuable spadework 
in compiling a tremendous amount of informa- 
tion about the many organizations through 
which the Social Catholics functioned in this 
period. There is fresh material in the study of 
De Mun’s abortive attempt to create a political 
party in 1885, in the regional studies of Social 
Catholic institutions, and in the investigation of 
the relations between L’CEuvre des Cercles 
catholiques d’Ouvriers and La Démocratie 
chrétienne. The book suffers, however, from too 
much emphasis upon detail, from repetition, 
and from biographical digressions, interesting as 
they may be. The achievements of the Social 
Catholics and their relations with other political 
or social movements do not emerge very clearly 
from the narrative. The work will, nevertheless, 
supplement the study of Social Catholicism 
from 1822 to 1870, published this year by 
M. J. B. Duroselle (Les débuts du catholicisme 
sociale, 1822-1870 [Paris, 1950]) and will be use- 
ful to those interested in the French labor move- 
ment, the ralliement, the corporative state, or 
French parliamentary history. 


EVELYN M. AcoMB 


State Teachers College 
New Paltz, N.Y. 
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The decline and fall of British capitalism. By 
KeitH Hutcuison. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1950. Pp. 278. $3.50. 

The victory of the Labor party in 1945 may 
loom as large in the history of Great Britain as 
did the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832. Like 
the middle class in 1832, the working class in 
1945 came into control of the state through the 
constitutional process of national elections. So 
momentous an event requires a historical ex- 
planation. This is supplied by the book under 
review, which tells the story of the rise of labor 
from 1880 to 1949. The author, Keith Hutchi- 
son, is a scholarly journalist, of English origin, 
who set himself the task of analyzing not only 
the changes in the economic situation of Britain 
but also the political and diplomatic conditions 
that prepared the way for the advent of the La- 
bor party to power in 1945. His book is based 
chiefly on special studies of the period and on 
personal knowledge of the British labor move- 
ment. Though Hutchison is definitely in sympa- 
thy with the Labor party, he is not at all parti- 
san. He is fair to the Conservatives and moder- 
ate in his judgment of the work of the Laborites. 
In this well-written volume the reader will gain 
a clear explanation of the emergence of labor as 
the ruler of Britain. 

Hutchison tells the story of the Labor party, 
from its small beginnings in 1900 to its great tri- 
umph in 1945, with an understanding born of 
sympathy. He points out that, by the twentieth 
century, the contradiction between the econom- 
ic power of the middle class and the newly ac- 
quired political power of the working class had 
become sharply evident. It was this contradic- 
tion that led labor to undertake the task of 
eradicating poverty through political action. 
The author makes perfectly plain that from 
Moscow the Labor party derives not at all. It is 
inspired by democratic, humanitarian socialism, 
not by Marxist, dictatorial communism. In his 
analysis Hutchison explains that it was not ide- 
ology but the condition of the workers during 
the first decade of the twentieth century that 
gave birth to the Labor party. This condition 
was caused by the decline in real wages and by 
the blow struck at the trade-unions by the Taff 
Vale decision. 

According to Hutchison, economic conditions 
in Britain favored the growth of the Labor par- 
ty. The “decline” of capitalism had already be- 
gun during the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when the economic hegemony of Britain 
was challenged by technologically superior Ger- 
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many and America. What Hutchison calls the 
“fall” of capitalism really means the abandon- 
ment of the free market as the economic regula- 
tor and the adoption of a planned economy. It 
came about as a result of the immense losses suf- 
fered by Britain during the two world wars. 
These losses undermined the very foundations 
of British capitalism—foreign trade, foreign in- 
vestments, and shipping. Economic planning 
seemed to be the only way out of a desperate 
situation. Hutchison pointedly remarks that it 
was the Conservative government which, during 
the interwar period, first abandoned the prin- 
ciples of free economy by adopting protective 
tariffs and by government regulation of agricul- 
ture, coal, and shipping. Economic planning re- 
ceived a great impetus during the second World 
War, when the entire national economy was 
placed under government control and direction. 
All that the Labor party had to do when it came 
into power after the war was to give this im- 
petus a socialist direction by nationalizing key 
industries. The Labor party has not yet ushered 
in a socialist commonwealth, as fully 80 per cent 
of British economy is still under private enter- 
prise. However, economic planning in Britain is 
there to stay. 

The signal contribution of the Labor party 
has been the ushering-in of the ‘welfare state.” 
Before coming to power it had worked out plans 
for radical reforms designed to direct economic 
planning into channels providing for the maxi- 
mum of well-being and security of the working 
class, upon whom had fallen the full weight of 
the ‘decline and fall of British capitalism.” La- 
bor’s opportunity to put its program into effect 
came with its great success in 1945. And eco- 
nomic conditions were such that Britain’s 
“Sheer existence,” in the opinion of Hutchison, 
“depended on the mobilization of national re- 
sources and energies” (p. 252). So drastic a de- 
parture from accepted practices could be under- 
taken only by a party dedicated to the creation 
of a new social order, as was the Labor party. 
Its reforms, radical but not revolutionary, 
marked a turning point in British history. These 
included, in addition to the nationalization of 
key industries, the redistribution of the national 
income through high taxes and the establish- 
ment of a comprehensive system of social secu- 
rity “from cradle to grave” for every citizen. As 
a result of these measures, Britain, according to 
Hutchison, “has moved nearer to the ideal of 
economic equality than any other major nation, 
not excluding Soviet Russia” (p. 266). 
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Hutchison’s book has value both for the stu- 
dent and for the general reader. It gives in 
brief, compact form a reasoned analysis of the 
new Britain that has succeeded in her first en- 
deavors to harmonize democratic liberties with 
an emerging collectivist society. That is a tale 
worth telling, and Hutchison has told it very 
well, 

J. SaLwyn SCHAPIRO 


College of the City of New York 


Das persénliche Regiment Wilhelms IT: politische 
Geschichte des deutschen Kaiserreiches von 
1890 bis 1914. By Ericu Eyck. Erlenbach 
and Zurich: Eugen-Rentsch Verlag, 1948. 
Pp. 814. Sw. fr. 24. 


With this volume the author of Die Pitts und 
die Fox’ (Erlenbach and Zurich, 1946), Gladstone 
(London, 1938), and Bismarck: Leben und Werk 
(3 vols.; Erlenbach and Zurich, 1941-44) pre- 
sents his latest addition to an impressive bio- 
graphical series. As usual, it is enjoyably writ- 
ten. The same wide use of sources and generous 
documentation are evident. The publisher has 
contributed handsome and faultless workman- 
ship. And yet this is the least satisfying of Erich 
Eyck’s contributions. 

A major difficulty seems to stem from Eyck’s 
continued use of a previously successful tech- 
nique of presentation. When he dealt with 
monumental figures against the background of 
great eras, the intensity and scope of his method 
produced books that minimized the limitations 
of his approach. William IT is a sorry successor 
to Gladstone and Bismarck. Fabulous monster 
though he was, he fails his author as he earlier 
failed his nation. Eyck might still have suc- 
ceeded, had he changed his formula. Initially it 
appears that he does: the discussion of Count 
von Caprivi and Prince von Hohenlohe and 
their times is the best in the book and some of 
the best that has ever been written. With the 
advent of Prince von Biilow, however, and the 
mounting international tension, the study of 
William and his age becomes more and more a 
fleeting survey of prewar European diplomacy 
and ends finally with a review of the war-guilt 
question. 

Some of the weaknesses of his Bismarck (and 
they did not detract seriously from the book) 
become critical in this later work. One wishes 
that Eyck could have studied German economic 
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and social changes for the period and have 
weighed political and diplomatic events more 
effectively in that light. His use of the Hutten- 
Czapski memoirs and Max Weber’s works, as 
well as such periodicals as Theodor Barth’s Na- 
tion, Europiische Gespriche, and Preussische 
Jahrbiicher, indicates an effort in this direction. 
But one promptly notes the absence of such sig- 
nificant sources as Theodor Heuss’s Friedrich 
Naumann (Stuttgart, 1937), the more pertinent 
of the “Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik,”’ 
Naumann’s weekly, Die Hilfe, Maximilian Har- 
den’s Die Zukunft, the Sosialistische Monatshefte, 
and the memoirs of Heinrich Class. Most read- 
ers will share Eyck’s admiration for British po- 
litical institutions, but they may have doubts 
about using these as standards of judgment for 
the German constitution and politics without 
drawing into substantial account either the dif- 
ferent background or the brevity of German ex- 
perience with representative government. When 
he categorically states that a phenomenon such 
as Holstein “‘was possible only in Germany” 
(p. 28), he would seem to ignore not only the 
possibilities but also some of the facts of Euro- 
pean history east and south of Berlin. Here is 
the major problem of interpretation: To what 
extent does Eyck consider the history of the 
northwestern European states as constituting a 
norm for all the rest of Europe? Is it quite valid 
to judge German developments by that norm 
without accounting for standards and influences 
that have arisen from relations and interchange 
with the Slavic world and the Habsburg mon- 
archy? 

Granted his frame of reference, some other 
problems arise from Eyck’s tendency to be more 
patient with other Europeans than with the 
Germans. Again William II does more than his 
share of damage with the marginalia he left for 
posterity; and yet, by using them in such pro- 
fusion, the author seems to prove that anything 
or nothing can be demonstrated by reference to 
William’s pearls of wisdom. Eyck scorns the 
juvenile behavior of German public opinion dur- 
ing the Samoa affair, while the era of the Boer 
War is seen in the presence of Cecil Rhodes, 
“the most eminent representative of British im- 
perialism”’ (p. 128)—does nothing succeed like 
success? When Théophile Delcassé faces the 
Fashoda crisis, the author sees him moving 
warily lest volatile French public opinion be of- 
fended; but when Biilow indicates he will not 
countersign the abortive Bjérko treaty, lest it 
prove disappointing to German public opinion, 
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Eyck castigates him: “Forsooth, a leading 
statesman, who makes his attitude towards a 
fundamentally important treaty dependent, not 
upon his own judgment, but on mass opinion!”’ 
(p. 414). William’s seizure of Kiauchou is an 
arrogant act of aggression (as indeed it was), 
but when Italy’s war for Tripoli is chronicled, 
one reads: “Who could blame the Italians if one 
day they came to the conclusion that. . . [the 
integrity of Turkey] could no longer be main- 
tained, and if they got this conviction just at the 
moment best suited to reap the reward of their 
diplomatic preparations of many years?”’ (p. 
595). Certainly, the Germans were notoriously 
tactless in their diplomacy; still what Eyck de- 
nounces as “deutsche Methoden”’ bears a strik- 
ing similarity to standard European practices in 
the age of imperialism. 

The account of the July 1914 crisis is based 
on B. E. Schmitt’s well-known study, with con- 
siderable embellishment from documentary 
sources. Since Eyck made use of the Russian 
documents published in the thirties (Otto 
Hoetzsch translation), some new light on the 
crisis might have been expected; but the essay 
offers no more than a restatement of one of the 
standard theses on war responsibility. There is 
no indication that Sidney Fay’s book was con- 
sulted even for purposes of routine comparison. 
One closes Eyck’s work with regret. An analysis 
of the Wilhelmian era still remains to be writ- 
ten. 

HENRY CorD MEYER 
Pomona College 


“Russkii vopros” na Parizhskoi Mirnoi Kon- 
ferentsii (1919-1920 gg.).|““The Russian ques- 
tion’”’ at the Paris Peace Conference, 1919- 
1920.| By B. E. SHTE1N. Moscow: Gosudarst- 
vennoe Izdatel’stvo Politicheskoi Literatury, 
1949. Pp. 464. 

Lokarno. [Locarno.] By V. M. Turok. Moscow: 
Akademiia Nauk SSSR, Institut Istorii, 
1949. Pp. 268. 


Vneshnaia politika Velikobritanii ot Versalia do 
Lokarno, 1919-1925. [The foreign policy of 
Great Britain from Versailles to Locarno, 
1919-1925.] By I. M. Lemtn. Moscow: 
Akademiia Nauk SSSR, Institut Mirovogo 
Khoziaistva i Mirovoi Politiki, 1947. Pp. 488. 


B. E. Shtein’s contribution to diplomatic his- 
tory owes its existence to the thirteen-volume 
edition on the Paris Peace Conference of 1919 
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in the state department’s Foreign relations 
series. These volumes have opened to Comrade 
Shtein, on his own admission, wholly new and 
unexplored vistas respecting the general atti- 
tude of the Allied powers toward the Russian 
question, the genesis of intervention, and, in 
particular, the hitherto unknown dark and vil- 
lainous role played therein by the United 
States. In Shtein’s unqualified judgment, the 
new revelations discredit and invalidate the 
literature in all languages bearing on the Rus- 
sian problem at the Paris Peace Conference, 
including a previous contribution by Shtein 
himself but excluding, naturally, Lenin’s and 
Stalin’s pronouncements. In undertaking the 
present study, says Shtein, he was merely ful- 
filling his duty as a Soviet historian, which re- 
quires of him, among other things, “to unmask 
the falsification of bourgeois historiography 
concerning the significance of ‘the Russian ques- 
tion’ at the Paris Peace Conference—that politi- 
cal and organizational center of armed interven- 
tion in Russia,” and to reveal “the true role 
played by the ‘idol of pacifism’ Wilson and ‘hu- 
manitarian’ America in the consideration and 
solution of ‘the Russian question’” (pp. 25- 
26). True to his mission, Shtein gives free vent 
to his marked talent for passionate vituperation. 

Principal interest will be found in the final 
section, entitled “Sources and literature’ (pp. 
420-44). In it we are informed that Lloyd 
George, Clemenceau, Tardieu, Foch, Lansing, 
Churchill, Baker, Nicolson, Aldrovandi Mares- 
cotti, Mermeix, Temperley, Marston, and Mar- 
tel have all uniformly minimized or ignored or 
lied about the place occupied by “the Russian 
question”’ at Paris. Baker, Nicolson, and Tem- 
perley are singled out for particular flagellation, 
but they emerge as guileless innocents com- 
pared with Charles Seymour, for his sin of 
“falsification” of Colonel E. M. House’s 
“diary,’’ and the editors of the Peace Con- 
ference volumes for committing a-similar crime. 
“Volume IV of Colonel House’s diary,’ says 
Shtein, ‘“‘creates the impression that its editor, 
Professor Seymour, did all that he could to con- 
ceal House’s notes regarding the consideration 
of ‘the Russian question’ at the Paris Confer- 
ence.” Volume IV is thereby rendered “‘worth- 
less” as regards the Russian problem, save for 
the commentary it contains on Point 6 of the 
fourteen points. Seymour’s dishonesty is at- 
tributed to his desire to withhold the truth 
about America’s true position respecting Russia 
(pp. 426-27, 443, and 155-56). 
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As for the Foreign relations volumes, Shtein 
finds it “perfectly obvious that the publication 
of the state department has as its purpose not 
to elucidate the actual position of the United 
States, but, on the contrary, to present the 
position in a distorted form through the falsifi- 
cation of history, to cover up the imperialist 
aims of United States foreign policy in ‘the Rus- 
sian question,’ and to describe the United 
States as a peace-loving country in relation to 
the Soviet republic” (p. 434).A study of the doc- 
uments, he asseverates, leaves “‘no doubts what- 
ever” that the designs of the United States to 
annex “the Russian Far East’’ were not unlike 
Japan’s (p. 439). Volume XI is cited as a particu- 
larly noxious example of falsification through 
calculated omissions. A number of Soviet writers 
(including Lemin) who had either said that the 
attitude of the United States toward the young 
Soviet state was more liberal than those of 
England and France or had failed to emphasize 
American duplicity and rapacity are properly 
castigated. This diatribe also affords Shtein an 
opportunity to sling a few arrows at dead, long- 
discredited, and presumably forgotten M. N. 
Pokrovski. A name index and a classified bibli- 
ography are provided. 

V. M. Turok’s study of the Locarno pacts, 
their antecedents, substance, and consequences, 
which, he states, is the only monograph on the 
subject in Soviet letters (p. 246), is competent, 
comprehensive, and, on the whole, not intem- 
perate in exposition and judgment for a Soviet 
work on international relations published in 
1949, except for the pronounced anti-American 
bias evident especially in the introductory 
chapter i, this being no doubt a tribute to the 
current hate-America campaign. Turok has 
made full and, on the whole, judicious use of the 
literature pertaining to Locarno, including the 
press, periodicals, and parliamentary debates. 
Rather unusually, in referring to some of the 
leading newspapers and periodicals from which 
he cites, he does not damn them indiscriminate- 
ly with a few stereotyped opprobrious terms, as 
is common practice among his colleagues, but 
differentiates among them, by characterizing, 
not unfairly, the political or social groups whose 
views the publications reflected. Even Stalin’s 
quoted utterances are confined to what the 
generalissimo had said strictly in reference to 
Locarno. Regrettably, an index and a bibliog- 
raphy are lacking, but the latter deficiency is 
compensated for by full citations in the foot- 
notes of the sources used and especially by the 
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interesting final chapter, entitled “‘A review of 
the literature and sources” (pp. 245-67). Lord 
Vincent D’Abernon’s diary and Gustav Strese- 
mann’s literary heritage, extensively used in 
the work, are aptly described, while praise is 
actually bestowed on J.R.Cahill’s, Paul Einzig’s, 
and Jacques Seydoux’s studies. Little use is 
made of Georges Suarez’s edition of the first 
four volumes of Aristide Briand’s works be- 
cause of the unreliability of the editor, who was 
a Nazi collaborationist. 

Turok’s not quite novel thesis is that Lo- 
carno was the result of the determination of the 
British tories, first, to break France’s postwar 
hegemony in Europe and, second, to use Ger- 
many as a spearhead for an eventual attack 
against the Soviet Union by detaching her from 
Russia through her inclusion as an equal part- 
ner in the Western family of nations. In this en- 
deavor, he says, England readily obtained the 
aid of American bankers and the American 
government, with the dual aim of blackmailing 
France and building up Germany through the 
instrumentality of the Dawes Plan. Turok 
writes: 


English foreign policy sought to remove every 
possibility of French hegemony....In the years 
1919-25 the basis of English foreign policy in Europe 
was the desire to include Germany in the reactionary 
“Western bloc” against the Soviet Union. . . . The 
Conservative Baldwin-Chamberlain government 
played the primary role in organizing a “Western 
bloc” and in the endeavors to utilize Germany for an 
active struggle against the U.S.S.R. . . . Conserva- 
tive England viewed the Soviet Union as enemy 
number one. 

The Dawes Plan was initiated with the aim of 
creating an economic base for the inclusion of Ger- 
many in the preparation of a war against the 
U.S.S.R.... The dollar policy required termina- 
tion of military pressure by France, elimination of 
threats of sanctions, [and] review of the reparations 
problem. . . . Anglo-American imperialism required 
a strong and reactionary Germany to realize its 
plans for an attack on the U.S.S.R. [pp. 30, 32, 38, 
41, 55, and 230]. 


France, according to Turok, was the prin- 
cipal loser from Locarno, and Germany the 
chief gainer. French surrender to the tories’ 
grand design was caused not by naiveté but by 
combined Anglo-American financial pressure 
and the deliberate decision of the French reac- 
tionaries and pseudo-leftists like Edouard Her- 
riot to place their dislike of the Soviet Union 
ahead of France’s interests as a great power. A 
western but not eastern Locarno left adrift 
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France’s eastern allies, undermined the labori- 
ously constructed post-Versailles system of al- 
liances and therewith France’s supremacy in 
Europe, and led logically to Munich and to 
subsequent defeat by Germany. “The anti- 
Soviet direction of the foreign policy of French 
imperialism,’ writes Turok, “condemned 
France to subjection to Washington and Lon- 
don and that led to fateful consequences for 
France’”’ (p. 164). As for Briand, he was, unlike 
Lord D’Abernon, a contemptible villain because 
of his opportunism—“the Laval of the Locarno 
period of French history” (p. 78). Stresemann’s 
skill, on the other hand, in extracting conces- 
sions from the western partners elicits grudging 
admiration from Turok. 

With respect to Soviet policy during the Lo- 
carno period, Turok is in the fortunate position 
of not being obliged to engage in mental and 
verbal contortions for the simple reason that 
the Soviet leaders at the time appraised the 
significance of the negotiations preceding Lo- 
carno and the pact itself in terms identical with 
those used by Turok. Soviet jitters during the 
Locarno period are fully described by Turok. 
He boasts of no Soviet diplomatic victories be- 
yond noting that the German-Soviet neutrality 
pact of April 1926, which reaffirmed Rapallo, at 
least “slowed down Germany’s transition from 
the Rapallo policy to the anti-Soviet camp” 
(p. 228). Turok’s judgment on Locarno and its 
consequences differs, indeed, less in kind than 
in degree from the views expressed in recent 
years by reputable Western students. 

I. M. Lemin’s investigation of British foreign 
policy from Versailles to Locarno is compact, 
factual, and well-organized and is especially 
notable for its moderation of tone. Indeed, its 
freedom from rancor and name-calling ought 
alone to earn it a place of distinction among 
Soviet works on international relations. Even 
persons obviously disliked by the author, such 
as George, Lord Curzon, Lord D’Abernon, Sir 
Henri Deterding, are not showered with abuse. 
Most surprising is the absence of the custom- 
ary Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist all-pervasive and 
damning analyses of British imperialism in the 
introductory historical sketch of the expansion 
of England from the sixteenth century to the 
Paris Peace Conference. The guiding principles 
of British policy for this period, as stated by 
Lemin, are, in fact, largely those found in any 
orthodox history book. Yet more, Lenin and 
Stalin are quoted in commendation of the skill 
and astuteness of the British governing classes 
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(p. 17). Another novel note is the appreciation 
expressed of the aid rendered to the Soviet 
Union by British labor on several crucial occa- 
sions, notably in 1919 and 1920, when it ve- 
hemently opposed British intervention; in 1923, 
when it protested Curzon’s anti-Soviet policy; 
and in February 1924, when the first Labor gov- 
ernment extended full recognition to the Soviet 
government, being the first government among 
the major powers to do so and setting a prece- 
dent followed in that year by Italy, France, and 
other states (pp. 232, 240, 248, and 409-20). 
Lemin underscores the importance of the Rus- 
sian question at the Paris Peace Conference 
(pp. 110, 208, and 221), though hardly to the 
satisfaction of B. E. Shtein. He slightly mis- 
quotes, however, Baker’s statement on the im- 
portance of the Russian problem at the Peace 
Conference. Baker says: “Russia played a more 
vital part at Paris than Prussia.’’ Lemin sub- 
stitutes ‘‘France”’ for “Prussia” (p. 208). 

In his treatment of the Locarno period, to 
which considerable attention is paid, Lemin fol- 
lows the accepted Soviet view that Locarno 
was a progeny of the British tories and had the 
dual purpose o! demeaning France and of bring- 
ing Germany into a Western coalition aimed 
against Russia (pp. 468 and 470). England was 
the ostensible victor at Locarno, Germany the 
actual one, while France was the principal loser, 
as a result of its preposterous effort “to recon- 
cile the irreconcilable: an anti-German and 
anti-Soviet policy” (p. 424). 

A brief bibliography, predominantly of titles 
in Western languages, and a name index, are 
provided. It is noteworthy that only the English 
edition of Stresemann’s diaries was available to 
Lemin. 

None of the three books cites any Russian 
material that has not been available in pub- 
lished form for some years. 

I. STONE 
Washington, D.C. 


The Rome-Berlin axis: a history of the relations 
between Mussolini and Hitler. By ELIZABETH 
WISKEMANN. New York and London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1949. Pp. 349. $5.00. 


This “study of revolutionary tyranny, in 
personal and international terms” (p. ix) con- 
stitutes in its major part a series of variations 
over the theme that “a prince ought to take 
care never to make an alliance with one more 
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powerful than himself for the purpose of at- 
tacking others . . . because if he conquers, you 
are at his discretion.’’ Mussolini, the inept and 
unworthy would-be pupil of his fellow-country- 
man, Machiavelli, disregarded this sage counsel 
at his and his nation’s peril. Elizabeth Wiske- 
mann tells well the tragicomic, sometimes 
fantastic, story of the relations between the 
two tyrants, of whom the teacher and master 
gradually became the student and vassal. If 
she makes the narrative at times not quite 
coherent—overwhelmed, it seems, by little bits 
of evidence and gossip—it is less her fault than 
history’s own. The axis was an artificial and 
brittle creation from the start, a “deformity” 
made possible only by the inner contradictions 
of fascism and national socialism and by the 
inconsistent, and frequently disastrous, foreign 
policy of the Western powers. “Beneath the 
surface of Hitler’s faith in the fraternity of su- 
permen and the fascination of his success for 
Mussolini, Italo-German discord was chronic. 
It was due to the fundamental divergence be- 
tween the national character and interests of 
Italy and Germany; over it was spread the 
brittle crust of Nazi-Fascist theories and of in- 
dividual whims and vices” (p. 245). 

Miss Wiskemann’s book, a serious historical 
study, has several shortcomings, some almost 
inevitable under the circumstances, others prob- 
ably avoidable. As to the former, the author, 
while using a most impressive amount of docu- 
mentary and other material and while also per- 
sonally acquainted with several of the lesser 
actors of the play, had, of course, no access to the 
as yet unpublished parts of the captured Ger- 
man foreign office documents, the early part of 
the Ciano diaries, and other important sources. 
Furthermore, a book written so soon after the 
events cannot help lacking perspective in sev- 
eral places. As to avoidable shortcomings, many 
of the actions, the twists and turns in German- 
Italian relations, particularly in the years prior 
to 1940, are incomprehensible unless full ac- 
count is taken of the reaction—or the lack of it 
—to German and Italian moves by the Western 
democracies. Miss Wiskemann touches only 
lightly on the foreign policy of France and even 
less on that of Britain. Some of the more crucial 
events in the Hitler-Mussolini relationship are 
not fully explained (maybe they cannot be) or 
not satisfactorily documented. Was, for example, 
the subjection of Ethiopia really planned to 
such an extent as an anti-German action as the 
author claims (p. 40)? Why did Mussolini sug- 
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gest, through Francesco Salata, the removal of 
Ernst von Starhemberg from the Austrian cabi- 
net in the spring of 1936 (p. 57)? Miss Wiske- 
mann successfully disproves, however, the pre- 
vious assumption, once held by herself, that 
there was a comprehensive understanding be- 
tween Italy and Germany in which “Abyssinia, 
the Rhineland, and Spain formed a chain of 
Nazi-Fascist connivance”’ (p. 52). 

The author’s approach to Hitler and Musso- 
lini—those “pupils of Nietzsche”—and to the 
history of the axis is predominantly psychologi- 
cal. Her analysis of Hitler is much more con- 
vincing than that of Mussolini; she seems some- 
times even to know what went on in Hit- 
ler’s subconscious. As to the Italian dictator, 
simply a “journalist and orator,’ vain and 
touchy, suffering from doubts due to duodenal 
ulcers, Miss Wiskemann’s interpretation leaves 
much to be desired. It seems questionable to 
this reviewer whether the history of the Axis can 
be approached without a more comprehensive 
theory of fascism (in the broader sense of the 
term) than the one the author holds. Her dis- 
cussion, in the introduction, on the distinction 
between tyranny and dictatorship, on the dif- 
ference between Hitlerism and Leninism, are 
stimulating, though all too short; her own ex- 
planations of Hitler’s hold over Germany not 
quite convincing (pp. 341 ff.). Her assumptions 
of a German mind, a mind of eastern Europe, of 
the Italian national character, are, to say the 
least, open to serious doubts. So are numerous 
passages like the following: ‘““The New Order 
can most nearly be explained as Hitler’s inter- 
pretations of the aspirations of Nietzsche” (p. 
344). “Mussolini, who had originally understood 
Nietzsche better, was dragged in Hitler’s wake 
now in uncomprehending imitation”’ (p. 269). 

Nevertheless, the Rome-Berlin axis, which 
contains a good, though unfortunately only 
“selected,” bibliography and very helpful bio- 
graphical notes in its index, is an interestingly 
written and very valuable contribution to a 
most important (and most disconcerting) aspect 
of recent European history and politics. 


Eric C. KOLLMAN 
Cornell College 
Olin ulkoministerind talvisodan aikana [I was 
foreign minister during the winter war]. By 
VAINO TANNER. Helsinki: Tammi, 1950. Pp. 
434. Fm. 790. 
In his latest volume of memoirs, Vainé Tan- 
ner reaches the critical and dangerous war years, 
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during which he served his country as foreign 
minister and for which he reaped a prison term 
as a “war criminal.” As anticipated, the book 
immediately became a best-seller; in Finland it 
went through five printings in two months. 
Many reasons contributed to its popularity: 
covering the period from September 1938 to 
March 1940, the book is the first frankly politi- 
cal appraisal of the years during which relations 
with the Soviet Union deepened into war; writ- 
ten from the vantage point of the foreign minis- 
try, it sheds new light on the extended and cru- 
cial negotiations between the Finns and the 
Russians as well as on the efforts of the Tanner- 
led group to reach a settlement with the eastern 
neighbor over the stubborn and short-sighted 
opposition of the ‘“‘win-or-die” school of pa- 
triots; it is a memoir, a living document, based 
largely on Tanner’s wartime diary—personal, 
emotional, partisan—which leaves some of the 
hitherto unblemished Finnish figures not a little 
tarnished. 

“T was foreign minister” was also published 
in Sweden and Denmark. In Stockholm espe- 
cially it aroused interest, disagreement, and 
chagrin. Christian Giinther, among others, took 
Tanner to task for some of his sweeping anti- 
Swedish views, the most serious being a charge 
that the Hansson declaration of February 16, 
1940—in which the government of Sweden re- 
jected a request for aid above and beyond vol- 
unteers—was responsible for the stiffening of 
Russian demands, leading to the loss of the cities 
of Viipuri and Sortavala. The former Swedish 
foreign minister stated again the paramount 
considerations underlying a policy of neutrality 
and the impossibility of official and direct aid to 
beleaguered Finland; he also pointed out that 
his nation had provided a far greater amount of 
aid to Finland than any other country—a fact 
publicly admitted by other Finnish statesmen, 
among them ex-president Rysto Ryti. 

In Communist circles the Tanner contribu- 
tion is receiving violent abuse. Finnish Com- 
munists labeled it “‘an attempt to beautify Tan- 
ner’s criminal activity and his hatred of the 
Soviet Union” and warned the government of 
Finland to take measures against a publication 
which “so grievously affronts the feelings of our 
great neighbor.” V. Berehskov in the Novoje 
Vremja likewise denounced the book as propa- 
ganda for a new war of revenge against Russia 
and warned: “It is important that the Finnish 
public realize the fact that Tanner and his co- 
horts are openly continuing their treaty-break- 
ing politics against the Soviet Union. Friendly 
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relations with the Soviet Union are the indis- 
pensable prerequisites for Finland’s peace and 
independence.” 

Perhaps the echoes of the storm caused by 
Tanner’s book will reach the United States in 
sufficient volume to persuade some publisher to 
bring out a translation. In the meanwhile it will 
stand as indisputable evidence that free speech 
still prevails in Finland. 


Joun I. KoLEHMAINEN 
Heidelberg College 


The realities of American-Palestine relations. By 
FRANK E. MANUEL. Washington: Public Af- 
fairs Press, 1949. Pp. 369. $5.00. 


Frank Manuel reviews in this volume the in- 
terests and actions of the government of the 
United States from 1830 to approximately the 
end of 1948, with respect to the district general- 
ly known as Palestine and with particular em- 
phasis on the Jewish residents in that area. 

The first third of the book deals wit’ the pe- 
riod prior to 1914. The author appearg to have 
examined much, if not all, of the correspondence 
between the department of state and the Ameri- 
can diplomatic and consular officers in Istanbul 
and Jerusalem. For most of this period the chief 
problem resulted from the conflict between the 
naturalization laws of the Ottoman Empire and 
those of the United States. Ottoman officials 
found it difficult to believe that anyone who had 
lived only a very short time in the United States 
and who was unable to speak the American lan- 
guage could possibly be an American citizen 
over whom an American ambassador would 
show any concern. Manuel points out that the 
majority of these American Jews were of eastern 
European extraction and birth, that they spoke 
English sparingly, that they came to spend their 
last days and to die in Zion, and that they en- 
tered into the bickering and feuding of the com- 
munities of eastern European Jews. But then he 
fails to appreciate why almost all the American 
consuls stationed in Jerusalem were unsympa- 
thetic to the Jewish settlements in Palestine. 
After the Porte recognized the establishment of 
an American community of Jews in Palestine, 
the situation was improved. 

The remainder of the book covers the estab- 
lishment of the British mandate in Palestine, 
the history of the mandate, and the problems 
connected with the partitioning by the United 
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Nations. The chapter dealing with the Zionists 
at the Paris Peace Conference is interesting and 
revealing. The author sharply attacks any and 
all who presented a solution to the Palestine 
problem different from that desired by the 
Zionists. A. H. Lybyer is accused of preparing 
subtle memoranda opposing a Zionist state (p. 
241). Anyone acquainted with Lybyer knows 
that it was impossible for him to be subtle. 
Manuel attacks the various forces lobbying at 
Paris in opposition to the Zionist aspirations 
but fails to recognize that one of the strongest 
lobbies at Paris was that of the Zionists. Manu- 
el seems to feel that the Zionist leaders were ob- 
jective in their presentation of facts but that 
those opposed to their ideas were furthering 
selfish interests. Howard Bliss is referred to 
rather questioningly as an authority on the 
Near East only on the basis of having lived and 
worked there for many years (p. 223)! 

In spite of the obvious partisanship of the 
book, the last chapters contain much material of 
interest and value. The chapter discussing the 
Anglo-American treaty of 1924 is a fine descrip- 
tion of the difficulties confronting Secretary 
Charles E. Hughes and the Republican admin- 
istrations in accepting the legalities involved in 
the Palestine mandate and still not accepting 
the League of Nations. Manuel has collected a 
great deal of material on these years of Ameri- 
can-Palestine relations and has sifted much of 
the correspondence of the department of state in 
regard to this subject. Of great value in these 
chapters—and, in fact, throughout the book— 
is the discussion of the various views contained 
in the memoranda prepared within the depart- 
ment for high responsible officers of the govern- 
ment. : 

Manuel shows the apparent divergence of the 
views on Palestine and zionism as expressed by 
communications of the department of state in 
contrast to the views emanating from the White 
House. No indication, however, is given for this 
peculiar condition except for the trite accusa- 
tion of antisemitism in the department of state. 
It would seem that a broader interpretation of 
foreign relations of states might have been in 
order and that an examination of the forces be- 
hind the Zionist lobby and their relationship to 
the president in his role as the political head of a 
party might have been fruitful in reaching a 
more objective answer to the problem. 


SYDNEY NETTLETON FISHER 


Ohio State University 
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The epic of Korea. By A. WIGFALL GREEN. 
Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1950. Pp. 136. $2.50. 

Korea today. By GEorGE M. McCune. With the 
collaboration of ARTHUR L. GREy, JR. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press for 
the International Secretariat, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1950. Pp. 366. $5.00. 


These two books appeared opportunely 
when the hostilities in Korea had brought that 
unfortunate country to the headlines and into 
the lives of the American people. Were it not 
for,this circumstance, the subject would have 
been an obscure one. Despite the important role 
of the United States in the postwar occupation, 
Korea remained up to June 25, 1950 a vague 
entity and at most a “hermit kingdom” of 
nineteenth-century and missionary import. 
Now, of course, Korea is a household word, and 
these two publications are important news. 

Both the Epic of Korea and Korea today deal 
primarily with the occupation period (1945-49) 
and the subsequent period of the Republic of 
Korea in the south and the peoples’ republic in 
the north. Both books are also primarily con- 
cerned with the blundering and confusion of 
American occupation and military government 
officials, of which they are equally critical. Both 
deal only sketchily with the Soviet occupation 
and the Communist regime in the north, al- 
though George McCune makes a much more 
serious effort to evaluate it than does Wigfall 
Green. Here, however, the resemblance of the 
two books ends, and it is unfortunate that they 
are lumped together in one review. 

The Epic of Korea was prepared for the press 
after hostilities had begun. Green, according to 
the wrapper, was in Korea from 1945 to 1948, 
“serving as Judge Advocate, President of the 
Board of Review for the trial of Koreans, and 
Director of the Officer Candidate School of 
the Korean Army... . Shortly after the out- 
break of war in Korea, he was assigned to the 
faculty of the Command and General Staff 
College at Fort Leavenworth.” The author thus 
brings to his book the benefit of extensive 
personal experience in postwar Korea. Perhaps 
his best contribution is the record of ignorance, 
confusion, and misguided effort which the au- 
thor apparently shared with many of his col- 
leagues in the occupation. Without any back- 
ground knowledge of the Far East in general or 
of Korea in particular, he fails on the whole to 
grasp Korean history, the influence of Japan, or 
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the problems of the new Korea. He is critical of 
American policy and hostile to the Communists, 
but the firsthand materials he uses are badly 
organized and his conclusions are unconvincing. 

Korea today, on the other hand, is a careful, 
scholarly treatment of a timely subject. Most 
of the book was written before McCune’s un- 
timely death in 1948, and the remainder was 
completed by his assistant, Arthur Grey, and 
his widow, Evelyn McCune, before the outbreak 
of hostilities in June 1950. McCune was a life- 
long student of Korea and a competent scholar. 

After a brief summary of Korean history and 
of Japanese rule in Korea (1910-45), most of 
McCune’s book is devoted to postwar Korea. 
The problems and the blunders of the American 
regime are unsparingly detailed and docu- 
mented, and the rather impressive achievements 
after 1948 are honestly noted. Full use of Jap- 
anese and Korean sources as well as of American 
official and journalistic reports make this a 
valuable historical work. 

The much briefer treatment (three out of 
thirteen chapters) of the Soviet regime in the 
north brings a great deal of new material to- 
gether for the first time. North Korean and 
Soviet Russian official reports are cuoted ex- 
tensively as well as the few available observa- 
tions by outsiders, notably those of Anna Louise 
Strong and Henry Chung. McCune makes an 
honest appraisal of the northern regime and 
repeatedly makes clear that he is often reduced 
to reporting the claims of the north as against 
the actual practice in the south. At only one 
point did the reviewer note any failureto use all, 
the materials available: in the section dealing 
with agrarian reform in north Korea the 
analysis of Shannon McCune published in the 
Far Eastern survey (January 28 and June 2, 
1948) is not cited, although listed in the bib- 
liography. 

It is inevitable and no criticism of the book 
that such a prophetic statement as “it is not 
probable that the Korean problem will do more 
than continue to tag along in the general trend 
of international developments” (p. 272) should 
be cited after Korea has become the focus of 
civil and international war. 

Korea today is the best book on the subject 
and is a valuable and permanent contribution to 
any understanding of postwar problems of the 
Far East. 

EARL SWISHER 


University of Colorado 
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Etudes d’histoire moderne et contemporaine publites 
par la Société d’Histoire moderne. Vol. I, 1948: 
Etudes sur la révolution de 1848. By C. BENDA, F. 
Boyer, P. CHALMIN, M. DEL£prne, A. Dusuc, 
A. Louvet, E. Préciin, M. REINHARD, P. DE 
Sarnt-Jacos, J. SicMann, C. VmAL, J. Vipa- 
LENC. Paris: Hatier, 1948. Pp. 308. Fr. 200. 
This volume comprises twelve studies of the 

revolution of 1848. Most of them treat the revolution 

in France, although four concern aspects of the up- 
heaval in Germany, Italy, and Hungary. Admirable 
studies, representing able scholarship, they throw 
light on various particular problems of the revolu- 

tionary years. None of them, however, develops a 

novel interpretation or indicates a major revision of 

our knowledge of the subject. 

Noteworthy are three studies which have to do 
with institutional innovations in France during the 
revolution. A contribution by Maurice Delépine 
deals with the problem of revising or redefining the 
role of the conseil d’état as a consultative body, 
mediating between the legislative and executive 
organs of the government, and as a supreme ad- 
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ministrative tribunal. Another, by Albert Louvel, 
reviews the abortive attempt to set up an Ecole 
d’administration. A third, by Commandant P. 
Chalmin, discusses the origin and role of the Garde 
nationale mobile. These three studies have special 
interest because they focus attention on the element 
of dirigisme which cropped out in the revolution of 
1848 in France. The older republican view empha- 
sized the slogans of popular sovereignty and the 
sentiments of human brotherhood which gained ex- 
pression in 1848, while newer Marxist and quasi- 
Marxist versions emphasize the emergence of the 
poletariat. But these studies, like some others of 
recent times, give attention rather to the problem of 
republicanism in terms of public administration and 
the maintenance of order. This approach seems to 
merit more attention, for it appears to link the up- 
heaval of 1848 to Saint-Simonian sources rather 
than the pure republican heritage of 1792. More at- 
tention to this approach might do much to explain 
how the republicanism of 1848 yielded so easily to 
Bonapartism and might also suggest that the viable 
element in French republicanism, as it emerged 
victorious in the Third Republic and perhaps also 
in the Fourth, is to be discovered in an examination 
of the state as an organ of professional administra- 
tion and police rather than as the vindication of the 
sentiments and ideas of 1789. 

Several of these articles—those by Jean Vidalenc, 
André Dubuc, and Edmond Préclin—deal with the 
revolution in the French provinces. These help 
supply the most conspicuous want of scholarship in 
connection with 1848. Like the other literature on 
this problem, however, these studies show that, as 
yet, we do not have a sufficient knowledge to permit 
us to write a history of the revolution of 1848 in 
France rather than merely in Paris. 

The other papers include a sketch of Frédéric 
Ozanam, by Marcel Reinhard, which adds to the 
growing literature on Catholic republicanism in 
1848; an illuminating examination of radicalism in 
Baden, by Jean Sigmann; a general discussion of the 
French attitude toward the revolution of 1848 in 
Italy, by César Vidal; an account of French inter- 
vention in Sicily, by Ferdinand Boyer; and a paper 
by Coloman Benda which presents a general view of 
the peasant problem in Hungary in 1848. 


PAUL FARMER 


Decima flottiglia MAS (motoscafi anti-sommergibili) : 
dalle origini all’armistizio. By V. J. BORGHESE. 
(“Memorie e documenti” series.) Milan: Gar- 
zanti, 1950. Pp. 367. L. gso. 


Der westfilische Friede. By MAx BRAUBACH. Miin- 
ster: Verlag Aschendorff, 1948. Pp. 80. DM. 3.50. 
This small volume was published by Max Brau- 

bach as a commemorative essay for the tricentennial 

celebration of the Peace of Westphalia held at 

Miinster. Like many German studies of the postwar 
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era, it has a moral purpose as well as the usual! descrip- 
tive and analytical objectives, and it should be read 
in this light. For example, he concludes what is 
otherwise a scholarly discussion by answering af- 
firmatively the rhetorical question as to whether the 
modern Germans, if given the proper opportunity, 
would possess the ability to rehabilitate themselves 
morally and physically with the same vitality that 
their ancestors displayed in the era after West- 
phalia. 

In general, Braubach’s essay is penetrating and 
provocative. As he correctly points out, there exists 
no satisfactory, recent, full-length monograph per- 
taining to the peace negotiations of 1644-48. It is 
indeed surprising to the undersigned how little basic 
research on Westphalia has been undertaken in 
recent years. Most of what we know about the con- 
ferences is based to an astonishing degree upon what 
was written about them in the eighteenth century. 
Although relevant primary materials have since 
been published, no historian to my knowledge has 
so far seen fit to prepare a reappraisal of this first of 
the general European peace sessions. 

While lamenting the absence of a general mono- 
graph on Westphalia, Braubach hastens to assure 
his readers that in this work he has not met the need. 
He does provide, however, an excellent description 
of the cities of Miinster and Osnabriick at the time 
of the conferences and amusingly catalogues many 
of the reactions to the provincial Westphalian cities 
expressed by the cosmopolitan diplomats assembled 
for the conferences. In his discussion of the negotia- 
tions he assigns a prominent place to personalities. 
He stresses particularly the role of Count Max 
Trautmansdorff, the imperial representative; of 
Fabio Chigi, the papal nuncio; and of Alvisi Con- 
tarini, the representative of Venice. He also points 
out ironically that but few intelligent laymen have 
ever heard of the peacemakers of the Thirty Years’ 
War, but almost every general reader of history is 
acquainted with Wallenstein, Tilly, and Gustavus 
Adolphus. Having set the stage and having intro- 
duced the stars of the Westphalian performance, 
Braubach then gives a broad but penetrating sketch 
of the negotiations. While not striving for complete- 
ness of detail, he succeeds in short scope in present- 
ing with unusual clarity and historical sophistication 
a balanced picture of an extremely complicated 
episode in early modern history. 


DonaLp F. Lacu# 
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By C. A. CoLitarp. 2d ed. rev. and enl. Paris: 
Domat-Montchrestien, 1950. Pp. 786. Fr. 1,200. 


Grosse und Wahn: eine Deutung der Phinomene 
Friedrich II., Napoleon I., Hitler. By EpitH 
EvucKEN-ErpsiEK. Tiibingen: Laupp, 1950. Pp. 
209. M. 6.80. 
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European history, 1648-1789. By ROBERT M. Ray- 
NER. London, New York, and Toronto: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1949. Pp. 356. $2.75. 

This book treats Europe in the age of the grand 
monarchy, from the Peace of Westphalia to the 
French Revolution. It isno mere compendium. From 
much study of the sources, especially memoirs, 
letters, and diplomatic papers, the author weighs 
the virtues and failings of the chief monarchies and 
traces their rivalries in politics, diplomacy, and war. 
The book deals briefly with Russia and Turkey and 
very briefly with the colonies. In economic and cul- 
tural history it treats only the salient features. But 
this considered account of international relations is 
well correlated with domestic matters and enriched 
by occasional paragraphs of admirable perspective 
and judgment. Unexpected bits of information 
throw light especially on the characters and purposes 
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of leading men. The book is remarkably impartial. 

This seems to the reviewer one of the few short 
accounts in which the. Dutch republic is fully inte- 
grated. In his second chapter the author compares 
the constitutional developnent of England and Hol- 
land; in ensuing chapters he shows how commercial 
rivalry softened as these two constitutional, middle- 
class societies struggled side by side against the 
power of France. Thus Holland does not remain a 
dim country that opportunely cast up William of 
Orange in 1688. On the other hand, the author does 
not ridicule Louis XIV but gives careful measure of 
his stature and shows the sound political appeal 
which the monarchy made in unifying France. Nor 
does he blacken the Old Régime of Louis XVI. In- 
deed, he shows how Poland fell to pieces largely for 
lack of a hereditary monarchy. 

In style this book is less fluent and natural than 
the same author’s Twenty years’ truce (1943). 
Much of it is written in sentences of less than three 
lines. In such passages the thoughtful, telegraphic 
style requires some rereading. After circumstances 
are covered, the narrative usually takes a more 
dramatic gait. Finally, the results of a struggle are 
shown concisely with one or two cogent epigrams. 
Unfortunately, the date is often missing. Even the 
name of an important battle or treaty may be lack- 
ing or may drop in by chance a few lines after the 
reader has given up hope of getting it. Nevertheless, 
it is a readable book, with excellent qualities for an 
advanced course. It has helpful maps, a good index, 
and a short critical bibliography. 

This new book bears some resemblance to the 
competent books by H. O. Wakeman, Arthur 
Hassall, and Emile Bourgeois, which were published 
in the 1890’s. Rayner’s short sentences sound more 
modern. His philosophical spirit suggests more 
questions. Campaigns are treated very briefly. His 
able, sturdy, and impartial account will interest 
advanced students and scholars. 


WALTER C, BARNES 


The Hebrew impact on Western civilisation. Edited by 
Dacosert D. Runes. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1950. Pp. 877. $10. 


Design for war: a study of secret power politics, 1937- 
1941. By Freperic P. SANBORN. New York: 
Devin-Adair, 1951. Pp. 617. $5.00. 


Le dottrine politiche da Lutero a Suérez. By G1uSEPPE 
Santonastaso. (“Biblioteca storica fondata da 
Adolfo Omodeo; studi e ricerche.”) Milan: 
Arnoldo Mondadori Editore, 1946. Pp. 132. L. 
240. 

This brief book is an intelligent survey of the po- 
litical doctrines of the sixteenth century. The author 
takes a special interest in the clash of the democratic 
theory of state, which he regards as the special con- 
tribution of the sixteenth century to the develop- 
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ment of political thought, with the theocratic theory 
of the Roman Catholic church. He gives particular 
attention, therefore, to Catholic political thinkers 
like Vittoria, Molina, Bellarmin, Mariana, and 
Suarez. The book is not the work of new and original 
scholarly research. The exposition of the develop- 
ment is sometimes based on an analysis of sources 
but is more frequently given in the form of a dis- 
cussion of the results of recent scholarly investiga- 
tions. Although the author seems hardly acquainted 
with the English literature in the field, he uses a 
large number of recent Italian, French, and German 
studies. Because of these bibliographical hints the 
American reader might find a glance at this book 
worth while. 

FELIx GILBERT 


Das Ende des europiischen Zeitalters in Asien. By 
MartTIN SCHWIND. Bremen: Eilers, 1950. Pp. 72. 
M. 2.80. 


L’ avventurosa vita del Marchese de Sade. By D. SERRA. 
Milan: Ceschina, 1950. Pp. 304. L. 1,000. 


The world in crisis: political and social movements in 
the twentieth century. By JacoB S. SHAPIRO. 
(“McGraw-Hill series in history.”) New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1950. Pp. 438. $4.00. 


Government by decree: a comparative study of the his- 
tory of ordinance in English and French law. By 
MARGUERITE A. SIEGHART. New York: Praeger, 
1950. Pp. 372. $7.00. 


Mito e realia della Spagna: nelle rivoluzioni italiane 
del 1820-21. By Giorcio Sprint. Rome: Perrella, 
1950. L. 700. 


The court Jew: a contribution to the history of the 
period of absolutism in central Europe. By SELMA 
STERN. Translated by RALPH WEINMAN. Phila- 
delphia: Jewish Publications Society of America, 
1950. Pp. 329. $4.00. 


Sale of offices in the seventeenth century. By Dr. K. 
W. Swart. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1949. 
Pp. 147. 6 gulden. 

This study describes the practice of selling offices 
in France, England, the Netherlands, Spain and her 
dependencies, Germany, Italy, the Ottoman Empire, 
and China. The chapters dealing with Europe are 
more convincing than the one that discusses the 
Near East and the Far East, but the evidence clearly 
indicates that both in Europe and Asia the practice 
was widespread. K. W. Swart insists that the sale of 
offices is a “phenomenon... caused by factors 
which had a more general character than is usually 
assumed” (p. 2). His summary is modest enough; he 
finds that the practice occurs in societies where there 
is “a bureaucracy ruled by aristocratic principles, 
remuneration by fees, a flourishing trade and com- 
merce, a powerful middle class, an absolutist govern- 
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ment which had no other means of meeting financial 
emergencies” (p. 117). All these factors, however, 
are not necessarily present in any one political com- 
munity where the practice is found. The additional 
conclusion that it is “typical of declining societies” 
is difficult to sustain, since seventeenth-century 
France is the best example of the practice. Swart’s 
discussion of the abuses of the system and his state- 
ment about the reasons for its abandonment fail to 
take into consideration the changing forms of the 
process of European society. 

After reading a monograph like this work in 
which the author takes one through a mountain of 
documentary evidence culled from Latin, German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Dutch sources, it is 
difficult not to regret that so much labor, such care- 
ful attention to detail, such meticulous scholarship, 
and so fine a linguistic talent had not been employed 
to analyze the process that would throw light upon 
the dynamics of the problem rather than on a 
description of the practice itself. Like so many mono- 
graphs that attempt to isolate a single phenomenon, 
this one fails to take account of the fact that the po- 
litical process is not a static one and therefore prob- 
ably should not be treated as a static reality. The 
sale of offices, like all institutions, obviously had to 
accommodate itself to the process that gave form to 
society, and it is in the form of that process that we 
will find the significant determinants of civilization. 

It would be ungracious to criticize an author for 
not uoing a thing that he did not set out to do. 
Within the limits of the avowed objective of this 
monograph, it is a first-rate piece of work. 


Joun B. WoLF 


Histoire de la colonisation. By Emite TERSEN. 
(“ ‘Que sais-je?? Le point des connaissances 
actuelles” series.) Paris: Presses universitaires, 
1950. Pp. 128. Fr. 100. 


La politica dell’eta barocca. By TITONE VIRGILIO. 
Caltanissetta: Sciascia, 1950. Pp. 279. L. 1,000. 


Der Panslawismus nach den Berichten der osterreich- 
isch-ungarischen Botschafter in St. Petersburg. By 
Epvuarp Winter. (“Abhandlungen der Deut- 
schen Akademie der Wissenschaften in Prag, 
pilosophisch-historische Klasse,” Heft 17.) 
Prague: Verlag der Deutschen Akademie, 1944. 
Pp. 102. 

So much of German historical publication during 
the Nazi years was propagandistic trash that any 
title from the era is suspect. It is doubly so when the 
author was a Bohemian-German, a professor at the 
German university in Prague, and identified with 
the Nazi enthusiasm for “Ostraumforschung.” Yet 
Eduard Winter’s work merits attention; it consists 
largely of documents, and these reflect an age con- 
siderably prior to the Fiihrer’s millennium. Two 
facts strongly suggest the authenticity of the 
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material: there are no sensational revelations, and, 
where the author interprets for his times (in an in- 
troductory summary), he criticizes the authors of the 
documents for not appraising the pan-Slav threat 
as correctly as his own generation does. In any event, 
the continued presence of the originals in the Vienna 
Staatsarchiv (if they have not been borrowed by the 
Russians) serves as an ultimate check against any 
omissions or distortions in the documents. 

The most interesting material comes from two of 
the diplomats, Friedrich Revertera and Lexa 
Aehrenthal. Revertera was in St. Petersburg from 
1859 to 1868 and supplied a running commentary 
on the development of slavophilism through pan- 
slavism to panrussianism. His dispatches touch on 
various aspects: the contrast between M. N. Kat- 
kov’s autocratic, centralized panrussianism and the 
milder, more democratically inclined pan-Slav 
writers, who would not swallow up the lesser Slavic 
nationalities but only give them political and 
spiritual leadership; the relations of the Russians 
with the Poles and Ruthenians; the presence of 
Austrian Slavs at the Ethnographic Congress of 
1867; and the role (as Revertera sees it) of Russian 
Orthodoxy as the expansive mainspring of pan- 
slavism. 

Aehrenthal first came to St. Petersburg at the 
height of the Czech-German struggle in Bohemia 
and was thus particularly sensitive to the interaction 
of panslavism and mounting Czech national feeling. 
He reported in great detail on the reaction of the 
Russian press to events in the Dual Monarchy. Like 
Revertera, he noted the incompatibility of one kind 
of panslavism that was rooted in Russia and be- 
nignantly received overtures from lesser Slav na- 
tions, and of another kind, at home in central and 
southeastern Europe, that was more egalitarian and 
diversely national in character. The activities of the 
Slavonic Benevolent Society were a source of con- 
tinual concern to the Austrian diplomats, particu- 
larly in respect of the pilgrimage of Danubian Slavs 
to Russian meetings. Especially noteworthy is 
Aehrenthal’s dispatch of 31/18 May 1900, which 
discusses the interaction of pangermanism and 
panslavism. In 1901 he expresses concern that 
Vienna permitted Russian speakers at the Sokol 
Congress of that year to insult Austrian-Germans 
and the empire. The work closes with two documents 
of 1905, the first indicating what a threat would 
have existed for European civilization had Russia 
won her place in China, the second noting the 
stabilization of the tsar’s regime and evidences of 
an emerging neoslavism. 

In this era of Russian expansion in eastern 
Europe and the accompanying evidences of “Tito- 
ism,” Winter’s documents are a forceful reminder 
that some of the present strain between Russians 
and other Slavs must be explained in terms of other 
phenomena than communist ideology. 


Henry Corp MEYER 
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China and the Soviet Union: a study of Sino-Soviet 
relations. By AITcHEN K. Wu. New York: Day, 
1950. Pp. 450. $6.00. 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR AND AFTER 


Tito and Goliath. By HAMILTON FisH ARMSTRONG. 
New York: Harper, 1951. Pp. 323. $3.50. 
A study of Tito’s emerging power, the break with 
the Cominform, and the present status of relations 
among Russia, the Balkan countries, and Poland. 


Deutsche Schicksalsjahre: historische Bilder aus dem 
sweiten Weltkrieg und seiner Vorgeschichte. By 
Kurt AssMANN. Wiesbaden: Brockhaus, 1950. 
Pp. 566. M. 15.50. 


De Hitler @ Truman. By JEAN Baumter. Paris: 
Editions sociales, 1950. Pp. 152. Fr. 160. 


Central and south-east Europe, 1945-48. Edited by 
R. R. Betts. London: Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1950. 18s. 


Convois vers ’'U.R.S.S. By Grorces Bionp. Paris: 
Fayard, 1950. Fr. 275. 


Je les ai bien connus. By EvizapetH CERUTTI. 
(“Collection récits et souvenirs.”) Paris: Ha- 
chette, 1950. Fr. 450. 


The United Nations in action. By EUGENE P. CHASE. 
(“McGraw-Hill series in political science.”) New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1950. Pp. 451. $4.50. 
Descriptive survey of the draftingof the charter, 

the establishment of the organization and the work 

of the general assembly, and the activities of the 
various units of the United Nations. 


The second World War. Vol. IV, The hinge of fate. By 
Winston L. CxHurcHILt. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1950. Pp. 1016. $6.00. 


The Vatican and the Kremlin. By CAMILLE Maxt- 
MILIAN CIANFARRA. New York: Dutton, 1950. 
Pp. 258. $3.00. 


Dumbarton Oaks papers, No. 5. By the CommitTEE 
ON PuBLIcaTIONs, Washington, D.C., for the 
Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and the col- 
lection of Harvard University. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1950. Pp. 228. 
$7.50. 


La vieille Equipe. By COLONEL BERNARD DUPERIER. 
(“Seconde guerre mondiale” series.) Paris: 
Berger-Levrault, 1950. Pp. 198. Fr. 300. 


Rommel et l’ Afrika-Korps. By H. G. von ESEBECK. 
(“Histoire de la guerre” series.) Paris: Payot, 
1950. Pp. 224. Fr. 480. 


A world airlift: the United Nations air police patrol. 
By ELvira FRADKIN. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls, 1950. Pp. 224. $2.85. 
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Arms and the men: second World War, 1939-10945. By 
I. Hay. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1950. 
tos. 6d. 


The U.S. marines and amphibious war; its theory and 
its practice in the Pacfic. By JETER A. IsELy and 
Puitre A. Crow. (“Princeton University 
marine corps history project.’”’) Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1951. Pp. 626. $7.50. 


International legislation: a collection of the texts of 
miltipartite international instruments of general 
interest. Vol. IX, 10942-1945. (Nos. 611-70.) 
Edited by MANLEY O. Hupson and Louts B. 
Soun. New York: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 1950. Pp. 998. $4.00. 


Jatkosodan tais telut. [The battles of the renewed 
war.] By Y. A. JARVINEN. Helsinki: Séderstrém, 
1950. Pp. 394. FM. 600. 

This important study of Finnish and Russian 
military strategy begins with a résumé of the lessons 
of the short winter war of 1939-40, the full account 
of which appeared two years ago in the writer’s 
Suomalainen ja venidldinen taktiikka talvisodassa 
{Finnish and Russian tactics in the winter war.] 
The remarkable reorganization of the Finnish de- 
fense system following defeat was in part matched 
by the Russian implementation of the Timoshenko 
program of June 16, 1940. In vivid and exciting de- 
tail—Jarvinen writes as much for the layman (who 
is greatly helped by the fifty or so informative maps 
and charts) as for the specialist—the drama unfolds: 
the renewal of fighting in 1941; the swift advance 
of the Finnish forces into East Karelia; the delaying 
tactics of the Russians; the long war of position, 
lasting nearly two and a half years; the powerful 
Soviet offensive of June 1944, made possible by the 
transfer of seasoned troops from other fronts, culmi- 
nating in the armistice. Of many highly important 
conclusions, two may be singled out: Finnish tactics 
and strategy were well conceived in the light of the 
country’s resources, manpower, and geographical 
situation; a veritable revolution occurred in Russian 
strategy and striking effectiveness during the years 
1941-44. 

The author regrets the inadequacy of his Russian 
sources and admits that his work is open to charges 
of incompleteness and partiality in the selection of 
specific engagements used for illustrative purposes. 
He does not deal with German operations in north- 
ern Finland but gives a clue to his estimate of them: 
“Tt must be admitted that the extensively motor- 
ized, arrogantly officered Germans—afraid of forests 
and unfamiliar with life in the backwoods—were 
tied to the roads, and were totally unprepared to 
fight under Finnish geographical and other condi- 
tions” (p. 6). 

Jarvinen’s excellent account brings to a near- 
dozen the number of recent Finnish’studies on the 
military aspects of Finnish-Russian relations. From 
them emerges, among other significant considera- 
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tions, a revealing picture of the amazing develop- 
ment of Soviet military power, a fact which the 
Finnish authorities do not attempt to hide or de- 
preciate. 

Joun I. KoLEHMAINEN 


Wake, war, and waiting. By RODNEY KEPHART. New 
York: Exposition Press, 1950. Pp. 84. $2.50. 
The account of a survivor of Wake Island and 

Japanese prison camps. 


Zwischen Hitler und Stalin, 1939-1945. By PETER 
Ktetst. Bonn: Athenium, 1950. Pp. 344. M. 
12.60. 


The Fourth Armored Division, from the beach to 
Bavaria. By CAPTAIN KENNETH C. Koyven. New 
York: Fourth Armored Division Association, 
1950. Pp. 295. $5.00. 


Le dernier mois, 14 avril-27 mai, 1945. By GENERAL 
Kart Kotter. Translated by R. Jovan. 
(““Memoirs, études et documents pour servir a 
histoire de la guerre.”) Paris: Payot, 1950. Pp. 
176. Fr. 360. 

Hyvé ja paha Pariisi suomalaisessa valokeilassa. 
{Good and bad Paris under the Finnish spotlight]. 
By Matti Kurcensaari. Helsinki: Tammi, 
1950. Pp. 202. FM. 620. 

A penetrating, mature appraisal of present-day 

Paris, by one of Finland’s well-known writers. 


Joun I. KOLEHMAINEN 


La Belgique et Ventrée en guerre des Etats-Unis 
(1914-1917). By SUZANNE TassteEr. (“Collection 
notre passé.”) Brussels: La Renaissance du 
Livre, 1951. Pp. 166. 


Ordeal by slander. By OWEN LatTImMorE. New York: 
Bantam, 1951. Pp. 198. $0.25. 


British year book of international law, 1949. Edited 
by E. H. Lauterpacut. Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1950. Pp. 570. sos. 


Democracy in a world of tensions: a symposium pre- 
pared by UNESCO. Edited by Ricnarp P. Mc- 
KEON and STEIN RoKKAN. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. 558. $4.50. 

A symposium resulting from a questionnaire on 
democracy circulated by UNESCO to experts in 
law, philosophy, sociology, and similar fields among 
its member nations. 


Defense in the cold war. Edited by D. MACLAUGHLAN. 
London: Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1950. Pp. 120. 5s. 


Oriente comunista e federazione europea: materialismo 
marxista e moralismo storico. By A. Mocut. 
(“Orientamenti” series.) Florence: La nuova 
Italia, 1950. Pp. 121. L. 400. 
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1944. By SAMUEL ExioT Morison. (“History of 
United States naval operations in World War II” 
series, Vol. VI.) Boston: Litthe, Brown, 1950. Pp. 
492. $6.00. 


A short history of the second World War. By HERBERT 
C. O’NEILL. (STRATEGICUS, pseud.) New York: 
Praeger, 1951. Pp. 345. $4.00. 


First airborne. By M. Packer. London: Secker & 
Warburg, 1950. Pp. 252. 7s. 6d. 


Le probléme de l’union européenne. By OLIVER 
Puitip. With a preface by DENIS DE RoUGE- 
MONT. Paris; Neuchatel: Bocanniére, 1950. Pp. 
383. Sw. fr. 14. 


Le destin tragique de la ligne Maginot. By GENERAL 
PréTELAT. (“Seconde guerre mondiale” series.) 
Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1950. Pp. 280. Fr. 360. 


La France aux Antilles, de 1939 @ 1943. By ADMIRAL 
GeorGeEs Ripert. Paris: Plon, 1950. Pp. 256. 
Fr. 330. 


Moscow’s European satellites. Edited by JosrPH 
SLaBEY RovugEK. (Annals, Vol. CCLXXI.) 
Philadelphia: American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 1950. Pp. 261. Paper, $2.00. 


Strengthening the framework of peace. By A. DE 
Rusett. London: Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, 1950. Pp. 225. 21s. 


Skorseny’s secret mission: war memoirs of the most 
dangerous man in Europe. By Otro SKORZENY. 
Translated by Jacques LECLERcQ. New York: 
Dutton, 1950. Pp. 256. $3.00. 


Guerra senza bandiera. By E. Socno. (“La seconda 
guerra mondiale” series.) Milan: Rizzoli, 1950. 
Pp. 365. L. 700. 


Invasion 1944: Rommel and the Normandy campaign. 
By Hans SPEWEL. With an instroduction by 
TRUMAN Situ. Translated by T. R. CREVENNA. 
Chicago: Regnery, 1950. Pp. 189. $2.75. 


Evolution du régime parlementaire en Europe depuis 
1945. By Paut TEDESCHI. 2 vols. Paris: Domat- 
Montchrestien, 1950. Fr. 600 for 2 vols. 


UN: everyman’s United Nations, 1950. 2d ed. New 
York: Columbia University Press, for the United 
Nations Department of Public Information, 
1951. Pp. 313. $1.25. 

A reference handbook on the structure, func- 
tions, and work of the UN and related agencies. 


Work of FAO, 1949-50: report of the director general 
of the United Nations. London: H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1950. 7s. 

Yearbook of the United Nations, 1948-49. (“United 
Nations publications,’ No. 1950, 1, 11.) New 
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York: Columbia University Press, 1950. Pp. 
1182. $12.50. 


Policy for the West. By BARBARA WARD. New York: 
Norton, 1951. Pp. 317. $3.75. 


Chief of staff: prewar plans and preparations. United 
Staies in World War II: the war department. By 
Mark SKINNER Watson. Washington, D.C.: 
Historical Division, Department of the Army, 
1950. Pp. 529. $3.75. 


Rommel the desert fox. By DESMOND Younc. With a 
foreword by Sir CLAUDE AUCHINLECK. New 
York: Harper, 1951. Pp. 281. $3.50. 
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Briefe Kaiser Franz Josephs an Frau Katharina 
Schratt. Edited by JEAN DE Bourcorne. Vienna: 
Ullstein Verlag, 1949. Pp. 503. $3.00. 

For many years it has been known that a real 
treasure of letters and documents must have been in 
the possession of Katharina Schratt, the late emper- 
or Franz Joseph’s charming friend. Frau Schratt, 
who refused all the luring offers of European and 
American publishers to write her memoirs, died, a 
recluse, in 1940 in Vienna. We owe the publication 
of this remarkable book, which proved to be a best 
seller in central Europe, to the co-operation between 
Baron Anton Kiss de Ittebe, offspring of Frau 
Schratt’s short and unhappy marriage to an Austro- 
Hungarian diplomat, 2nd to the French historian, 
Jean de Bourgoing. 

“Die gnaedige Frau,” as the power behind the 
throne was to be called from the very beginning of 
that peculiar relationship, entered Franz Joseph’s 
life when Empress Elizabeth had decided that the 
lonely and, in many respects, difficult monarch 
needed a human friendship for relaxation and 
assuagement. This happened in 1886 when the head 
of the house of Austria made the acquaintance of 
the then thirty-two-year-old actress of his Burg- 
theater; in this year the very formal correspondence 
started, which never overstepped certain limits 
during the entire thirty years of a very close friend- 
ship. 

The editor points out, and we may conclude from 
reading between the lines, that the royal couple 
lived together more with mutual respect than in 
harmony; Elizabeth spent much of her time abroad, 
devoted to her various literary, artistic, and other 
intellectual interests so frequently found in the 
members of her own house of Wittelsbach. 

The reason that a commoner was chosen to be 
the emperor’s friend and not a lady of the aristocracy 
seems to have been the assumption that a relative of 
the great families of the monarchy would have been 
involved in the many intrigues of a magnificent and 
glamorous court. 

No letters from Frau Schratt have been pub- 
lished with the exception of one which starts—after 
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a friendship of many years—with the following 
form of address: “Most gracious lord and emperor! 
May it please your majesty... ,’’ while all the 
letters from Franz Joseph start with either ‘“Dear- 
est friend” or “My dear good friend.” Only in the 
first two or three years the royal letters start with 
the formal “‘Meine gnaedige Frau,” but the courte- 
ous German Sie never yields to the second person 
du. There is no doubt left that this fascinating and 
profound friendship remained platonic until its 
severance by Franz Joseph’s death in 1916. 

There falls some more light upon different his- 
torical mysteries: when Crown Prince Rudolph died, 
Frau Schratt was rumored to have been called into 
the Hofburg to convey the terrible news to her royal 
friend because Empress Elizabeth supposedly did 
not find the strength for such a message. As a matter 
of fact, Frau Schratt was not present in these hours 
at all. Only on the day of his son’s funeral does the 
emperor again get in touch with his friend by a very 
beautifully worded letter. In it we read the peculiar 
phrase that the monarch has to bury “den besten 
Sohn, den treuesten Unterthan” (“the best son, the 
most faithful subject”). Considering the august 
writer’s reticent nature, the Austrian learned re- 
viewers of this book have found a negative confirma- 
tion of the old theory that the late crown prince 
had tried to interfere with the complex Hungarian 
military and political situation. 

Furthermore, the reader learns from this book 
that Franz Joseph was by no means of a rigid, un- 
feeling, and severe nature: on the contrary, he was 
very human, deeply devoted to his friends, whom he 
chose from worthy personalities, and charmingly 
natural in his reactions in dealing with the affairs 
of the state. In his old-fashioned German, flavored 
with many Austrian and French expressions, he 
never forgets to mention that he has been aimable 
with the ladies, of what quality the buffet has been, 
and that after a while he has had enough and wanted 
to get out. Whenever Kaiser Wilhelm II or the 
German crown prince had visited the Habsburg 
court, then Franz Joseph wrote triumphantly that 
his guests had behaved quite well—this time! 


RoBERT RIE 


La révolution francaise de 1848 vue par les Hongrois. 
By PavuL BourTeILLer, archiviste-paléographe, 
lecteur a l'Université de Baudapest. (“Franco- 
hongroise” series.) Presses universitaires de 
France, 1949. Pp. 161. 

The impact of the various revolutionary up- 
heavals in France on the other countries of Europe 
is an interesting topic in “influence” history. Paul 
Bouteiller’s short work is an investigation of one 
aspect of this impact as it relates to Hungary in 
1848. He is careful to point out (p. 7), and the title 
indicates, that his intention is not to show the “real 
influence” of events in France upon those in Hun- 
gary but rather to examine what Hungarians knew 
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concerning the French experience and how they re- 
acted to it. He also confines himself to happenings of 
the months of February through June in France as 
covering the essential portion of the revolution. 

The book is divided into two parts. Approximate- 
ly the first third is devoted to a summary of condi- 
tions in mid-nineteenth-century Hungary, with 
special attention to the character and extent of 
French influence, and to a narrative of the events 
and issues of the revolution in France together with 
an analysis of Hungarian reaction to them. Selec- 
tions from the sources on which this analysis is 
based comprise the remainder of the work. Extracts 
from Hungarian eyewitnesses to the French up- 
heaval and comments from the contemporary 
Hungarian press form the bulk of this material. 

Magyar attitudes toward the French revolution 
exhibited some variety and tended to follow cleav- 
ages of opinion that were already well formed. Co- 
incidence between the two revolutions seems to have 
been more a matter of timing than of content, in 
view of the divergent conditions which prompted 
them and under which they ran their course. 

A notable feature of this study is its ample 
source citations. One suspects that the decision not 
to deal with the “real influence” of the French 
revolution on its Hungarian analogue was dictated 
by a dearth of adequate documentation for a good 
case. 

ZOE SWECKER 


Osterreichische Geschichtswissenschaft der Gegenwart 
in Selbstdarstellungen. By NrikOLAus GRAss. 
Innsbruck: Wagner, 1950. Pp. 222. Sw. fr. 7.40. 


Der Josephinismus: Quellen zu seiner Geschichte in 
Osterreich, 1760-1790. Vol. I, Ursprung und 
Wesen des Josephinismus, 1760-1769. By FERDI- 
NAND Maass. (‘Fontes rerum Austriacarum, 
Osterreichische Geschichtsquellen,” Vol. LXX1.) 
Vienna: Herold, 1951. Pp. 386. $3.20. 

Official documents from the Vienna Archives. 


Magyar-romdén kozis mult. [The Magyar-Romanian 
common past.] By LAszi6é MaxKat. (“Hazank és 

a magyvilag” [Our country and the great world], 

ed. KAtmMAn BenpaA and IstvAn GAt, Vol. V.) 

Budapest: Teleki-P4l tudomanyos Intézet, 1948. 

Pp. 278. 

An object lesson in the impermanence of cher- 
ished historical notions is provided by LAszl6 
Makkai’s study of Hungarian-Romanian relations. 
Scholars, as well as more impressionable tourists, 
derived from a stay in Hungary before 1939 in- 
eradicable memories of Hungarian chauvinism, 
Hungarian hatred of the successor states, and, above 
all, Hungarian detestation of the Romanians. Hard- 
ly ever were the Romanians spoken of without 
being coupled with a derogatory adjective—“stink- 
ing Vlach” being the most common expression. “No, 
no, never” meant not only a rejection of the Treaty 
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of Trianon but an unwillingness to recognize a 
common ground with Romanians, Slovaks, and 
Jugoslavs. Now, a war, a revolution, and a decade 
later, a representative work takes the position that 
Romanians do not stink or, at best, that Hungarians 
have shared the same stench. 

One wonders how this about-face can be accepted 
by a generation of Hungarians reared to know 
Romanians as an inferior people, to remember their 
“treason” during the war of independence in 1849, to 
brood on the loss of Transylvania. The answer, of 
course, obviously presents itself that under the 
Russian east wind the Hungarian intellectual or 
publicist must trim his sails—but this answer does 
not seem to be complete. Marxist historical interpre- 
tation is easy to take up, but it is devilish hard to 
apply it to the study of nationalism. At the moment, 
Hungarian historians are busy overthrowing cen- 
turies of historical writing by using the Marxist 
method in domestic history; the estates of the Ester- 
h4zy family, the industrial empire of MA4nfred 
Weisz, the truculence of the bureaucracy, make easy 
targets for the reoriented academicians. But what 
can a Hungarian, albeit a Marxist, find in the rela- 
tions of Hungarians and Romanians to support a 
departure from-tradition? What is common in their 
past? Even if Hungarian peasants in Transylvania 
were oppressed, their national feeling made them 
side with their oppressors against their oppressed 
Romanian neighbors. Their speech, religion, educa- 
tion, and opportunities were certainly not common. 

Makkai wanders through the no-man’s-land of 
the early middle ages, seeing Hungarian-Romanian 
relations in a manner that is the reverse of that of 
his pre-1945 colleagues. At the mid-point of his book 
he reaches only the seventeenth century, and, 
shielded by generalities, he struggles on to 1939. 
Despite the delight that historians may feel in pok- 
ing into the vexed question of Romanian origins, the 
fact is that there were almost three million Romani- 
ans in pre-Trianon Hungary. It is the treatment of 
them and of the one and a half million Hungarians 
in Romania (after the tables were turned) which 
should be Makkai’s subject matter, but Istvan 
Tisza is mentioned only twice! Disproportion and 
generalization are Makkai’s methods—and his re- 
sults. 

Henry MILLER MADDEN 


Kossuth: a Magyar apostle of world democracy. By 
ENDRE SEBESTYEN. New York: The author, 
1950. Pp. 218. $2.50. 

An account of Kossuth’s political activities, with 
excerpts from speeches and writings. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Tchécoslovaquie, carrefour de l'Europe. By MADE- 
LEINE BRAUN and ROBERT CHAMBEIRON. (“‘Col- 
lection démocraties populaires.”) Paris: Editions 
sociales, 1950. Pp. 208. Fr. 220. 
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The break-up of Czech democracy. By O. FRIEDMAN. 
London: Gollancz, 1950. Pp. 176. gs. 6d. 


FRANCE 


Napoléon a Vile d’Elbe. By Paut BarTet. With a 
preface by JAcquEs Barpovx. Paris: Librairie 
académique Perrin, 1950. Pp. 370. Fr. 390. 


Histoire illustrée de la plus grande France. Vol. III, 
France d’outremer. By HENRI BLeEtT. Paris: 
Arthaud, 1950. Pp. 328. Fr. 650. 


Jean-Sylvain Bailly, revolutionary mayor of Paris. 
By Gene A. Brucker. (“Illinois studies in 
social science,” Vol. XX XI, No. 3.) Urbana, IIl. 
University of Illinois Press, 1950. Pp. 141. $3.00; 
paper, $2.00. 


Anti-semitism in modern France. Vol. 1, The prologue 
to the Dreyfus affair. By ROBERT F.. Byrnes. New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1950. 
Pp. 358. $5.00. 


Monseigneur Fuszet, archevéque de Rouen. Vol. Il, 
L’épiscopat & Rouen et les grandes questions 
politiques 42 ’époque 1899-1915. By CHANOINE 
CoRDONNIER. Paris: Beauchesne, 1950. Fr. 570. 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau et la science politique de son 
temps. By RoBERT DeERATHE. (“‘Bibliothéque de 
la science politique” series.) Paris: Presses uni- 
versitaires, 1950. Pp. 464. Fr. 1,000. 


La comtesse de Noailles et le climat du génie. By 
CHARLES Du Bos. Paris: Plon, 1950. Pp. 240. Fr. 
300. 


Napoléon en campagne. Vol. I, D’Arcole a Aboukir. 
By Marcet Dupont. (“Rayon d’histoire” 
series.) Paris: Hachette, 1950. Fr. 375. 


L’influence des systémes électoraux sur la vie politique. 
By Maurice DuverGER and OTHERS. With a 
preface by ANDRE SreGrriep. (“Cahiers de la 
fondation nationale des sciences politiques,” 
No. 16.) Paris: Colin, 1950. Pp. 180. Fr. 350. 


Napoléon cet inconnu. By Louis Garros. Paris: 
Beaudart, 1950. Pp. 220. Fr. 1,500. 


Lexpérience francaise de la nationalisation indus- 
trielle et ses ensetgnements économiques. By RENE 
GENDARME. With a preface by RoBERT GOETz- 
Grrey. Paris: Médicis, 1950. Pp. 244. Fr. 600. 


Les invalides de la marine: une institution sociale de 
Louis XIV: son histoire de Colbert é nos jours. By 
Fiorian Gorpon. Paris: Société d’Editions 
géographiques, maritimes et coloniales, 1950. Pp. 
256. Fr. goo. 


The incidence of the emigration during the French 
Revolution. By DonALp Greer. (“Harvard his- 
torical monographs,” No. XXIV.) Cambridge, 
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Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1951. Pp. 170. 
$3.00. 


Histoire de la liberté de V’ enseignement en France. Vol. 
V, La restauration. By Louis Grimaup. Paris: 
Rousseau; Ligel, 1950. Pp. 696. Fr. 1,500. 


Histoire de l’ Action francaise. By ROBERT HAVARD 
DE LA Montacne. (“Archives d’histoire con- 
temporaine.”) Paris: Amiot-Dumont, 1950. Fr. 
440. 


Demain, l’armée francaise. By GENERAL JOINVILLE 
and Louis DE VILLEFOSSE. Preface by GENERAL 
Petit. Paris: Pavillon, 1950. Fr. 150. 


Generals and politicians: conflict between France’s 
high command, parliament and government, 1914- 
1918. By JERE CLEMENS KInc. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1951. 
Pp. 282. $3.50. 


Les Broglie. By LA VARENDE. (“Grandes familles 
francaises” series.) Paris: Fasquelle, 1950. Fr. 
499. 


De Belsébuth 4 Louis XVII. By G. LENotRE. (“La 
petite histoire” series.) Paris: Grasset, 1950. Pp. 
304. Fr. 375. 


Les guerres de religion. By Duc DE LEvIS MIREPOIX. 
(“Connaissance de l’histoire’” series.) Paris: 
Fayard, 1950. Pp. 496. Fr. 350. 


Rousseau, Vhomme et Peuvre. By DANIEL MORNET. 
(“Collection connaissance des lettres.”’) Paris: 
Voivin, 1950. Fr. 225. 


Mouvement économique en France de 1938-1948. By 
the INSTITUT NATIONAL DE LA STATISTIQUE ET 
pES Erupes £coNnomIQuES. Paris: Presses uni- 
versitaires, 1950. Pp. 414. Fr. 1,200. 


Emile Ollivier, 1825-1913. By Prerre SAINT-Marc. 
Paris: Plon, 1950. Pp. 496. Fr. 600. 


Stato e chiesa sotto la monarchia di luglio. By ENzo 
PIscITELLI. Rome: Storia e Letteratura, 1950. 
Pp. 155. L. 800. 


Vendée: historische Fragmente aus der Zeit der franzi- 
sischen Revolution. By Hans Scuwanrz. Affoltern: 
Ahren, 1950. Pp. 228. Sw. fr. 9.50. 


Capitalism and French glassmaking, 1640-1789. By 
WarrEN C. Scovitte. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1950. Pp. 197. 
$2.50. 

Drawing extensively on original records, the au- 
thor of this monograph traces the development of 
the French glass industry from the time when most 
of the establishments were small-scale to the point 
when large-scale capitalistic production was quite 
common. In many respects the industry was a 
microcosm, reflecting the many diverse and complex 
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influences affecting French industry generally dur- 
ing the period covered. In this respect it should ap- 
peal to the general student of French social and 
cultural history. To those interested in industrial 
growth the study has much to offer. The author has 
carefully analyzed the influence on glass manu- 
facture of technical changes, limitations of transport, 
locational features, problems of marketing, the role 
of labor, and the effects of state policies. The ap- 
pendix material and an extensive bibliography pro- 
vide leads for anyone wishing to obtain further in- 
formation on the subject. 


HAROLD F. WILLIAMSON 


1789: Van un de la liberité. By ALBERT SoBouL. 
(“Essais d’histoire contemporaine” series.) Paris: 
Editions sociales, 1950. Pp. 352. Fr. 400. 


Napoleon’s memoirs. Edited by SoMERSET DE CHAIR. 
New York: Harper, 1950. Pp. 632. $7.50. 


Brest au combat. By ALBERT VUILLIEZ. With a 
preface by V. LE GorGEv, mayor of Brest, 1929- 
42. Paris: Ozanne, 1950. Pp. 380. Fr. g8o. 


La physiocratie sous les ministéres de Turgot et de 
Necker (1774-81). By GrorGES WEULERSSE. 
Paris: Presses universitaires, 1950. Pp. 371. 


GERMANY 


Der deutsche Stidwesien in seiner territorialstaat- 
lichen Entwicklung. By Karu S. Baner. Stutt- 
gart: Koehler, 1950. Pp. 202. M. 14.50. 


Here I stand: a life of Martin Luther. By RONALD H. 
Batnton. New York and Nashville, Tenn.: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1951. Pp. 406. $4.75. 


Germany: an experiment in “planning” by the “free” 
price mechanism. By T. BALoucH. Oxford: Black- 
well, 1950. Pp. 72. 3s. 


The political concepts of Richard Wagner. By 
Maurice Boucuer. Translated by MARCEL 
Honoré. New York: Exposition Press, 1950. Pp. 
222. $4.00. 


The Velpe Baby Home trial. By GEORGE BRAND. 
With a foreword by H. Lauterpacut. (“War 
crimes trials,’ Vol. VII.) New York: British 
Book Centre, 1950. Pp. 410. $4.25. 


Gesprache mit Hermann Goring wiahrend des niirn- 
berger Prozesses. By WERNER Bross. Hamburg: 
Verlaghaus Wolff, 1950. Pp. 315. M. 4.80. 


The theatre, drama and audience in Goethe’s Germany. 
By W. H. Brurorp. London: Routledge, 1950. 
Pp. 388. 21s. 


Germany 1947-10949: the story in documents. (“Publi- 
cations of the department of state,” No. 3556; 
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“European and British Commonwealth” series, 

No. 9.) Washington: Government Printing Office, 

1950. Pp. 630. $3.25. ; 

This volume of documents covering the story of 
American policy toward Germany from January 
1947 to September 1949 was compiled in the division 
of historical policy research with the collaboration 
of the bureau of German affairs of the department of 
state. It is one of the most useful reference books for 
the student of history and international affairs. 

What makes the book so useful is the clarity of 

_the organization. The documents are arranged by 
topic, but a chronological list of the documents is 
supplied, in addition to a detailed table of contents. 

The first section on the basic principles and ob- 
jectives of United States policy in Germany includes 
directives and statements dating back to 1945. This 
was considered necessary for purposes of clarification 
and in order to preserve the continuity of the ac- 
count in documents. Thus the scholar as well as the 
layman will be gratified to find in one volume the 
pertinent documents on Germany from the protocol 
of the proceedings of the Yalta Conference to the 
establishment of the federal republic of Germany. 

The section of the book dealing with the political 
developments covers a variety of subjects, such as 
demilitarization and security, denazification, war 
crimes, population adjustments, frontiers, and terri- 
torial organization inside Germany. But the greater 
part of this important section is devoted to a system- 
atic account of the political structure, law, and ad- 
ministration of the United States area of control. 
Excerpts from the most important documents are 
placed together under a common heading, such as 
transition from military to civilian control. 

The economic developments are dealt with 
separately and in great detail. The documents show 
how many changes had to be made between 1945 
and 1949 in the directives concerning Germany’s 
economy and how difficult it was for the United 
States to pursue a consistent economic policy in 
Germany in the face of ever increasing tension 
among the occupation powers. 

The last part of the book deals with the educa- 
tional, informational, cultural, and religious de- 
velopment, which, of course, covers so wide a range 
of United States activities in Germany that only 
the major regulations are reprinted. In the field of 
education it is even more difficult than in others to 
gauge from documents alone how far certain laws 
and regulations were applied and what the full im- 
pact was, for example, on school reforms, long over- 
due in Germany. It is easier to discern from the 
documents how much the American government has 
done in the course of the last years to supply the 
Germans with accurate information on what goes on 
in the world and what the objectives of United 
States policy in Germany are. The intention of the 
United States government as seen in the documents 
is to supply Germany with information and news 
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so as to enable the average citizen to form his own 
opinion, instead of letting himself be indoctrinated 
by either one or another occupation power or by his 
own domestic pressure groups. 

Valuable as a compilation of documents of this 
kind is, especially if edited as expertly as this collec- 
tion, it does not purport to tell the whole story. To 
evaluate the importance and effectiveness of the 
measures taken by the United States in Germany, 
the reading of the documents has to be supple- 
mented by narrative accounts of all kinds, but as a 
reference book this volume published by the depart- 
ment of state is invaluable. 


ALMA LuCKAU 


Echerman’s conversation with Goethe. By J. W. 
GoeTHE. Translated by R. O. Moon. London: 
Morgan, Laird, 1950. Pp. 656. 30s. 


Goethe’s autobiography: poetry and truth from my 
own life. By JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE. 
Translated by R. O. Moon. Washington: Public 
Affairs Press, 1949. Pp. 692. $5.00. 


This “bicentennial anniversary edition’ ap- 
peared last year, two hundred years after the birth 
of the poet, and is apparently a reprint of the 1932 
London edition. Though the intent was no doubt a 
laudable one, translations of this work being rather 
infrequent, this is no useful addition to the list. The 
present reviewer does not remember seeing a more 
awkward, cumbrous, and at times inaccurate 
translation. 

Even the translator’s preface suffers from such 
phrases as: “To all indications, Goethe began to 
prepare this work” (p. vii). R. O. Moon also exhibits 
a strange lack of elementary research when he says 
that “the only previous English translation of which 
I am aware is that by J. Oxenford (1847), revised 
in 1908 by Miss Annie Steele Smith (Bohn edition), 
also an anonymous American translation edited by 
Eric Godwin (1847)” (p. xii). The Library of 
Congress catalogue lists, besides the above, a Lon- 
don edition of 1884, a 1903 Boston edition (transla- 
tion by Nathan Haskell Dole), and an 1824 New 
York edition. The British Museum catalogue no 
doubt lists the same. 

Beginning with the error in the translation of the 
title, which should properly be ‘Fiction and Truth” 
rather than “Poetry and Truth,” the book teems 
with clumsy phrases or mistranslations, such as: “He 
went through with me completely the picture” (p. 
129); “I could not forbode that which many years 
afterwards would threaten me with greater danger” 
(p. 292); “my father . . . had cut her off from almost 
every means of in any degree looking about out of 
doors and refreshing herself” (p. 293); “but when he 
found me and my friends were passionate skaters” 
(Pp. 579). 

As to Goethe’s autobiography itself, apart from 
this translation, it was written over a period of 
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some twenty-odd years, from about 1810 to 1832, 
the year of his death, and covers his childhood and 
youth until his departure for Weimar in 1775. It is, 
of course, one of the best-known examples of this 
form of literature, if for no other reason than that 
its author is Germany's greatest poet. That it is 
one of his great masterpieces, as most German 
critics aver, seems somewhat questionable. It 
naturally gives a firsthand picture of life in one of 
the important cities of eighteenth-century Germany, 
and a fairly comprehensive one. But it is largely un- 
critical, solemn and humorless (which is by no 
means the rule with Goethe), and far from well pro- 
portioned. For example, although Goethe elsewhere 
is credited with the famous epigram about the Holy 
Roman Empire— 


“Das liebe heil’ge rém’sche Reich 
Wie halt es denn zusammen?” 


he spends an undue amount of space in his auto- 
biography on the coronation of Joseph II in 1765 
and other pompous futilities of that kind, without 
seeming to appreciate the inherent irony of such 
things at a time when, as Voltaire said, everything 
seemed to point to some tremendous change in 
human affairs. Historical perception was not one of 
Goethe’s strong points, as is well known. 

He describes without a smile the absurd “‘con- 
quest” of Frankfurt in the Seven Years’ War by 
French troops, who simply surprised the tiny and 
quite unprepared civil guard, which was all that that 
famous imperial city had in the way of defenses, al- 
though war had been raging not far away for years. 
He describes his stuffy family without realizing their 
stuffiness or saying anything about it, although at 
that same period of his youth he was writing some 
of the most passionate and beautiful lyrics in any 
language, to which he refers repeatedly. 

The best passages in the autobiography are those 
that deal with his amours with Friederike Brion and 
Lili Schénemann—though here he personally cuts 
a sorry enough figure; those that discuss his literary 
contemporaries, like Johann Gottfried von Herder, 
G. E. Lessing, and Friedrich von Klinger and 
criticize their works; and those describing his stu- 
dent life at Leipzig and Strassburg. These have a 
great and unique interest, no doubt, and are de- 
servedly famous. 

The deficiencies of the work can perhaps be ac- 
counted for by the fact that Goethe worked at it 
desultorily over a long period of years and at the 
insistence of his friends, while he gave his full atten- 
tion to works like the second part of Faust, the 
Roman elegies, and other poetical masterpieces, 
where his genius could have full play. The auto- 
biography was largely a side issue with him. 


J. C. Easton 


Der deutsche Generalstab: Geschichte und Gestalt, 
1657-1945. By WALTER GOrRLITZ. Frankfort on 
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the Main: Frankfurter Hefte, 1950. Pp. 707. M. 
17.50. 


Das Ende des Hitler-Mythos. By Joser GREINER. 
Zurich, Leipzig, and Vienna: Amalthea, 1947. 
Pp. 342. 


Martin Luther: his life and work. By HARTMANN 
Grisar. Adapted from the 2d German ed. by 
FRANK J. ExBe. Edited by ArtHuUR PREvss. 
Westminster, Md.: Newmann Press, 1950. Pp. 
619. $4.75. 


Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte von 15. Jahrhundert 
bis sur Gegenwart. By Fritz HarTUNG. sth ed. 
rev. Stuttgart: Koehler, 1950. Pp. 371. M. 17.50. 


Thomas Miintzer: politische Schriften. Edited by 
Cart Hinricus. Halle: Niemeyer, 1950. Pp. 101. 
M. 8.60. 


Barriers down: notes on post-war Germany. By 
ELIzABETH F. Howarp. London: Friends Home 
Service, 1950. 3s. 6d. 


Deutsche Geschichte: der Weg des Reiches in 2 Jahr- 
tausenden. By HusBertus, Prinz zu LOWEN- 
STEIN. Frankfort on the Main: Scheffler, 1951. 
Pp. 642. M. 18.50. 


Rommel: die Wandlung eines grossen Soldaten. By 
Lutz Kocu. Stuttgart: Gebauer, 1950. Pp. 340. 
M. 11.80. 


The theory and practice of hell: the German concentra- 
tion camps airs the system behind them. By EUGEN 
Kocon. Translated by Herz Norpen. New 
York: Farrar, Straus, 1950. Pp. 307. $4.00. 


Die konservative Revolution in Deutschland, 1918- 
1932: Grundriss ihren Weltanschauungen. By 
ARMIN MOHLER. Stuttgart: Vorwerk, 1950. Pp. 
287. M. 10.20. 


Deutschland zwischen Ost und West. By HERMANN 
RAvuscHNING. Berlin and Hamburg: Christian, 
1950. Pp. 200. M. 6.20. 


Wilhelm von Humboldt und das Schloss zu Tegel. By 
PAUL OrTWIN Rave. Leipzig: Koehler & Ame- 
lang, 1950. Pp. 245. M. 8.50. 


Deutsche Geschichte im neunzehnten J ahrhundert. Vol. 
III. By Franz ScunaBev. Freiburg: Herder, 
1950. 


Nietssches Philosophie des ““Menschlich-Allzumensch- 
lichen”: kritische Darstellung der A phorismen- 
Weit der mittleren Schaffenszeit als Versuch einer 
Neuorientierung des Gesamtbildes. By HELMUT 
ScHOECK. Tiibingen: Verlag J. C. B. Mohr, 1948. 
Pp. 128. 

Not without some reason Friedrich Nietzsche is 
often regarded as the patron philosopher of National 

Socialism. Service editions of his writings accom- 
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panied German soldiers to the battle fields of the 
second World War. For Benito Mussolini on his 
sixtieth birthday, Adolf Hitler could think of no 
more appropriate gift than Nietzsche’s collected 
works. The military defeat of National Socialism, 
however, brought no appreciable diminution of 
interest in the philosopher, whose admirers were 
never limited to Nazis or, for that matter, to 
Germans. Since the end of the war probably a dozen 
books on Nietzsche have been printed in France, 
Holland, Britain, Sweden, Switzerland, Austria, 
and Italy. Another dozen have been published in 
the western zones of Germany to refute, defend, 
interpret, or disseminate Nietzschean ideas. One 
of these publications is Helmut Schoeck’s Nietssches 
Philosophie des ““Menschlich-Allsumenschlichen.”’ Its 
appearance in the French zone with the permission 
of French Military Government need not have any 
special significance, though it is worth noting that 
French interest in Nietzsche, already of long stand- 
ing, may have been increased by the present vogue 
for existentialism. 

Schoeck’s monograph records the research of one 
who was originally indifferent or hostile to Nietzsche. 
The author, frankly admitting Nietzsche’s role in 
the development of National Socialism, observes 
that it was Nietzsche, the self-proclaimed European, 
who by his philosophy of power, by his part in 
hastening the disintegration of religious values, 
furthered the narrow nationalism that, under the 
Nazis, was to become a primitive sort of tribal re- 
ligion. Between this development and the last period 
of Nietzsche’s philosophy there exist the closest 
affinities. So, deviating from the traditional ap- 
praisal of Nietzsche’s work, Schoeck concludes that 
not the Nietzschean ideas of the last period but those 
of the intermediate period (1875-81) have the better 
claim to survival (p. 89). The intermediate period 
thus becomes the principal concern of the mono- 
graph. The approach is not that of the historian but 
of the philosopher. Nevertheless, much space is 
given to Nietzsche’s Historik. The results are large- 
ly negative. This, however, is more the fault of 
Nietzsche than of Schoeck, who questions whether 
Nietzsche was ever actuated by the “Charisma des 
echten Historikers” (p. 19). From this study 
Nietzsche emerges as a historian emancipated from 
dependence on source materials. Albeit this depend- 
ence is indispensable to the modern concept of a 
historian, it certainly is not the sole prerequisite. 
Pertinent to this point are Schoeck’s observations on 
the methods of Nietzsche and Max Weber in work- 
ing with ideal types (p. 85), in which connection 
Weber may owe Nietzsche a methodological debt. 
Weber, however, moves conscious of the limitations 
of his method, while Nietzsche, unburdened by any 
such inhibitions, goes astray. All in all, Schoeck’s 
monograph is a serious piece of work based on 
original thought, research, and approach. 


D. G. WHITE 
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London: Burns, Oats & Washbourne, 1950. Pp. 
660. 35s. 
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London: Methuen, 1950. Pp. 402. 16s. 
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don: Collins, 1950. Pp. 480. 15s. 
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FIELD. London: Bell, 1950. Pp. 138. 7s. 6d. 


British government since 1918. By Str GILBERT 
Campion and OTHERS. With a foreword by Sir 
Joun ANDERSON. New York: Macmillan, 1951. 


Pp. 223. $3.75. 


The Channel Islands under Tudor government, 1485- 
1642: a study in administrative history. By A. J. 
EAGLESTON, C.V.O., sometime scholar of Balliol 
College. New York: Published for the Guernsey 
Society by the Cambridge University Press, 
1950. Pp. 500. $3.75. 

Having taken his “Double First,” the author 
entered the civil service and for many years was 
assistant secretary in the home office. As such, he 
was the head of the division which served as the 
liaison between the Channel Islands and the privy 
council. He was thus in a position to become well 
acquainted with the records of the administrative 
history of these islands. A. J. Eagleston died in 1944, 
with his manuscript completed, though unpublished, 
and it was seen through the press by J. le Patourel, 
of the University of Leeds, himself the author of 
The medieval administration of the Channel Islands, 
1100-1389 (London, 1937). 

The islands were, of course, remnants of the 
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duchy of Normandy. After the final loss of Nor- 
mandy, England retained them as “outposts and 
frontier fortresses against the continent and ports of 
refuge for shipping” (p. 5). The islanders, for their 
part, clung tenaciously to their ancient customary 
law and institutions. They had little or no difficulty 
in defending their liberties. Their grievances, when 
they had any, were concerned with revenue matters 
and the alleged arbitrary actions of their governors. 

The government of the .islands consisted of a 
royal court presided over by a bailiff and comprised 
of jurats elected for life by the islanders and of the 
rectors of the various parishes and of parish con- 
stables chosen by the chief householders. It was by 
no means a democracy; the rank and file in those 
days were content to leave all important decisions 
to the “best families.’’ The bailiff was responsible to 
the governor, and the governor was, of course, a 
royal appointee. It is of incidental interest, possibly, 
that Sir Walter Raleigh served as governor the last 
three years of Elizabeth’s reign, being promptly re- 
moved from office at the succession of James. The 
acts of the governor were reviewed and the griev- 
ances of the islanders looked into by the English 
privy council. Perhaps the greatest interest of the 
volume derives from the fact that it is a detailed his- 
tory “at close quarters of the practical working of 
the Tudor system of government” (p. 2). It may 
be a matter of some interest that the islands ‘‘and 
the sea around them so far as the eye could reach” 
constituted throughout this period a zone of neu- 
trality. This was established by a papal bull in 1483 
and remained a part of international law until it 
was set aside by King William III in 1689. 

The religious history of the islands during this 
period is of more than incidental interest. During 
the course of the sixteenth century the islanders be- 
came Huguenots, and they succeeded in maintain- 
ing their independence both of the church of Rome 
and of the Church of England until the Restoration. 
Both Elizabeth and her Stuart successors were loath 
to intervene for fear of contravening the established 
rights of the islanders and thus weakening their 
title to the duchy. For many centuries the island 
parishes had formed a part of the bishopric of 
Coutances. After the Calvinistic faith had become 
established, the islanders remained steadfast in their 
continental connection, holding that the Huguenot 
church had now become the official church in 
Coutances. Of course, the existence in the Channel 
Islands of a Huguenot church with its alien tongue 
could have no imaginable effect on the religious 
situation in England. 
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This volume dealing with the family background 
of Viscount Templewood, better known as Sir 
Samuel Hoare, follows Complacent dictator (New 
York, 1947) as the second in a series of works which 
are to comprise his memoirs. The sixth Samuel 
Hoare in as many generations, the author belongs to 
a family well known since the eighteenth century as 
Quakers and later Evangelicals, City bankers, and 
relatives of Gurneys, Barclays, and Buxtons. But, 
rather than a detailed family history, the book is a 
series of personal essays setting forth in leisurely, 
anecdotal fashion the continuity of the family life— 
the persistent influence of sober and cautious Quaker 
and banking habits (even after the Hoares had 
ceased to be Quakers and bankers in the nineteenth 
century), and especially ‘“‘the hereditary fervour for 
humanitarian reform, and the hereditary love of 
Norfolk sport” (p. 15). It is the last—the common 
interest in shooting and other sports—which Lord 
Templewood sees as “the unbroken thread’ that 
runs through his familv history and his own career 
and dominates the book. 

It must be noted that Templewood makes no new 
contributions to Quaker history. He ignores the 
family business and neglects politics and even 
philanthropy. Though he rarely names his sources, 
he appears to have drawn much of his early material 
from previously published memoirs. Nor is it clear 
when he is drawing from a secondary source and 
when from original papers. 

The bulk of the book, dealing with sport, is of 
greater interest and value because it is based on 
family gamebooks and Templewood’s own recollec- 
tions. The first gamebook, the joint record of 
Samuel Hoare III and his brother-in-law, Sir 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, date from 1811-47, in “the 
golden age of English sport, during which shooting 
passed from an adventure in which the killing of a 
bird in flight was almost a miracle, into a chapter of 
house-parties and large bags of pheasants” (p. 65). 
This section is noteworthy for its emphatic portrait 
of Buxton as “above all things...a country 
gentleman with a passion for sport” (p. 80). An 
entry in the gamebook does testify to his better- 
known activities: “‘ ‘September 20 and 21, 1815, no 
shooting—Missionary and Bible Meetings’ ” (p. 96). 

From this book and the Hoare gamebook, in use 
since 1847, Templewood retells the story of the 
family sport of shooting and, in so doing, gives an 
engaging study of changing customs in English sport 
and Norfolk county life. He emphasizes the im- 
portance of sport in keeping the Norfolk gentry 
interested in the land when agriculture was de- 
pressed in the later nineteenth century, shows how 
absorption in Norfolk sport gradually transformed 
his own family from autumn visitors into perma- 
nent country gentlemen, and records the slow growth 
of interest in the preservation of rare birds. 

The concluding chapters are devoted to the au- 
thor’s pursuit of sport abroad in recent years, es- 
pecially in Italy and Spain, and to the building of 
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his new home in Norfolk. Though he does not speak 
of his political life, this book of memoirs is essential 
for understanding the personality of a prominent 
figure in moderz English politics. A much-needed 
index is missing, but a family tree in the end-paper 
is most helpful. 
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matic mission accredited by the revolutionary pro- 
visional government of Greece. The primary pur- 
pose of this mission, headed by John Orlandos and 
Andrew Louriotis, was to secure foreign loans to 
finance the revolution. The mission was successful 
in floating two substantial loans in February 1824 
and February 1825. The terms of these loans and the 
circumstances of their expenditure led to bitter 
criticism and charges of malfeasance by later ap- 
pointees to the mission. Several books and many 
articles were published, both in Greece and abroad, 
concerning this dispute, and the London press also 
became involved. Later historians made use of these 
publications in dealing with the history of the Greek 
public debt and with the philhellenic movement. 
Oddly enough, no one has utilized the records of the 
mission itself. These records were delivered in 1834 
to a judicial body that investigated the matter and 
later were deposited piecemeal in the general state 
archives. 

The editor has arranged the letters selected for 
this volume under five headings: miscellaneous 
letters dealing with political, diplomatic, and fi- 
nancial questions; letters to the Greek committee in 
Paris and to French philhellenes; letters to Jeremy 
Bentham; Lord Cochrane and the warships; and 
the American contribution to the Greek War of 
Independence. 

This correspondence reveals the complex factors 
influencing the revolutionary struggle—factionalism 
within Greece and feuds among the Greek repre- 
sentatives abroad, international complications aris- 
ing from the indiscriminate depredations of the 
Greek privateers, the activities of the philhellenic 
committees in Europe and America, and the un- 
scrupulous operations of individuals interested more 
in the loan money than in the Greek cause. Inter- 
spersed in the correspondence are to be found inter- 
esting estimates of some of the leading personali- 
ties. George Coundouriotis and Panayiotis Botassis, 
in the opinion of Orlandos and Louriotis, were ‘the 
two best personages in Greece,” whereas John 
Colletis is dismissed as being ‘much below the rank 
to which he has been elevated” (p. 60). 

This volume contains only a small fraction of the 
total of 1,240 letters that comprise the records of 
the mission. A full-length history of this mission, 
based on its complete correspondence, as well as on 
supplementary Greek and foreign materials, would 
constitute a valuable contribution to the study of 
contemporary philhellenism and of the financial 
and diplomatic aspects of the revolution. 

The editor is to be congratulated for unearthing 
these documents and for presenting them with an 
illuminating introductory essay. He is now preparing 
a second volume consisting mainly of the cor- 
respondence between the London mission and the 
Nauplion provisional government. 
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The great Taiping rebellion (1851-64) was the 
most important internal upheaval in the Far East 
during the nineteenth century. It enfeebled Manchu 
resistance to the demands of the Western powers. 
Coming «fter the first Anglo-Chinese War and the 
inauguration of the treaty system, the rebellion is 
accounted the first in a series of Chinese adjustments 
to the impact of Western civilization that have in- 
cluded the Hundred Days’ Reform (1898), the 
Chinese revolution (s911~12), the Kuomintang, 
and the recent Communist conquest. The social and 
agrarian aspects of the movement have carried the 
rebellion into the revolutionary tradition of the 
Chinese Communists. The personal army of the 
twentieth-century Chinese warlord originated in the 
Hunan braves of Tseng Kuo-fan, used to suppress 
the uprising. The well-known Taiping application of 
elements of Christian dogma to problems of internal 
discipline represents possibly the first native use of 
foreign ideas in a Chinese revolution. Because of 
these and other aspects related to the twentieth 
century, the Taiping rebellion has excited an unusual 
amount of recent interest among Westerners and 
Chinese. 

Few scholars can be said to have mastered the 
literature on the rebellion more completely than 
Ssu-yii Téng. In this work Téng summarizes the re- 
sults of the last two decades of Taiping scholarship, 
the bulk of which is in Chinese. He first sketches the 
course which study of the rebellion has taken and 
then evaluates the work of various Taiping his- 
torians. The state of perennial problems such as 
the Taiping connection with secret societies is re- 
viewed, and then the author presents the results of 
recent scholarship affecting the nature, causes, and 
early history of the rebellion; its military develop- 
ment; the Taiping religion and calendar; and the 
Taiping political and social system. The result is an 
indispensable research tool. There is scarcely a prob- 
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lem or a source to which Téng does not facilitate 
access. A number of his observations may interest a 
wider audience than historians of nineteenth-cen- 
tury China. Such are the statement that the Tai- 
pings may have anticipated the Boxers in procedures 
to produce immunization to bullets, the remark that 
Hung Hsiu-ch’iian’s various stories of his visions il- 
lustrate Ku Chieh-kang’s spiral theory of the growth 
of a historical fiction; and the observation that it is 
common practice for successful Chinese rebel lead- 
ers to minimize, as did the Taipings the assistance 
of the Triads, the aid received from early collabora- 
tors. 

The cardinal defect of New light is that it at- 
tempts not only to report on its comprehensive 
bibliographical coverage but also to produce critical 
essays over the whole field of Taiping historiog- 
raphy. This is too much. The result is insufficient 
guidance for the student and insufficient exposition 
and analysis for the would-be reader of historical 
criticism. The addition, 4 la Latourette, of an 
annotated list of works already cited in the footnotes 
would certainly help the beginner. At the same 
time, the reader of such sweeping conclusions as 
‘All revolutions and civil wars in China have been 
stirred up primarily by political corruption” (p. 37) 
and “We believe that political corruption was the 
fundamental cause of the failure of the Taipings” 
(p. 71) is entitled to adequate analysis. The author 
of such a book cannot be properly critical of so 
many phases of so large a subject and avoid dogma- 
tism, haste, and even carelessness. 

In attempting too much, however, Téng has 
rendered an invaluable service to students of mod- 
ern Chinese history. His work brings closer a type of 
research and a type of answer to Chinese problems 
hitherto denied. 
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LAGERCRANTZ. London: Kegan Paul, 1950. Pp. 
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Topénimos de origem portuguesa na costa ocidental de 
Africa, desde 0 Cabo Bojador ao Cabo de Santa 
Caterina. By A. TEIxXerRA DA Mora. (“Con- 
tribuigaéo do Centro de Estudos da Guiné 
portuguesa para o ‘Colloquium’ internactional de 
Estudos luso-brasileiros.”) Bissau, Portuguese 
Guinea: Centro de Estudos da Guiné portuguesa, 
1950. Pp. 410. 

Since the Portuguese were the first modern 
Europeans to sail along the west coast of Africa, it 
is not surprising that so many of the existing place 
names on that mainland should be of Portuguese 
origin. If there were ever any doubts on the matter, 
they have now been capably disposed of in this 
recent publication by A. Teixeira da Mota, a 
promising young Portuguese Africanist. He gave 
himself the trouble of studying 442 such names in 
Rio de Oro, Mauretania, Senegal, Gambia, Portu- 
guese Guinea, French Guinea, Sierra Leone, Liberia, 
Ivory Coast, Gold Coast, Togo, Dahomey, Nigeria, 
Cameroons, Rio Muni, Gabon, and the islands of 
Fernando Po and Annobon. This he did by compar- 
ing all the information he could get from the earliest 
as well as the latest sources, such as maps, sailing 
instructions, and accounts of travelers. Of the names 
that appear on his list, 234, he says, were imposed 
directly by the Portuguese discoverers or colonizers. 
(Many of these have survived in corrupted forms.) 
The remaining entries he has placed in two cate- 
gories: those derived from the Portuguese, though 
not directly imposed by them—for example, Came- 
roons, i.e., Camarées, “shrimp’’—and those of 
obscure origin which may have come from the 
Portuguese, for example, Mel Spit. 

At the Second International Conference of West 
Africanists, held in Bissau in 1947, Mota’s proposal 
to restore the corrupted European place names in 
use along the west coast of Africa to the original 
languages from which they came was accepted by 
the delegates in these terms: “La Conférence émet 
le voeu que la plus large diffusion soit donnée a la 
proposition de M. le lieutenant Teixeira da Mota 
concernant une revision de la toponymie de |’Afrique 
Occidentale et que les Gouvernements et Services 
compétents soient sollicités d’accepter les corrections 
formulées.”” Whenever that time comes, Mota’s 
book will serve the purpose for which it was written. 
In the meantime, the student of African history and 
geography will find it a mine of extremely useful 
data. 
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The campaign for equal rights for the women of 
Canada extended over more than fifty years. Al- 
though it ended with enfranchisement and the 
recognition by the highest appellate court of the 
British Commonwealth that statutory references to 
“persons” include women, there are vestigial re- 
mains of discriminations based on sex in some of the 
provinces, and Quebec is still saddled with a “‘moun- 
tain of archaic legislation” that classifies women, in 
certain respects, “with children and idiots” (p. 264). 

The victory for equal suffrage in Canada was the 
result of the vision and courage of a small minority 
of women, who, on several occasions, derived moral 
support from Americans like Anna Shaw and Susan 
B. Anthony and from Britishers like Mrs. Philip 
Snowden and Mrs, Emmeline Pankhurst. In com- 
parison with the United States and Great Britain, 
the Canadian campaign lacked color and drama, for 
it produced no martyrs ‘jailed for freedom.” Never- 
theless, the parallelisms between the United States 
and the Dominion are striking. In both, the battle 
raged on two fronts because of the federal structure 
of the government. The first victories were won on 
the local level, in educational and municipal 
matters; and in both countries the pioneers were gen- 
erally women who had fought their way into pro- 
fessions hitherto closed to them and were identi- 
fied with other reform movements. Votes for women 
were won most easily in the American west and in 
the prairie provinces of Canada, where the women 
had the support of the farmers’ associations. Labor, 
with the exception of the Catholic syndicates of 
Quebec, also favored the reform. In both countries 
the major parties dealt with the controversy on the 
basis of expediency rather than principle, and both 
Sir Robert Borden and Woodrow Wilson originally 
believed the issue could be settled on the pro- 
vincial and state levels. After some initial successes, 
the reform bogged down in both countries at the 
turn of the century, to be vigorously revived during 
the first World War. 

The author has described the campaign, province 
by province, with one chapter devoted to progress 
on the federal level, where women secured the 
franchise by 1919. In Manitoba, the first suffrage 
organization was founded by women from Iceland; 
in the Maritimes, conservatism was so entrenched 
that Prince Edward Island never had a suffrage 
organization. In Quebec, where, strange as it may 
seem, women had voted until 1834, women re- 
mained disfranchised in provincial affairs from 1918 
to 1940, though able to vote in federal elections. 
The feminist movement in French Canada, with few 
exceptions, derived its support and leadership from 
English-speaking women in Montreal and other 
urban areas, for Rodrigue Cardinal Villeneuve and 
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the church proved more reactionary than the 
Vatican, as far as women were concerned, and 
vigorously condemned the demand for equality for 
the women of Quebec. 

This excellent study, by an able American 
scholar, fills a real need. It is so complete and de- 
tailed that the job need not be done again, with the 
possible exception of a more detailed discussion of 
the ideology and tactics of the church in Quebec. 
The author’s eraphasis on the local peculiarities of 
the various campaigns helps to overcome somewhat 
the inevitable monotony of repetition resulting 
from a chronicle of events in the individual prov- 
inces. The bibliography is excellent and gives fur- 
ther proof of the painstaking, thorough scholarship 
which has gone into this significant treatment of an 
important and hitherto unexplored phase of recent 
Canadian history. 

In an appendix, the author considers the effect of 
woman’s suffrage on Canadian affairs and synthe- 
sizes the views of a number of prominent leaders. 
Although there is considerable difference of opinion, 
it seems clear that, in comparison with other coun- 
tries, the role of Canadian women in politics has been 
disappointing, even on the local and provincial 
levels. One reason, no doubt, is the attitude of the 
church in Quebec; another may be a hangover from 
the Victorian age of “gentility.” At any rate, 
Canadians have nothing comparable to the League 
of Women Voters of their American sisters. 
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[The United States—active organizer and partici- 

pant in the military intervention against Soviet 

Russia, 1918-1920.] By A. BEREZKIN. Moscow: 

Gospolitizdat, 1949. Pp. 183. 

A. Berezkin’s avowed purpose isa dual one. It is, 
first, to show that the preceding Soviet students of 
the “intervention” period misrepresented the role 
played by the United States toward the Soviet 
Union by describing it as more generous than that 
of the other Allied powers. It is, second, to show that 
the post-second World War role of the United 
States—as “the leading power of the imperialist 
camp aimed against peace, democracy, and social- 
ism,” which has openly proclaimed an “aggressive, 
expansionist” policy designed to achieve “world 
mastery for American capitalism’”—was already 
foreshadowed and implicit in the policy pursued 
during the “intervention” period (p. 5). In proof of 
the first thesis he cites the writings of M. Pavlovich, 
M. N. Pokrovski, L. I. Zubok, and V. Lan. The 
former two are also cited by B. E. Shtein (Journal, 
XXITI [1951], 175) as examples of perversions of 
historical truth. Indicative of the intellectual dis- 
honesty of Berezkin and Shtein is their failure to 
note that Pavlovich and Pokrovski did not have 
before them the memoir literature and diplomatic 
papers, notably the state department’s Peace Con- 
ference series, which presumably glaringly disclose 
the sinister part: played by the United States. Even 
more revealing of the present mental climate of 
Soviet historical writing is Berezkin’s indication in 
parenthesis that Pavlovich’s name real is Weltman. 

To prove his second thesis, Berezkin cites the 
usual sources, principally the Peace Conference 
series, but with far less skill than Shtein. These 
sources prove, according to Berezkin, that “by 
reason of its dislike of the Soviet Union the United 
States aided all counterrevolutionary forces which 
could in any manner resist the forces of the revolu- 
tion. The United States aided the White Guardists 
in the north, in the Baltic, in Poland, and in other 
areas” (p. 99). In addition, the United States em- 
ployed “blockade, isolation, famine” (p. 118). The 
over-all aims of the “American imperialists” were 
**(1) to destroy the Soviet power and to restore the 
power of the landowners and capitalists and (2) to 
divide Russia and convert the entire Far East and 
Siberia into [American] colonies” (p. 179). 

Western students will be amused to learn from 
Berezkin that it is *)* “customary” practice of the 
state department to :ppress the publication of the 
most important documents through the notation: 
“not printed” (p. 159). One is tempted to speculate 
if some Soviet readers might not wonder why the 
American government should ever have published 
documents discreditable to itself. Berezkin, inci- 
dentally, cites on occasion archival material purport- 
ing to prove American aid to the White Guardists. 
However, L. I. Strakhovski’s first name is given as 
David! (p. 36). 
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Frederick Merk, long a student of Oregon affairs, 
has now directed his attention to Anglo-American 
diplomatic developments relative to the Oregon 
question during 1823-27, one of the three periods 
of great crisis between the War of 1812 and the 
boundary settlement in 1846. As a background for 
the calling of the London Conference of 1826-27, he 
summarizes American policy concerning Oregon by 
analyzing the evolution of the concept of contain- 
ment of European nations in the Pacific Northwest. 
Support for the principle came from the national ex- 
pansionists, led by John Quincy Adams, who saw 
the region as a preserve of the United States, and 
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from the limitationists, led by Thomas Hart Benton, 
who wanted democracy to prevail in a new republic 
that would inevitably flourish there. The struggle 
to contain Europe in the Pacific Northwest was but 
an interim and negative phase of American policy. 
Not until 1823 had the containment principle been 
brought to public attention, finding its way into the 
Monroe Doctrine as the doctrine of noncolnization. 
Although Adams later interpreted this doctrine to 
mean only an “open-door” policy relative to trade, 
Merk emphasizes its double purpose, primarily 
territorial and incidentally commercial. 

The pronouncement of this doctrine, coupled 
with the agitation in the American congress to oc- 
cupy the mouth of the Columbia, were interpreted 
by George Canning, British foreign minister and as 
ardent a nationalist as Adams, to be evidence of an 
American policy of aggression. British public opinion 
on the Oregon question, far less agitated than that 
in the United States, supported the government’s 
desire to challenge American policy. The divergent 
forces, emotional, patriotic, and commercial, shap- 
ing British Oregon policy were reflected in the cross- 
currents of thought in the discussions of the British 
cabinet. Canning’s determination to press for a 
favorable boundary settlement prevailed. 

After tracing the background of national ambi- 
tion in both countries, Merk writes an infinitely de- 
tailed interpretation of the events which transpired 
in the London negotiations relative to the adjust- 
ment of the northwestern boundary, the renewal of 
the joint occupation agreement of 1818, and the 
commercial convention of 1815. These last chapters 
are presented as a case study of the process of peace- 
making. Albert Gallatin emerges as the great peace- 
maker, the urbane personality, internationalist in 
outlook, with the vision and understanding to 
reconcile the conflicting tensions which resulted 
from the nationalism of Adams and Canning. 

Merk is an admirer of Albert Gallatin and has 
perhaps given him too great credit. Much was his 
due, but one can question the suggestion that he was 
the “sage of American statesmen.” The contrasting 
version of the diplomatic negotiations of 1826-27 
presented by Samuel Flagg Bemis, John Quincy 
Adams and the foundations of American foreign 
policy (New York, 1949) provides an excellent ex- 
ample of how two competent scholars can examine 
the same historical event and vary so widely in their 
interpretation of its significance. 

Many additional documents, gathered in this 
country and in England, have shed new light on this 
segment of diplomatic history. The papers of George 
Canning and Albert Gallatin have been used ex- 
tensively. The author expresses his regret at being 
unable to make a personal examination of those of 
John Quincy Adams. Merk’s painstaking scholar- 
ship and his careful attention to literary style are 
made evident on every page. The end product is a 
monographic gem. 

W. TURRENTINE JACKSON 
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Laymen and students of Far Eastern affairs ap- 
plauded when Edwin O. Reischauer of Harvard 
wrote a sound and popular gem: Japan past and 
present (New York, 1946). Recognizing another 
urgent need, he has written The United States and 
Japan. ‘ 

Reischauer writes forcefully, effectively, and with 
artistic economy. First he begins at the kindling 
point of interest with Japan’s importance and prob- 
lems today, sketching in historical background. 
Next he describes the human geography of that 
archipelago, often expressing statistics in general 
comparative terms so as to maximize interest and 
remembrance. The part devoted to ‘The Japanese 
character” is well balanced and has independent 
value as a treatise which has benefited from, but 
has not been confined by, Ruth Benedict’s pioneer 
work.! Long residence in Japan and study of its 
culture have produced in the author critical insight 
and sincere respect. 

For a special, though rather accidental, reason 
the reviewer read Part IV, “The occupation” before 
reading chapter ix on “Change and conflict.” Not 
until then did it become clear why Reischauer has 
interpreted postwar trends in a manner which might 
satisfy both General Douglas MacArthur and a 
British Laborite. Very little is said about the ac- 
celerating conservative trend in occupied Japan. 
Rather, the dangers of remilitarization, of reconcen- 
tration of industry and finance, of revived authori- 
tarian politics, police, and education receive general 
explanation as possibilities. The author concludes 
that Japan’s is the most Westernized culture in Asia 
and that the aspects and implications of modern 
industrialism and nationalism constituted the funda- 
mental revolution. The crucial contest between 
individualistic liberalism and totalitarian govern- 
ment he discerns as more fundamental in Japan and 
elsewhere than that between socialism and capital- 
ism. 

While correctly diagnosed for the long run, the 
fact remains that in the limitations of the Meiji 
revolution are to be found much of the explanation 
of the defeat of liberalism by totalitarianism and 
military expansionism in the thirties. By the late 
forties, the criteria of Japanese politics had shifted 
considerably leftward. Again a controlled revolu- 
tion has been induced, this time by an occupation 
authority which in some reforms exceeded the 
American liberal experience. But the United States 
has become more counterrevolutionary and is tacitly 


* The chrysanthemum and the sword . . . (Boston, 
1946). 
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permitting a reversion to significant aspects of the 
presurrender pattern in Japan. 

It seems obvious that, despite legalized universal 
suffrage, the predominance of political and economic 
power has not been securely transferred to urban 
middle classes, labor, and proprietary farmers. 
Therefore and in the light of spreading communism 
in Asia and of chronic impediments to an adequate- 
ly expanding Japanese economy, it seems certain 
that Japan’s inner tensions must be accentuated. 
The liberal demands of an educated citizenry have 
never been able to withstand such a combination of 
circumstances if indefinitely sustained. The return 
of centralized and deeply regulative government in 
Japan would re-emphasize Reischauer’s explanation 
of the more fundamental alternatives, but most 
discerning Japanese would probably consider that 
it would still be important to know whether such a 
powerful authority would operate in the interests of 
the few or of the many and whether it offered more 
hope of solving the problems of a maturing industrial 
society. 
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